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Ok  mcneil^arter  Jfutomatic  dm. 


TVTITHOUT    contradiction   this   Gate   is   the   Simplest    and    yet    most 
'^      thoroughly    efficient  Automatic  Gate  yet  oflered  in    any    part    of 
the    world.       From  a  buggy  seat  or  horseback   the   gate    may  be  opened 
even  by  a  child,  without  the  possibility  of  failure  in  action. 

Send  to  us  for  Catalogue  of  Gates  and  Fences. 

THE  CYCLONE  FENCE  &  GATE  CO., 


Detail  of  Leterage. 
FRANKLIN    STREET, 

MELBOURNE. 


We  Sell  the  Finest  Child's  Book  In  the  World,      it   is 


"  The  Review  of  Reviews," 

Equitable  Building,  Melbourne. 

I  enclose  6/6  in   Money  ordet.     Please  send  by  return  mail  a 
'  PoftaTNotM. 

Name. 


CHMLDREN^S_BOO^ 

It  is  prepared  at  the  London  Punch  Office. 

It  is  strongly  bound,  is  filled  with  fine  ilkistra- 
tions  and  splendid  letterpress. 

It  will  give  the  children  endless  delight. 

The  cut  gives  an  idea  of  what  it  looks  like  from 
the  outside. 

It  cannot  be  got  in  Australia  except  through  us. 

WHAT  WILL   YOlJ   BIY  THE   CHILDREN  AS  A 
CHRISTMAS  PRESENT? 

You  couldn't  do  better  than  buy  a  Mr. 
Punch's  Children's  Book.  It  measures 
loin.  X  Sin.  Has  white  and  bright  red  cover. 
The  price  is  only  6/6  posted. 

('ut  tnis  out  and  send  with  it  6/6  in  Stamps, 
Postal  Notes  or  Money  Order — whichever  is  most 
convenient. 


MR.  PUNCH'S  CHILDREN'S  BOOK. 


Address. 


November  20,  1903. 


The    Review    of  Reviews, 


Minneapolis  Times.'] 

The  Final  Lesson  of  the  War. 


ALeOHOLie 


EXCESS 


Permanently  cured  at  pa- 
tient's own  home  in  3  to  7 
weeks,  by  the  recognised 
TUEVEY  TREATMENT,  with- 
^^^^^^^^^-^-—.^^^^^  otit  inconvenience.  Eesult 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^"  assured.  Success  testified 
by  oCBcials  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society 
Diocesan  Branches,  etc.  Eeport  of  Public  Test  sent  free. 
MB.  THOMAS  Holmes,  the  famous  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society  Missionary,  says:  "Indispensable  In 
my  work."    The  Chronicle  says:    "A  remarkable  success." 

THE  onijT  System  under  English  medical  Direction 
Write  in  confidence  (or  call  10  to  5)  Secretary  Turvej 
Treatment  Co.  Ltd.,  19  Amberley  House,  Norfolk  Street 
Strand,  London. 


TROUP'S 

VAPOUR   AND    HOT   AIR 
Folding 

Bath  Cabinets. 

A  Turkish  Bath  in  your  own  home.     Guaranteed  to  cure 
the  very  worst  cases  of  Rheumatism,  Sciatica,  Lumbago. 
Recommended  by  Sir  Thomas  Fitzgerald, 

Australasia's  Leading  Surgeon. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars,   Free. 

Price  25s.  COMPLfTt,  Delivered  in  Melbourne. 
Depot:    ROYAL    ARCADE,     MELBOURNE 


yy 


"Progress  and  the 

fiscal  Problem. 

By  THOMAS   KIRKUP, 

Author  of  "A  History  of   Socialism,"    "South  Africa,  Old 
and  New,"  Etc. 

Being    a    Masterly    Summary    and    Review   of 
Fiscal   and   Industrial  Matters   in  Great 

Britain,  Germany,  and  America. 

Crown  8vo.,  200  Pages.     PRICE,  3s.  6d. 

MESSRS.  A.  &  C.  BLACK.  LONDON. 

"  H  l)i$tory  of  Socialism." 

Second  Edition.        Revised  and  Enlarged. 

By  THOMAS   KIRKUP. 

/liftfiKTitm.— "Sofair.  so  learned,  and  so  well  written  that 
we  have  nothing  but  praise  for  its  author." 

British  W'ee/((>'.— "  The  book  is  well  worthy  to  remain  the 
Standard  Text-Book  on  Socialism." 


Crown  8vo. 
MESSRS.     A. 


PRICE,  7s.  6d. 
&    O.    BLACK. 


MANHU 
DIABETIC    FOODS 

(Starch  Charged).  PALATABLE  AND  INEXPENSIVE. 

FLOUR,    DISCUITS,   COCOA,  &c.     These   Foods  supersede  the  old  gluten 

preparations,   are  readily  taken,    and  easily  assimilated  in   the  diabetic    system. 

Highly  recommended  by  the  leading  Enghsh  medical  magazines. 

Manufactured  by  the  MANHU  FOOD  CO.  LTD.,  LIVERPOOL,  ENGLAND. 

Call  or  write  for  particulars  from  our  Australian  representative  : 

CHAS.    E.    HALL,  12   M'Killop  St..  Melbourne. 


WHAT    IS    CATARRH? 

Catarrh  is  inflammation  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  nose  and  adjoining  passages. 
If  this  inflammation  is  not  arrested  it  invades 
the  passages  which  lead  from  the  nose  to 
•he  head,  ears,  throat  and  lungs.  It  iiijures 
the  sight  and  hearing,  destroys  the  sense  of 
taste  and  smell  renders  the  breath  offensive, 
breaks  down  the  affected  tissues,  consumes 
the  nasal  cartilages,  and  rots  away  the  small 
frontal  bones  of  the  skull.  The  discharge, 
passing  through  the  lungs  and  stomach,  causes 
dyspepsia,  also  consumption.  Do  you  want 
relief  and  cure  ?     If  so,  try  our  great  remedy. 

RAMEY'S  MEDIC4T0R  cures  Catarrh,  Catar- 
rhal Dealness,  Headache,  Neuralgia,  Coughs, 
Colds,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Hay  Fever,  La 
Grippe,  etc.  Price,  complete  with  4  n/o.'Jths' 
treatment  by  mail,  los. 

Write  for  Booklet,  free,  or  send  order 
direct  to  Star  Novelly  Co.,  229-231  Collins-st. 
Melbourne. 
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^        TALES   FROM   OLD   FIJL        ^ 

By  Rev.  Lorimer  Fison,   M.A.,  T).  1). 

This  book  should  be  upon  the  bookshelves  of  every  reader 
of  "The  Review  of  Reviews."  Its  175  pages  are  filled  with 
matter  which,  from  first  to  last,  is  entrancing.  It  is  a  .series  of 
word  pictures,  taking  the  reader  back  into  the  old  dark  days 
of  heathendom.  Some  of  the  legends  are  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful. The  book  is  splendidly  illustrated.  To  anyone  inter- 
ested in  the  folk-lore  of  the  people  of  our  own  Southern  Se;'  . 
it  would  prove  a  source  of  great  literary  delight. 

The  chapter  on  "  How  the  Samoans  First  Got  J'igs  '  is 
amusing,  and  that  on  "The  Beginning  of  Death"  is  tenderly 
magnetic  in  its  setting  of  grey. 

The    Book    is    Handsomely   Bound    in   Cloth.      It  is    loin. 
X  6^in. 

Send  7/-  only  in  Stamps,  Tosta  Note,  or  Monc}' 
( )r(ler  to 


"THi:  re:vii:w  or  reviews," 

£q\iitable   Building,  Melbourne, 

.\n(l    it    will    be    sent,    securely    packed,    post    free. 


A   LIGHT  NOURISHMENT  FOR  GENERAL   USE 

A  complete  Food,  made  from  pure 
rich  milk,  and  wiiole  wheat,  both 
ingredients  being  largely  pre-digested 
during  manufacture.  It  forms  an 
ideal  diet  for  Invalids,  Dyspeptics 
and  the  Aged,  and  can  be  made 
in  a  minute,  by  the  addition  f  boiling 
water  only 

The  "Allenburys"  DIET  is  a  food 
for  Adults  and  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  "Allenburys"  Foods  for  infants. 

FULL   PARTICULARS   ON   APPLICATION   TO 

HANBURYS    Ltd.,    7,    SPRING    STREET,    SYDNEY. 


ALLEN     & 


^ 


Granular  Lids. 


Ectropian. 


CURED     WITHOUT     OPERATION. 

T,  R.  PROCTER,  optician, 

476  Albert  Street,  MELBOURNE. 

A    SPtCIALIST    IN    ALL    EYE    COMPLAINTS. 

T.  R.  PROCTER  would  remind  his  Patients 
throughout  Australia  that,  having  once  measured 
their  eyes,  he  can  calculate  with  exactitude  the 
alteration  produced  by  increasing  age,  and  adjust 
spectacles  required  during  life  without  further 
measurement. 

PROCTER'S  UNIVERSAL   EYE  OINTMENT  •»  •  family  Salve  has  no  equal;  cures  Blight,  sore  and  inflamed  Eyea. 

(iranular    Eyelids,  Ulceration  of  the  Kyeliall,  and    restores   Kyelashes.     2  6.  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  States.     No  carefwl 

housewife  should  be  without  PROCTER'S  EYE  LOTION,  more  especially  in  the  country  places.as  Inflammation  is  gen*. 

r«tlv  the  forerunner  of  bU  diieases  of  the  Kye.    An  early  application  would  cure  and  prevent  any  further  trouble  with  the  Kye«. 

Bottles,  a'rt  and  316,  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  colonies.    Eye  Baths,  6tl,    Stamps  other  than  Victorian  not  accepted. 
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KOMURA :  "  And  now,  Mr.  Witte,  just 
between  friends,  how  would  Russia  liave 
treated  Japan  if  we  had  lost  every 
battle  and  all  our  nayy?" — McCutcheon 
in    the   Chicago   Tribune. 
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Office  E^conotny- 

Several  of  the  largest  offices  in  London 
have  equipped  their  entire  staff  with 


SWAN 


Fountain  Pens 


Removing  all  desk  en 
cumbrances,  such  as 
inkpots,  holders, 
racks,  extra 
nibs,  etc. 


Sold  by 
aJl  Stationers, 
Jewellers, 
Shorthand  Masters, 
etc. 


SWAN"    PENS     are 
fully  guaranteed. 

Catalogue  free  from  the  Manufacturers, 

MABIE.  TODD  S  BARD 

93,  Cheapside,  London,  E.G. 
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DnOSPHATIMf, 


WnatSayYou  ? 

JNFAWTsiittVALIDS 

■^    Food. 


Thos  Sy^ungton  &  Co. 

•EDINBURGH  &  L<ONI>ON-' 
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READING  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS 


^  A  QOOD  NOVEL  IS  A  NECESSITy  EOR  A  HOLIDAY.   ^ 

You   can't   be    Sight-Seeing   Day  and    Night. 

A    Good   Novel   gives   the   Crown    to    a   Good    Holiday,   and    makes 
Enjoyable  one  that  would  otherwise  be  a  Miserable  one. 

Yet   You   can't    take    Many    Books   to   Load   you   up,   but 

Our   Novels  and    Poets  are  Small   and   Portable. 

You  couid    Carry   the    Whole    Lot   in    your   Pockets.        Don't   be    Without   Them. 

TWELVE    NOVELS   for  Is.   4d.    ds  5d  m  stamps). 

TWELVE   POETS  for   Is.  4d.   as.  5d.  m  stamps). 

ALL     EXCELLENT     READING. 


CHARLES  O'MAILEY ;  Charles  licver's  stirring  romance,  tell- 
ing of  the  adventures  of  an  Irish  officer  in  the  Napo- 
leonic Wars. 

CONINGSBY ;  one  of  the  most  famous  works  of  the  states- 
man novelist,  Lord  Beaconsfleld. 

BE^  HUR;  perhaps  the  most  realistic  story  of  the  time 
of  Christ.  A  stirring  tale  of  fighting  and  love  by 
General  Lew  Wallace. 

THE  SCARLET  LETTER;  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  master- 
piece. Tells  of  the  stern,  early  Puritan  doings  in 
America. 

ALDERSYDE ;  a  charming  story  of  the  Scottish  border, 
written  most  graphically  by  Annie  8.  Swan. 

NEOMI:  THE  B'tlGtNO'S  DAUGHTER;  the  title  explains  it 
self.  The  novel  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  that 
popular  writer,   S.  Baring-Gould. 

UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN.  An  epoch  making  book,  by  Mrs.  H. 
Beecher-Stowe.     A  tale  of  the  slave  days   in  America. 

THE  FIFTH  FORM  OF  ST.  DOMINICS;  one  of  the  best  stories 
of  school  days  in  England.  Bright,  having  plenty  of 
incident.    By  T.  Barnes  Reed. 

THE  SCHONBERG  -  COTTA  FAMILY;  the  best  of  the  many 
charming  works  of  Mrs.  E.  Bundle  Charles. 

THE  HOUR  AND  THE  MAN;  Harriet  Martineau's  graphic 
description  of  the  founding  of  the  first  negro  Biepublic 
in  San  Domingo. 

ROBERT  FALCONER.  Of  the  many  stirring  novels  of  George 
MacDonald,  this  has  been  universally  adjudged  the  best. 

INNOCENTS  ABROAD  For  genuine  humor  no  one  can  surpass 
Mark  Twain,  and  in  this  book  he  is  at  his  best.  No  one 
who  wishes  to  have  a  hearty  laugh  should  miss  read- 
ing it. 


1  THE  EARTHLY  PARA'ISE;  by  William  Morris.  Stories  from 
this  great  masterpiece  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  present 
day  poels,  told  in  prose  with  copious  extracts  in  verse, 
by   special   permission   of   the  author. 

2  THE  INOOLOSBY  LEGENDS,  by  Thomas  Ingoldsby  (Rev.  E.  H. 
Barham),  who  easily  holds  first  place  as  master  of 
tnglish  humorous  rhyme. 

3.  CHIL  E  HAROLD  S  PILGRIM  GE.  The  book  contains  the  second 
portion  of  Lord  Byron's  greatest  masterpiece.  It  is 
more  popular  than  the  first,  as  it  deals  with  the  poet's 
wandering  in  better  known  lands. 

t.  POEMS  OF  LIBERIY.  PROGRESS  &  LABOUR,  by  John  Greenleaf- 
Whittier,  tlie  Quaker  poet  of  America.  Be  lias  been 
called   the   Poet  Laureate  of   the  Suffrage 

6  WHIT  lER'S  POEMS,  contains  his  autoliiograpliical  poems  and 
selections    from    the    verses    he    wrote    against    slavery, 

ti  THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  is  probably  the 
best  known   romantic   poem   of  the  English    laiiguage. 

7.  LEGENDS  AND  B\LlAOS  A  selection  of  the  best  known 
legends  and  ballads  in  the  English   tongue. 

H  ST.  GEORGE  AND  THE  DRAGON  That  portion  of  Spencer's 
Faerie  Queene  which  tells  of  the  adventures  of  the  H«d 
Cross  Kniu'iit. 

9.  THE  CANTERBURY  TALES,  in  which  Geoffrey  Chaucer  fells  of 
a  pilgrimage  from  London  to  Canterbury  five  cen- 
turies ago. 

THE  PLEASURES  OF  HOPE,  and  other  poems,  by  Thomas 
Campbell.  The  Scottish  poet  is  chiefly  known  by  his 
battle  poems.  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic,  Hohenlinden 
THE  POEMS  OF  JOHN  .  EATS.  This  "  Poet  of  Beauty  "  lived 
but  25  years,  and  yet  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  poets 
of  the  19th  century.  All  his  best  masterpieces  are  in- 
cluded in  the  volume. 
12  IRISH  MELO  lES  and  other  poems,  by  the  greatest  of  Irish, 
poets,   Thomas   Moore. 
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Send  only  Is.  4d.  ''■«.   sd.  If  stamps^  and  the   twelve  novels    or   the    twelve    poets  will    be    sent  you   by  return. 
For  2s.  6d.  the  whole  library  of  twenty-four  volumes  will   be  sent,  post  free. 

THE  MANAGER,  "The  Review  of  Reviews,"  Equitable  Building,  Melbourne. 


November    W.    1905. 
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Bulletiri.} 

The  Jap.  Alliance:  Another  Unhappy  Marriage. 
Britannia    and    her    new    coloured    husband. 


Q. 
CO 
< 


DASPYL 


FOR  ENGINEERS'  AND 
PLUMBERS' 


BRASSWORK 


THE  "DASPYL"  BRAND  WILL 
MEET  ALL  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  A  SUPERIOR  ARTICLE 
BOTH  IN  FINISH  &  QUALITY. 

MANUFACTURED  IN  AUSTRALIA  BY 

JOHN  DANKS  &  SON 

PROP.  LTD., 

391  BOURKE  ST.,  MELBOURNE, 
AND  SYDNEY. 
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> 
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Over  70  Years'  Established  Reputation. 

ISEA  VE*S 
Food 

For    INFANTS    and    INVALIDS. 

' '  Ker/  careful//  prapartd  and  hlghlr  Kttrltloa*. ' ' — 
UNCET. 

'  'Admirably  adapted  to  the  wantt  of  Infant*  and  young 
portont.  "Sm  CHA8.  A.  CAMERON.  C.B.,  M.D. 

Ex-President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  Ireland. 


t7SED   IN  THE 

ffUSSIAN     IMPERIAL     NURSERY. 


I  GOLD     MEDAL  I 

•  Women's   International    Exhibition,  ^ 

<D  London,    1900.  ^ 

♦  • 

J^  iiaanfacturers:    JOSIAH    R.  NEAVB   &   CO.,  { 

^  Fordingbridge,  England.  ♦ 


PRACTICAL     HYPNOTISM 

MESMERIC      THEORIES 
Biological     Experiences 

Thirty  Illusirations. 
How  to  become  an  Expert  Hyp- 
notist  and   Exercise    Wonderiul 
Influence    over   Other    Persons. 

BT  a  ciireful  st\iily  of  this  book  anyone  iimv 
become  a  skilled  hvpnotlsc.  nnn,  either  f<'> 
practi'-ftl  (■un">8<-»  o'  for  HiniiKeiiiHiit,  may  luHrii 
to  exerciie  this  strange  and  wonderful  pcwer 
over  others.  The  possesion  of  this  facility  is  of  inestinjable  value  lo  i  kin.hk. 
in  all  ranks  of  life.  It  is  employed,  o.iiscionsly  or  iiii<'.iii»cion»ly,  by  every 
successful  business  man,  politician,  actor,  preacher,  orator  and  teacher 
Without  iis  inrtuencti  the  mostuccomplislied  si'enke  fa^ls  lo  aroiiw  the  interest 
of  hia audience,  while  by  its  power  every  argument  becomes  effectiTe.  ubij 
aini.al  is  responded  to,  and  the  entire  as,s.-mljlape  is  swayed  aud  lontri'ilii 
at  the  will  of  tli  orator.  Simila  ly  >n  business  inaucrs.  ini"  "lan  succeeds  whi-n- 
ani.lher  fiiiU  siinply  bec.inse  ihe  one  becomes  en  rapport  w  ih  the  person  with 
whom  he  deal  ,  while  thi-  oti  er  o.nnot.  The  first  chapter  of  the  instructions 
explains  thm  everyone  may  hypnotise  th-  s-cond  chai  t>-r  «•  s -ribrs  the  methods 
of  hypnotism,  and  so  on  throughout  264  pages,  comiirisinfr  I  e  lutcsi  aw; 
most  authentic  exposition  of  the  theory  iind  practice  of  ti.is  most  wonderful 
and  mysterious  power,  bv  the  Comte  de  Saint  Goimain.  A.B..  Lt,..\1.  'Ihe 
volume  also  contains  paiti'oulars  of  the  mann -r  of  curing  diseases  by  th- 
employment  of  hvpnotic  infl.ence.  There  are  thirty  interesting  engravings 
Works  on  this  subject  are  usually  very  costly,  but  we  have  secured  a  1  rf' 
number  of  these  valuable  Looks,  anil  h.ive  resolved  to  sell  them  at  only 
as.  3d.  each,  including  posuge  to  any  address,  so  as  to  par-e  them  within  th.- 
reach  of  everyone.  If  you  mention  this  paper  when  ordenn  and  send  an  addi- 
tional sixpence  for  packing  »nd  postage,  we  will  for.»arrt  with  each  ho.k  a 
liurnishe.i  M.  tallin  Hypnotic  Disc,  as  sh"wn  in  the  a'  iive  illustration,  and 
referred  to  on  pages  93,  1S9  and  elsewhere  in  the  book.  The  price  of  the  Disc 
when  purchiised  alone  is  2s.  6d.  carriage  paid.    Obtainable  only  from 

The  Union  Manufacturing  &  Agency  Co., 

359   and    361    Collins    Street,    Melbourne. 


ladie:s  ! 

Send  Is.  In  postal  note,  or  Is.  Id.  In  stamps  to 

The  Manager,  "The  Home  Journal," 

Equitable  Building,  Melbourne, 

And  you  will  receive  for  12  months  the  brightest   monthly  paper,  for 
the  price,  published  in  Australasia. 


For  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews 


Vlll. 
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PICTURES  FROM   LONDON   "PUNCH." 


The    Finest    Library    of    Humour    in    the    World. 


four  Volumes,  2000  Pages,  4000  Pictures  and  Sketches. 


£15     WORTH     FOR     30s. 


BY  special  arrangement  with  the  Proprie. 
tors  of  London  Punch  we  are  able  to 
offer  to  readers  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews  the  finest  Library  of  humour  in  the 
world  at  so  low  a  price  that  everyone  can  afford 
it.  Punch  has  a  world-wide  reputation,  it  is 
a  household  word  throughout  the  Empire  for 
humour  in  sketch  and  letterpress,  its  artists  are 
the  best  that  England  contains  :*  In  **  Pic- 
tures from  LrOndon  *  PxincK  *  **  which 
we  are  now  enabled  to  offer  our  readers,  there 
has  been  brought  together  the  best  of  the  pic- 
tures and  sketches  that  have  appeared  in  Punch 
for  the  last  fifty  years.  These  volumes  contain 
the  cream  of  Punch — the  pictures  that  have 
made  the  journal  famous  throughout  the  world. 


Good  wine  needs  no  bush,  and  the  pictures 
of  Punch  need  no  recommendation.  There  is 
not  one  of  these  four  volumes  over  which  you 
could  not  linger.  There  is  not  a  page  that  you 
will  willingly  allow  to  escape  you.  Is  not  Mr. 
Punch  at  home  everywhere  ?  His  wit  is  racy 
of  the  soil,  a  light  soil,  rich,  fertile,  fruitful ;. 
while  as  a  laughing  philosopher,  knowing  when 
to  be  merry,  but  always  wise,  and  when  to  be 
serious,  he  beams  upon  the  whole  world,  his 
eyes  twinkling  with  mirth,  while  his  sympathies 
are  cosmopolitan.  His  rule  of  life  is  contained 
in  the  first  two  lines  of  the  old  familiar  quatrain  : 

"  'Tis  good  to  be  merry  and  wise, 
'Tis  good  to  be  honest  and  true." 

What  rich  veins  of  humour,  fun,  and,  mind 
you,  moral  teaching  into  the  bargain,  if  you 
only  dig  deep  enough  !  "  Dicky  Doyle's"  inim- 
itable work,  a  laugh  to  every  line  of  it,  crops  up 
now  and  again  throughout  the  collection.  Sir 
John  Tenniel,  knight  of  the  crayon,  and  cheval- 
ier sa«s />£«/-(?/ 5i?«s  rt;/);oc//c,  gives  us  such  gro- 
tesque "  Shakesperian  Illustrations"  as,  when 
once  seen,  will  always  recur  to  the  memory 
whenever  you  may  come  across  the  passages  he 
has  selected  from  the  immortal  Bard.  Du 
Maurier  in  the  park  and  the  drawing-room  ; 
Keene  in  the  street  and  in  the  kitchen.  Phil 
May,withhismarvellously  life-like  gutter-snipes, 
his  real  'Arriets  and  'Arries,  is  incomparable. 
Then  there  is  the  fun  and  "go"  of  Jalland's 
scenes  in  the  hunting-field.  Examine  the  work 
by  Bernard  Partridge  ;  what  rare  humour 
inspires  the  pencil  of  this  veritable  magician, 
skilled  beyond  compare  in  the  black  (and  white) 
art.  Irresistibly  absurd  is  the  quaint  work  of  Ed. 
ward  T.  Reed  the  exceptionally  gifted  catcher 
of  likenesses  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  all 
taken  on  the  spot  *'  while  he  waits."  Then  we 
have  Tom  Browne,  in  a  line  peculiar  to  himself; 
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Brock,  with  his  light  comedy  manner,  and 
Ralph  Cleaver,  with  delicate  touch  and  refined 
humour.  Besides  the  above,  there  is  a  iirst-rate 
display  of  work  by  Messrs.  Howard,  Everard 
and  Arthur  Hopkins,  cum  muliis  aliis,  the  pick 
of  the  profession,  whose  names  to  enumerate 
might  occupy  as  much  space  as  did  Homer's  list 
of  ships,  and  whose  works,  in  goodly  company, 
speak  for  themselves. 

Mark  Twain  declares  that  he  is  happy  if  he 
can  have  one  good  laugh  a  week.  Here  is  a 
work  which  will  give  you  a  laugh  for  every  day  of 
the  year.  The  volumes  appeal  to  every  age — 
men,  women  and  children  will  find  them  equally 
attractive.  The  most  sensitive  will  find  nothing 
to  scandalise,  to  shock  or  to  pain,  but  much  that 
will  instruct — for  the  collection  is  a  veritable 
history  of  the  social  movements,  the  caprices  of 
fashion,  the  amenities  and  the  vulgarities  of  life 
in  the  Victorian  era — and  very  much  that  will 
amuse.  No  better  book  exists  for  those  who 
wish  to  w^hile  away  half  an  hour  in  a  doctor's 
waiting  room.  Even  in  spending  some  minutes 
in  dread  anticipation  of  the  dentist's  ministry, 
the  victim  may  smile  and  half  forget  his  aching 
molar  as  he  turns  over  the  pages  of  "  Pic- 
tures from  London  *  PxincK.*  **  In  a 
drawing-room,  in  a  boudoir,  in  a  club  or  hotel 
reading-room,  theyjare  indispensable. 


To  obtain  these  pictures  you  would  in  the 
ordinary  course  have  to  buy  the  twenty-five  vol- 
umes of  Punch  at  a  cost  of  at  least  £15.  These 
volumes  would  occupy  many  feet  of  your  shelves 
and  to  pick  out  the  pictures  contained  in  the 
four  handsomely  bound  volumes  of  **Pic- 
t\ires  from  London  *P\jncH*  '*  it  would 
be  necessary  to  turn  thousands  of  pages.  If  you 
take  advantage  of  our  offer  you  will  obtain  all 
that  is  best  in  Punch  —  except  the  political 
cartoons  and  the  letterpress — in  four  con- 
venient volumes,  measuring  iiin.  by  Qin. 
bound  in  cloth,  with  2000  pages  and  almost 
4000  pictures  and  sketches  by  Sir  John 
Tenniel,  John  Leech,  Linley  Sambourne, 
Charles  Keene,  Du  Maurier,  E.  T.  Reed, 
Bernard  Partridge,  Phil  May,  and  many 
others.  Instead  of  paying  £15  for  this  feast  of 
laughter  and  humour  you  need  only  pay  36/- 
and  the  four  volumes,  bound  in  cloth,  will  be 
delivered  carriage  paid  to  your  address.  The 
edition  is  a  limited  one,  and  when  it  has  been 
exhausted  the  price  of  the  volumes  will  have  to 
be  raised.  To  obtain  the  advantage  of  the 
special  price,  prompt  application  is  very  advis- 
able. To  delay  may  mean  that  you  will 
miss  an  opportunity  which  will  not  recur. 
Three  of  the  volumes  are  liere^  the  fourth 
will    be     ready     about     Christmas,    and    will 
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be  sent  you  on  that  date.  In  both  cases  the 
postage  will  be  paid  by  us.  We  are  convinced 
that  "  Pict\jires  from  London 
*P-uncK*  **  will  be  the  favourite  Christmas  gift 
of  1905.  Christmas  is  not  far  off,  and  if  you  wish 
to  make  sure  of  obtaining  a  set  as  a  gift  to  a 
friend  or  relative  you  should  send  your  order  a/ 
once.    We  will  reserve  a  set  for  you  and  despatch 


it  to  any  address  al  any  date  you  may  mention 
A  little  forethought  now  may  save  you  guineas 
later.  Do  not  lose  any  time  in  filling  out 
the  following  order  form  and  posting  to  us 
at  once.  It  will  bring  you  the  world's  best 
library  of  humour  at  the  cost  of  a  few  shillings 
which  would  be  well  worth  the  price  if  instead 
of  shillings  they  were  pounds. 


ORDER    FORM. 


To  THK  MANAGKK,  Revieiv  of  Reviews. 

Kqui  TABLE  Building,  Melbourne. 


Please  send  me^  postage  paid,  the  four    volumes    of    **  Pictures    from 
London  *  Punch.*  **     /  enclose  36/- 


Name 


Address. 


Dvte  to  be  sent 
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A  BEAUTIFUL  PiOTURE  OFFERED  FOR  ONE  SHILLINC. 


BLOSSOMS. 


jUR  beautiful  Collotype  Pictures,  when  framed  and 
hung,  adil  to  the  charm  and  attractiveness  of  any 
'^jr^  home.  Thev  are  supplied  at  the  extremely  low 
price  of  2/6  each.  Many  experts  have  valued 
them  at  10/6,  so  none  can  excuse  themselves  for  having 
bare,  unsightly  walls  on  the  ground  of  expense. 

We  do  not,  however,  want  you  to  buy  the  pictures 
without  knowing  more  about  them,  so  we  are  offering  to 
send  Albert  Moore's  lovely  picture  '*  Blossoms,"  for  the 
nominal  price  of  1/-,  post  free.  Do  not  trouble  to  buy  a 
postal  note — enclose  twelve  penny  stamps  in  your  letter, 
containing  order  coupon,  and  mail  to-day. 


LIST    or    COLLOTYPES. 


2/6 


eac 


K. 


I. 


(Size,  6}  z  33  in.)    Mailed 
(18 
By  J.  C.  McWhirter, 


7- 

8. 


BLOSSOMS.     By  Albert  Moore,  R.A. 
to  anyone  sending  Coupon  for  i/-. 

THE  FIQHTING  TEMERAIRE.    By  J.  W.  Turner,  R.A 
X  I3J  in.) 

JUNE    IN   THE   AUSTRIAN   TYROL 

R.A.     (i8|  X  I2i  in.) 

A  SUMMER  SHOWER.     By  C.  E.  Perugini.    (I2j  x  19  in.) 

THE  MONARCH    OF   THE  QLEN.     By  Sir  Edwin  Landseer 
(I4i  X  I4i  in.) 

BEATA  BEATRIX.     By  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.    (14  x  18  in.) 

THE  CORNFIELD.     By  Constable.    (i4i  x  i6i  in.) 

THE  VALLEY  FARM.     By  Constable.    (i4i  x  16S  in.) 

CUPID'S  SPELL.     By  J.  A.  Wood,  R.A.    (nixiSiin.) 

PROSERPINE.     By  D.  G.  Rossetti.    (9  x  19  in.) 

(The  sizes  given  are  of  the  actual  Pictures,  and  do  not  include 
the  white  mounts.) 


These  famous  pictures  look  best  in  a  green  or  brown  frame,  with 
gold  edging.  The  Collotype  process  excels  all  others.  The  Director 
of  the  National  Gallery,  Melbourne,  says  they  surpass  photographs  «! 
steel  engravings. 


e^ 


^ 


COUPON. 

Please 

send 

me  -  BLOSSOMS," 

for 

which 

1  enclose 

//- 
Name. 

To  "The  Review  of  Reviews," 

Equitable  BuHding, 

Melb 

ourn*. 
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HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS  CURE 


Thb  famous  remedy  For 


Hag  the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Chest  Medicine  in  Au4lrait» 


COUGHS,    BRONCHITIS,   ASTHMA   AND    CONSUMPTION. 

Those  who  have  taken  this  medicine  are  amazed  at  its  wonderful  influence.  Sufferers  from  any  form  of  Bronchitis,  C«juj;ri,  Uiificulty  or 
Breathing,  Hoarseness,  Pain  ^'r  Soreness  in  the  Chest,  experience  delightful  and  immediate  relief  ;  and  to  those  who  are  subject  to  Colds  on  the 
Chest  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  effects  a  Complete  Cure  It  is  most  comforting  in  allaying  irritation  in  the  throat  and  giving  strength  to  the  voice 
and  it  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  Asthma  to  become  Chronic,  nor  Consumption  to  develop  Consumption  has  never  been  known  lo  exist  wheit 
"Coughs"  have  been  properly  treated  with  this  medicine.  No  house  should  be  without  it,  as,  taken  at  the  beginning,  a  dose  i«  gciicra;>y 
sufficient,  and  a  Complete  Cure  is  certain. 

Remember  that  every  disease  has  Its  commencemeot.  and  CoosumpU«a 
is  oo  exception  lo  this  rule. 


^°  BEWARE  OF  COUGHS! 

BKONeHITIS    and    ASTHMH. 

A    COMMERCIAL   TRAVELLEE    SUFFERING   INTENSELT 
CURED   BY   UEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS  CURE. 

HAS  SINCE   CAMPED   OUT  AND  TRAVELLED  MUGH 
WITHOUT   CONTRAOTINO   A   GOLD. 


Mr.    W.   a.   Hearne. 

Dear  Sir,— In  1898,  I  was  for  four  yea.ra  pmrioxtMlj  la 
Qoeeiisland  travelling  represeutative  tor  a  mercantile 
house.  Having  contracted  a  heavy  cold,  I  placed  myself 
auder  a  medical  man,  and  used  all  kinds  of  chemists' 
prescriptions  ^/ithout  avail.  I  was  tlien  staying  at  Hayes' 
Terminus  llot«l,  Brisbane.  The  manager  did  all  possible 
for  me,  for  which  I  shall  always  feel  grateful.  Mr.  Duncan 
Ourrie.  at  that  time  acting  manager  for  the  New  York 
Liie  Insurance  Co.>  came  to  see  me  daily,  and  he  advised 
me  to  try  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  I  waa  about  done  for; 
could  not  eat,  or  scarcely  swallow;  in  fact,  used  to  nearly 
suffocate  a  dozen  times  a  day,  suffering  intensely.  Guess 
of  my  thankfulness,  wiien  Mr.  Currie  brought  me  a  bottle 
of  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  A  few  doses  actually  cured  ma. 
1  took  another  bottle  away  from  the  city  with  me,  and 
gave  part  of  it  to  a  young  girl  at  Southport,  and  it  also 
saved  lier  life.  The  balance  I  gave  to  Mr.  T.  McMillan, 
Tweed  River — three  persons  cured  by  your  valuable  medi- 
cine. Althoufjh  I  have  camped  out  and  travelled  about 
10,(»)  miles  since  my  illness,  I  have  not  contracted  a  cold 
ninre. — I    am.    Sir,    your   best    well-wisher, 

THOS.   ROSS,    Labasa,    via  Suva,    Fiji. 


BRONeHITIS. 


TWu    I'KKSONS    IN    NEW    ZEALAND    CURED    BY    ONB 
BOTTLE  OF   HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS  CURB. 


ONE   OF   THEM  HAD   BEEN   SUFFERING   FOB  TWELVE 
MONTHS. 


Mr.  Hearne.  Dear  Sir,— I  had  a  very  bad  oough,  so  I 
bought  one  bottle  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  used  about 
one-lialf  of  it,  wliieli  cured  my  cough  in  two  or  three  days. 
My  daughter,  who  had  been  troubled  with  a  bad  cough 
for  the  wast  twelve  months,  then  used  the  remaining  half 
of  the  medicine,  and  it  cured  her  also.  I  think  your  Bron 
chitis    Cure   is    a    wonderful    remedy. 

I  have  lived  on  my  farm  at  Bombay  for  about  36  years. 
You  are  at  lihertv  to  use  this  letter  in  any  wav  you 
please— Y'ours   respectfully,  CHAS.   WOOTTON. 

Bombay,    Auckland,    New    Zealand. 


BROXeHITIS    and     ASTHMn. 


A  SUFFERER   FOR   YEARS. 


IM.MEDIATE   RELIEF    AND    COMPLETE    CURE   BV 
HEARNE'S   BRONCHITIS   CURE. 
Mr.    Ilearno. 

Dear  Sir, — I  feel  in  duty  bound  to  express  my  gratitude 
first  to  you  for  your  marvellous  Bronchitis  and  Asthma 
Cure;  next  to  Mr.  Chesliire,  Chemist.  North  Brighton,  for 
having  so  valuable  a  cure  in  stock.  My  wife,  being  a  sufferer 
for  years,  I  purchased  one  bottle  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure. 
It  gave  immediate  relief,  and.  continuing  it  as  directed, 
it  efTected  a  complete  cure.  My  wife  and  I  recommend  it 
to  all  our  acquaintances  who  suffer  with  the  same.  Yoti 
can  U9e  this  letter  for  publication  if  you  wish. — Yours  sin- 
'v»roly.  F.    A.    CUTTEN, 

Elsternwick,  Victoria. 


BKOIveHlTlS. 


AN  ENGLISH  LADY  SO  ILL  THAT  THE   DOCTOR   H£LI> 
OUT  NO  HOPE. 


WAS    GIVEN    HEARNE'S    BRONCHinS    CURE,    AND    IT 
EFFECTED   A   COMPLETE   RtXOVLf{Y 


Mr.  Hearne.  Dear  Sir, — Not  long  since,  I  had  occasion 
to  visit  the  old  country,  and,  before  leaving  Melbourne, 
purchased  a  bottle  of  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure,  wliit  h  1  took 
with  me.  When  I  arrived  in  Leeds,  I  found  tliat  m.v  nie<'e. 
Miss  C.  Matthews,  was  suffering  from  a  very  severe  attack 
of  Broncliitis,  in  fact,  she  was  so  bad  that  the  family 
doctor  held  out  no  hope  of  her  recovery.  She  was  tJaen 
given  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure,  according  to  tlie  direction 
on  the  label,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  say  that  it  effected 
a    complete    cure.  R.    J.    MATTHEW .S, 

c/o    Allan    and    Co.,    Collins-street,    Melbourne. 


A    OAMBERWELL    RESIDENT    EXPRESSES    GRA'ITTUDB. 


Mr.  Hearne.  Dear  Sir, — Your  Bronchitis  Cure  lias  relieved 
my  wite  of  a  cough  which  followed  on  an  attack  of  in- 
fluenza. While  I  acknowledge  that  all  good  comes  from 
one  only  source,  ordinary  gratitude  bids  me  to  offer  my 
earnest  thanks  to  you.  through  whom  this  particular 
blessing  has  come.— I  remain,   dear  sir,    yours   very   truly. 

GEO.  8.   CALDWELL, 

Oamberwell,    Victoria 


a  PEW  BXTRHCTS  FROM  LETTERS. 


"Your  Bronfliitis  Cure  suited  Mrs.  Nicholson  splendidly 
Her  cough  is  gone.  It  eased  her  directly,  and  tliere  ir 
really  no  stuffiness  or  eliortness  of  breath  preuent  now.  I 
must  say  that  the  Bronchitis  Cure  is  wonderfsL  I  did  not 
think  she  could  live  until  the  morning,  hut  she  surprised 
mo  by  rallying,  and  is  now  able  to  be  out  of  bed  one* 
more."^'  A    M.  WESTON, 

"Thorpe,"    Warrnamhool.     Victoria. 

"Your  Bronchitis  Cure  is  the  best  medicine  I  have  ever 
taken."  D.   WILLIAMS. 

Hill-street,    Litligow.    N.S.W. 

"  Your  Bronchitis  Cure  is  all  you  describe  it  to  be."— 
Yours  m  st   r»ap«ctfully,  R.    J.    McGLELLAND. 

I?ed  Jacket,  via  Walhalla,  Victoria. 

"I  have  used  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure  with  splendid 
results.  Always  keep  it  in  the  liome  for  use.  It  acts  Uk« 
magic."  (Rev.)    JAMES    SMITH. 

Methodist   Parsonaee,    Dunkeld, 
Formerly  of  Oakleigh.  Victoria. 

"Your  Bronchitis  Cure  is  a  wonderful  medicine.— A.  B 
SIMMONS,  J.P..  No.  7  Rjiny-street,  Paddington,  Sydney." 

"I    have    used    your    Bronchitis    Cure    mvself.    and    havr 
recommended  it   to  oth-^rs,  with    most  beneficial   result*." 
(Rev.)  E.   J.   HENDERSON. 

Gumeracha,    South    Australia. 

"We.  the  uudftrsigned,  have  had  occasion  to  obtato 
Hearne's  B'-snchitis  Cure,  and  we  certify  that  it  was  jht 
fectly  and  rapidly  successful  under  circumstances  which 
undoubtedly  prove  its  distinct  healing  power."  Signed  bj 
the  Rev  JOfIN  SINCLAIR.  Myers-street.  Geelong.  and  M 
other    leading    residents. 


HEARNE'S     BRONCHITIS     CURE     SMALL     SIZE.     2'6  ,•     LARGE     SIZE.    46. 
Sold  bv  Chemists  and  Aledicine  Vendors,  and  by  the  Proprietor, 

W.    G.    HEARNE,    CHEMIST.    GEELONG.    VICTORIA. 

Forwarded  by  Post  to  any  Address  when  not  obtainable  locally. 
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Send  Is.  6d.  to  "Review  of  Reviews  "  Office, 
Equitable  Building,  Melbourne,  early,  to 
secure  copies.  They  will  be  Posted  innme- 
diately  they  arrive  in  Melbourne. 
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ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT' 


A  SIMPLE  REMEDY  FOR  PREVENTING  AND  CURING 
BY  NATURAL  MEANS 

All    Functional    Derangements   of  the   Liver,  Temporary  Con- 
gestion arising  from  Alcoholic  Beverages,  Errors  in  Diet, 
Biliousness,    Sicl<    Headache,  Giddiness,  Vomiting,   Heartburn, 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst, 

Skin   Eruptions,  Boils.  Feverish   Cold  with    High   Temperature 

and  Quick  Pulse,  Influenza,  Throat  Affections  and 

Fevers  of  all  kinds. 


INDIGESTION.  BILIOUSNESS.  SICKNESS.  &ko.— "I  have  often  thougrht  ol  writing  to  tell  you 
what  •  KltUIT  SALT'  has  done  for  me.  I  used  to  be  a  perfect  martyr  to  Indifreslion  and  Hilioasness.  About  six  or  seven 
years  back  my  husband  suirgested  I  should  try  'FRUIT  SALT.'  I  did  so,  and  the  result  has  been  marvellous.  I  never 
have  the  terrible  pains  and  sickness  I  used  to  have  ;  I  can  eat  almost  anything  now.  I  always  keep  it  in  the  house  and 
recommend  it  to  my  friends,  as  it  is  such  an  invaluable  pick-me-up  if  you  have  a  headache,  or  don't  feel  just  right. 

Yours  truly (August  8,  1900)." 

The  effect  of  ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  on   a   Oisordererf    "^teepleea   and    Feverish    Condition    is   •imply  marvelloua. 
It  Is,  in  fact,  Nature's  Own  RflTiedy,  and  an  Unsurpassed  One. 


CAUTION.— See  Capsule  marked  Eno's  'Frvjit  Salt.'    Without  it  you  have  a  Worthlrss  Imitatiom. 
Prepared  only  by  J.  C.  END,  Ltd.,  at  the  'FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  by  J.  C.  ENO'S  Patent. 
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t  EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  AND  TRAVELLING  TRINK  OlOHT  TO  CONTAIN  A  BOTTLE  Of  S 
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A    LIBRARY   OF    POETRY 

For  20/* 

A  Series  of  Twelve  Dainty  and  Attractive  Volumes,  containing  the  best  poetry  of  the  Master   Poets  of  the 

Nineteenth  Century.     The  contents  of  each  volume  nave  been  most  carefully  selected  so 

as  to  include  only  the  b^st  works  of  each  p  )et  represented  in  the  series. 

The  possessor  of  this  set  will  have  in  the  most  convenient  form,  the  best  and  noblest  thoughts  of  the  greatest  minds  of  last 
century.  In  these  dozen  volumes  he  will  find  'he  poems  thai  will  give  him  the  highest  healthiest,  and  most  enduring  pleasure.  As 
his  II  }<>d  ch4nc;es  Me  can  tu  n  tne  IC'tve-i  of  volu  ne  ater  volume,  hnding  inspiration  for  the  struggle  of  life,  consolation  and  comfort 
for  seasons    t  trial  and  of  sorrow  enter'aiiiment  for  the  jaded  brain  or  the  idle  hour   and  pure  pleasure  at  all  times. 

Everything  has  been  done  to  make  these  little  volumes  pleasant  companions.  The  type  is  clear,  the  paper  good,  the  size  con- 
venient, the  bindini;  att>active — in  short  the  Little  Masterpiece  [library  of  poets  is  sure  of  a  warm  welcome  in  every  home. 

The  hooks  are  bound  In  green  cloth  (6  in.  x  4  in.;  The  type  it  clear  and  distinct,  and  there  are  2500  pages  in  all  in  the  set.  The 
twelve  volumes  include  the  best  p  >ems  of 


BURNS  (with  Glossary) 

TENNYSON 

ROBERT    &    Mrs.    BROWNING 

WORDSWORTH 

M.    ARNOLD    &    COLERIDGE 

LONGFELLOW 


SCOTT    &     MACAULAY 

MINOR    AMERICAN     POETS 

KEATS    &    SHELLY 

LOWELL 

WHITTIER 

BYRON 


rue  Library  hts  into  a  special  wooden  bookcase,  covered  with  dark  cloth,  which  adds  considerably  to  the  appearance  of  the 
vid  lines 

Ke^idents  in  Victoria  must  send  2s.  extra  for  postage,  and  elsewhere  in  Australasia  Ss.    The  books  and  case  are  strongly  packed, 
>nd  will  arrive  in  good  condition.    Address  orders  to 

THE     MANAGER. 

"  I  he  Review  of  Reviews  for  Aistralasia  "  Hquitable  Building.  Melbourne. 


For  mutual  advantagre,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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[Minnea-polis   Journal. 
Internal  Troubles.- 

Mrs.  Russia  appears  to  have  begun  her  spring  house- 
cleaning. 
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FOOD 

is  best  for  BABIES, 

INVALIDS  and  the 

AGED. 

Benger's  Food  is  quite 
distinct  from  any  other. 
It  possesses  the  re- 
markable property  of 
rendering  milk,  with 
which  it  is  mixed  when 
used,  quite  easy  of 
digestion  by  Infants 
and  Invalids. 

Sold  by  ail  Chemists,  &c. 
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DELICIOUS 
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BISCUITS. 


The  Most  Successful 

Siscuit  yet  Introduced* 


THE 


Young  man's  magazine 

A  Literary  Journal  for  Young  Men. 


PUBLISHED      MONTHLY. 


POST    FREE,    3S.   6d.    PER    ANNUM. 


Bright,    Interesting,     Original,    and     Instructive 
Reading  Matter. 

No  House   Where   there   is   a   YOUNG  MAN  should  be 
without  "THE  YOUNG  MAN'S  MAGAZINE." 


STAR   NOVELTY  COMPANY, 

229  COLLINS  STREET,  MELBOURNE. 


HAVE  YOU  A  PHOTO. 

Of  a  friend  or  relative  of 
which  you  would  Iil<e  to  have 
extra  copies?  If  so,  send  it 
to  us,  and  wo  will  send  12 
Copies  and  lirooch  with  Col- 
oured Copy  therein,  for  only 

3/e>. 

Originals  returned.  This  is  a 
special  otfer,  made  to  adver- 
lise  our  other  goods  ;  there- 
fore you  should  send  at  once 
o  secure  it.  Everylxjdy  de- 
ghted.  Allow  about  lo  days 
or  completion.  A  trial  will 
>rove  this  a  bargain. 

Mention     this     paper    and 
address  your  order  to — 

Premrer  Building, 

Box  466,  G.P.O, 


XVI. 
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INew    Zealand    Free    Lance. 

The  Land  for  Settlements  Acts  Extension  Bill  increases 
the  maximum  amount  that  may  be  raised  in  any  finan- 
cial year  for  the  acquisition  of  estates  from  £500,000  to 
£700.000. 

The  Earth  Hunger. 

King  DICK:  '  This  key  is  too  small  to  open  tlie  lock, 
John.     Give   me    something    that   will    fit." 


€€ 


The  Spectator** 


Is  the  Organ  of  the  MethoOisi  Cturch  in 
Victoria  and  Tasmania. 


It  is  a  Live,  Brigiit,  Ip-to-Dat    Journal. 

Sold  at  Ss.  Sd.  per  annum  {lOs.  lOd   posted). 


The  late  Rev.  E.  S.  Bickford  wrote  concerning  it  as 
follows: — "The  ^'frdator  has  become  one  of  ll^  very  best 
religious  papers  published  in  Australasia.  It  is  now  possible 
to  recommend  it  with  confidence,  not  only  to  the  Methodists 
but  to  Christians  of  all  denominations.  For  whilst  its  chief 
aim  is  to  serve  the  Methodist  Cluirch  in  Victoria  and  Tas- 
mania, it  is  free  from  everything  parochial  and  sectarian, 
and  gives  a  generous  recognition  to  our  sister  churches. 
Every  person  in  the  colonies  who  aspires  to  be  an  intel- 
ligent Alethodist,  must  read  its  columns." 


PRINTIMG 

Of  all  Descriptions  is  undertaken 
and  executed  with  Jiccuracy  and 
Promptitude. 

T.  W.  RASHLEIGH, 
270  Post  Office  Place, 

Melbourne. 
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BREAKFAST    LUNCti 
\^^  6>  SUPPER   is 


Pi  Cocoa  you  can  enjoy  '* 
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\_New    Zealand   Free    Lance 
Weiied  -What  Will  the  Harvest  Be  ? 


GEREBOS 


TABLE 


SALT 


contains  the  nourishing 
Phosphates  which  are  lacking 
in  White  Bread.  By  using 
onlyCEREBOS"  SALT  in  the 
kitchen  and  at  table  you  get 
the  same  benefit  as  from 
eating  Brown  Bread. 


li'holesald  Agents: — Peterson  &'  Co., 
Melbourne. 
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BOOKS 


FOR   THE 


BAIRNS. 


This  Handsome  Present 

Is  one  that  will  be  acceptable  to  either  very 

young  or  older  children. 

The    Books    are    cloth    bound,    pleasing  in 

appearance,  and  put  together  strongly. 

They  are  full  of  .  .  . 

NURSERY    RHYMES, 

FAIRY    TALES, 

FABLES, 

STORIES  OF  TRAVEL, 

Etc  ,  Etc. 

E\'eryone  who  buys  the  Books  is  delighted 

with  them.       Numbers    of  people 

repeat  orders  for  friends. 

You  Could  Not  Buy  a  Better 

BIRTHDAY     GIFT 

Or    CHRISTMAS    GIFT 

For  Your  Child. 


CONTENTS  : 

\0L.   I.— .E.sop's   Fables.  VOL.    VI.— Tlie     Story     ot     the     Robins     and     the 

\'()L.    II. — Nursery   Rhymes   and   Nursery    Tales.  Story   of   a   Donkey. 

\'0L.    III. — The    Adventures    of    Reynard    the    Fox  \'0L.    VII.— The    Cluistinas     Stocking     and     Hans 

and  The  Adventures  of  Old  Brer  Rabbit.  Andersen's   Fairv   Stories. 

\()L.   IV.— Cindeiella  and  Other  Fairy   Tales,   and  VOL.    VUI.— Gulliver's    Travels.       1.— Among    the 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.  Little     People     of     Liliput.       2. — Among      the 

VOL.    V. — Pilgrim's    Progress.  Giants. 

Vol.     IX. — Baron     Munchausen  and     Sinbad     the      Sailor. 


Write,  enclosing  YS.    6d.,  to 


rr 


The    Manager, 

THE   REVIEW    OF   REVIEWS," 

EQUITABLE     BUILDING,      MELBOURNE- 
And    it    will    be  sent  to  you,    post  free. 
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These  Post  Cards  have  hten  specially  produced 
for  us  by  tlie  New  Colouktype  Pkochss. 

rhey  are  reproductions  of  Original    Oil    and 

Water  Colour  Paintings  in  all  their 

Natural  Colours. 

Now  that  the  postal  restiiction,  which  prohibited 
wii  iiij;  on  the  addiess  side  has  heeii  removed,  I'iclure 
Post-Cards  will  he  much  more  ustd,  especiahj  as  tl  e 
Post  Uftice  olTicials  take  great  pains  not  to  damaj,e  ihe 
pictnte. 


^'l^BP 


SERIES  No. 

(16    Cards.) 

The  Harbour  at  Venice 

Purity 

The  Shephard's  Star 

Ai  Old  Salt 

T  c  Weddino  Party 

A  Neigh  lourly  Ch  t 

Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun 

Sunset  on  Long  isl  nd 

Berksliire  Broak  In  Autumn 

A  Passing  Storm 

Lands  :aDe  'Corot) 

In  a  Bad  Fix 

Judiment  of  Paris 

Autumi 

Thre  •  Boatmen  of  Barce- 

hna 
The  Fishermen's  Return 

sV    T?    ^ 


'|THE   harbour   at   VENICE. 
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Picture  Post-Cards  are  becomi  g 
more  and  more  popular,  hut  the  best  should  be 
used  ;  that  is  why  you  should  write  for  our 
series  at  once. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  particulars  eiven  that  the  two 
gpries  enibrnce  a  variety  of  1  ind  and  sen^capps,  heads, 
domestic  subjects,  animal  life,  etc.  They  exceed  in 
beauty  and  Hnish.  richness  and  variety  of  design,  any 
thinsf  on  the  mnrlfet. 

Tt  is  of  these  nictu'es,  which  are  now  for  the  first  time 
reproduced  as  Post-'ards.  that  Sir  PFITM"  Rf'RNK 
JONR"*  writes  :—"  T  have  the  srroatest  pleasure  in  ex 
pressinsr  mv  admiration  for  the  hi^h  atandnvd  of  excel 
lence  obtained  in  the  coloured  repr"'duotions  of  pnint- 
inss,  which  T  hnd  the  ooportunitv  of  seeinif  'he  other 
dav,  and  I  wish  them  all  the  success  they  so  undoubtedly 
deserve." 

The  Two  Scries  Cil  Cards).  2s.  2d.  post  free. 
One  Series  (16  Cards)  Is.  Id,  post  free. 
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SERIES  No. 

16    Cards.) 

The  Song  of  the L  T\iBreton) 

The  Chess  Players 

Ycuth 

A  Summer  Day  in  Holland 

Wa  er* 
The  Fortune  Teller  (Oe/^») 

Vei.lce  (Canal) 
The  Evening  Meal 
It'ghland  Sheep 
The  Mariner 
The  01.1  Homestead 
.■Salt  La  e  Valley 
T>e  P  ritan  Girl 
Preparing  t  e  Fete 
Sunset  on  Mount  Hood 
The  Voug  Mother 
Street  Scene  in  Ve.ice 
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%  Equitable  Building.  Melbourne.  ™"-  ^^'^'^^  p'aykrs.  | 
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DR.    MARSDEN^S 
Medicated  Electric  Battery  Plaster 

eURES     WHEN    ALL     ELSE     FAILS. 


Wonderfully  Speedy  Relief,  and  Certain  Cure.  What 
the  Medication  cannot  do,  the  Electric  Battery  does. 
Nothing  else  like  It  In  Australia.  Is  Cheap  and  Most 
Effective. 

YOU  KNOW  THE  COST  OF  CURE  NOW.    NO  AFTER  EXPENSE. 

Medicated  Electric  Battery  Piasters  are  Made  in  Twe  Varieties. 


Mrs.  SAMSON,  Forest  Lodjre,  Sydney,  write*:  — 
"I  was  a  constant  sufferer  with  rlieuinaiism 
and  kidney  complaint,  and  was  cured  by  your 
plaster.  Send  another  one;  I  would  not  be  with- 
out one  in   the   house." 


No.  1  Cure  : 
RHBUMHTISM. 
LLMBHGO. 

seiHTiea, 

SLEEPLESSNESS, 

SPLEEN. 

KIDNEY  eOMPLAINT. 

BaeKAeHB. 

INDIGESTION. 
NEURHLGIH. 

CURES   ALL   NERVOUS 


No.   2   CUREi 
GENERAL  DEBILITY, 
PLEURISY. 
LUNG   DISEHSB, 
STOMHeH    PAINS. 
EeZEMA. 
OPEN  SORES. 
SPRAiMS. 
SPINAL  or  HEART 
WEAKNESS. 

OR   BLOOD    DISEASES. 


W.  COAKLEY,  130  Little  Collins-street,  writes:  — 
'■  Pleased  to  let  you  know  your  Electric  Plaster 
cured  my  severe  backache  and  kidneys.  Will  do 
my  utmost  to  advertise  you.  What  doctors  failed 
to   do,  your   Plaster   did." 


Miss  HOLZENBERGER.  St.  Kilda.  writes:— "  Pelt 
relief  after  24  hours,  and  liver  completely  cured 
In  60  hours.    Not  had  the  slightest  pain  since." 


Mr.   D.   THOMAS:— "  Wonderful   discovery.    Ben* 
fited    me    greatly.    Every    success." 

WE  can   only   Persuade — 

It    is   for   YOU   to   ACT- 


Australaslah 
Address: 


ELECTRIC  BATTERY  PLASTER  CO.,  243  COLLINS  ST.,  MELBOURNE. 

PRICE,  7S.  6d.     From  all  Chemists  or  Medicine  Vendors,  or  Direct  by  I'ost. 

Wtiolesale  Agents  for  Victoria:  Messrs.  ROCKE,  TOMPSITT  &  Co..  Melbourne. 
W.  Aus.  :  Messrs.  F.  H.  FAULUiNQ-&  Co.,  Perth. 


BUTTER-SCOTCH 

(The  Celebrated  Sweet  for  Children). 


k. 


A 


^^  Reader,  why  not  be  ahle  to  use  the 

most  mysterious  and  ^wwerful  force  of 
u»ture?  By  my  method  you  can  learn 
to  Hypnotize  in  a  ijw  hours  time,  with- 
out leaving  your  nCme.  You  can  i>er- 
lorm  all  tlie  many  marvellnns  feats 
that  are  possible  to  tlie  Hypnotist. 
Through  Hypnotism  you  ran  cure  d'sease 
f  conquer  pain;  win  reluctant  affection, 
gratify  your  ambitions,  and  produce 
amusement  by  the  hour.  It  costs  you 
I  nothing  to  find  out  all  about  it.  1  have 
I  Just  i8sue<l  in  book  form  a  mammotli 
illustrat«d  LESSON  Of  Key  tO 
I  Hypnotism,  which  fully  explains 
I  the  mysteries  and  secrets 
'of  the  Art,  'It  contains 
hund^-eds  of  beantitu'  and 
..rtistic  engravings,  and  is  the  most  el.ib(,rnio 
and  expeusive  thing  of  the  k  iid 
ever  puhllihed.  For  a  sliort 
time  I  will  send  this  mastnill- 
cent  work  FREE,  aenled  on 
receipt  of  Gd.  (stamps)  to  cover 
postage.  Order  to-day  and  lenrii 
to  Hypnotize.  It  is  a  chance  uf 
a  lile-tlme.    Adurcss— 

Prof.  R.  H.  BARRADEN, 

89  Pitt  Strkkt,  Svj^ney,  N.S.W. 


These  Natural  Home  Cures 

Of  the  Most  Successful  Hy^iienic  Non-Drug 
Physicians  of  the  World,  are  guaraiitefd  to.Cure 
a  Lirealer  Propprtion  »(  Cases  I 'eateil  ihanal* 
other  systems,  at  a  fraotlon  of  their  co»t7^^^^ 

Particulars  free  hv   Post. 


Proprietort:    ACETOPATHIC    INSTITUTE. 

ROYAL     PARADE,     PARKVILLE,     MELBOURNE. 
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Silver-Plated 
Dessert   Spoons 


Table    Spoons. 


FREE 


COUPONS 

In   Every 

PacKet. 
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A  SOBER  MAN 

IS   HIS  OWN    MASTER, 
WHY  BE  A  SLAVE  TO   DRINK7 

Dr.  Lanj^^ston's  Vegetable  Cure  for  Alco- 
holism never  fails.  A  few  doses  produce 
a  wonderful  change.  The  craving  for  all 
intoxicants  is  destroyed,  the  nerves  be- 
come steady,  the  appetite  for  food  returns, 
refreshing  slee]5  ensues. 
i  IT    MAY    BE   GIVEN    SECRETLY 

I  i»:icl  Cures  are  effecto^l  Qmckly.   I''.asily,  Safely 
and  Permanently.     DUUNKENNKSS  is  a  Dis- 
■ife.  not  a  Habit,  and  can  he  cured. 

MOTHERS,  SAVE  YOUR  SONS, 

..elease   tliem  fnnn  hoiulage  wlietlier  they   will 
or    not.      My  Cure    takes   away   all   desire    for 
l.ijuor  without  tlie  patient's  knowledge. 
My  Book  "Reclaimed,"  No.  5.  Hosied  FREE. 
Address  all  Coiiununieaxions  to  the 

Dr.  LANCSTON  INSTITUTE 

129  COLLINS  ST.,  MELB  JUR:<E. 


W.    Jno. 


BAKER,     CUTLER, 

3  Hunter  Street, 

Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Xmas  -  -  - 
Presentation 

RAZORS. 


Pockot  8h  V  rg  0  'fit  (size  wlien  closed,  about  7 
X  fY,  ill.),  f.ra.iic-d  I  tMtlicr  with  sc-wii  Icailier  lin  iiK. 
coiilaiiiinc  )4iii.  llnlii.H  (.round  Raznr,  Kazor  Strop, 
Melnl-Hamilu  J'oUl.ii^j  Shaviii);  llrusli.  Sick  So  ip  111 
N.etuI  Case  and  Cimib-lTj.  6i.  coin\)lete.  With 
J4in.  Razor,  20»  :  with  Ivory  Handle  Razor,  26«.  each. 


Cases  of  R  t  T*.  size  7  x  I'.i  in.,  contain  n^^  2  W.  Jno. 
B  k  r'»  full  liollow  ground  St.indard  Razors:  B.ack 
Han  le.,lSl. ;  I  ory  Ua  difi    2as.  per  case. 

All  Pott  Free  tbro   v)  out.  C.>niinonwealtb  •  nd 
K  w  Zail.n  . 

I'lease  Mention  This  Paper. 


W.  Jno.  Biker's  Stun- 
d«rd  Kazor  ,  full  linllow 
Ifroiind,  Jjin.  wide  ;  Black 
han  i<B.  7  6<l.  ;  Ivory 
Handlrs    10s.  6d.  each. 
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Election 
Surprises. 


1^  

""'■'l  Melbourne,  Nov.  10. 

f  The  event  of  the  month  has  been 

the  West  Australian  elections.  In 
the  matter  of  elections,  the  States 
have  had  some  surprises  lately.  It 
is  not  long  since  a  Tasmanian  Government  was  al- 
most annihilated  when  it  appealed  to  the  electors ; 
South  Australia  lately  witnessed  the  same  spectacle, 
and  now  West  Australia  has  inflicted  an  over- 
x^'helming  defeat  on  the  Labour  Party,  which, 
under  Mr.  Daglish,  lately  occupied  the  Government 
benches.  Mr.  Rason  and  his  colleagues,  who  suc- 
( eeded  Mr.  Daglish,  have,  on  going  to  the  country, 
scored  a  great  victory.  The  Labour  Party  has 
lost  at  least  six  seats  that  it  formerly  held,  and 
some  of  its  strongest  men.  Mr.  Daglish,  who  stood 
as  an  Independent,  was  returned,  defeating  the  can- 
didate who  had  the  support  of  the  Labour  Party. 
From  one  extreme  the  pendulum  has  swung  to  the 
other.  The  parties  in  the  last  Parliament  and  the 
present  stand  to  one  another  in  about  the  following 
proportions  :  — 


I'ast     . , 
Present 


Labour. 


13 


Others. 
24 
36 


Independent. 

4 
I 


It  was  the  Independents  in  the  last  Parliament  that 
put  the  Labour  Party  into  power.  The  Government 
majority  was  small,  and  the  dissension  in  Labour 
ranks  so  great  that  it  could  not  stand  the  strain, 
and  one  of  the  most  turbulent  and  hopeless  of  Go- 
\ernments  di'-'d  when  INIr.  Daglish  resigned. 


Too  Mucit 
Caucus  or 
Too  Little. 

that  was  the 
jther  hand, 
was  because 


Mr.  Daglish  complained  that  he 
found  Government  and  caucus  in- 
compatible, that  a  caucus-ruled  Go- 
vernment was  impossible,  and  that 
reason  of  the  disturbances.  On  the 
the  Labour  Party  say  that  it 
there  was  too  little  caucus  that  the 
trouble  arose,  that  Mr.  Daglish  wanted  to  run 
the  country  alone.  It  is  possible  to  imagine  a  Go- 
vernment dominated  by  a  closely  agreed  party,  will- 
ing to  go  cautiously,  and  concede,  but  one  built  on 
other  lines  is  as  likely  to  go  astray  as  a  motor-car 
run  by  a  committee.  Any  concern,  no  matter  what 
it  is,  that  binds  men  in  traces,  must  necessarily  be 
operated  carefully,  as  under  ordinary  circumstances 


there  is  no  room  for  fractious  spirits  to  work  off  any 
spare  enthusiasm.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  for  a 
closely  packed  party  to  direct  a  Government,  and  it 
does  not  matter  by  what  name  it  is  called,  but  the 
elements  must  be  united.  That  is  precisely  where 
the  West  Australian  Caucus  failed.  It  was  like  a 
full,  overstrained  bag  with  openings  bursting  all  over 
it.  Every  man  was  a  law  unto  himself.  The  result 
was  inevitable.     A  party  like  that  must  suffer  defeat. 


The  Genesis. 


Looking  at  the  exodus,,  it  is  perhaps 
something  of  a  marvel  to  many  as 
to  how  the  party  was  returned  with 
such  strength  at  the  previous  elec- 
tions. But  the  end  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  Labour 
Party  was  at  its  zenith,  as  far  as  West  Australia  was 
concerned,  for  in  the  Federal  Parliament,  and  to  their 
credit  be  it  said,  the  type  returned  from  the  West 
was  one  that  no  State  had  need  to  be  ashamed  of. 
This  evidently  brought  the  party  generally  into 
favour,  and  on  this  wave  the  State  Party  was 
swept  in.  But  the  type  of  man  returned  for  the 
State  Parliament  was  vastly  different  to  that  in  the 
federal  House,  and  it  is  httle  wonder  that  the  storm 
and  chaos  came.  The  party  there  must  learn  its 
lesson,  as  every  kind  of  political  party  is  beginning 
to  learn,  that  it  will  not  do  to  put  up  any  kind  of  a 
man  so  long  as  he  will  vote  like  a  machine.  It  is 
not  simply  measures  that  the  voter  must  consider, 
but  men.  This  has  been  too  much  overlooked  in 
the  past,  but  it  is  getting  more  recognition.  The 
West  Australian  experience  bears  out  that  view.  No 
man  can  be  expected  to  legislate  higher  than  his  own 
personal  standard.  The  standard  of  the  individual 
must  be  placed  higher.  Probably  the  Labour  Party 
in  the  West  will  learn  its  lesson.  As  it  is,  even  the 
Labour  parties  in  the  other  States  will  not  be  sorry 
at  the  turn  events  have  taken.  A  Government  like 
the  defeated  one  is  a  credit  to  no  party.  It  was  too 
weak  to  be  cohesive,  and  was  bound  to  fall  asunder. 


A  Contrast. 


The  West  Australian  section  of  the 

Federal      Parliament       presents      a 

striking    contrast    to     the     present 

State     one.       There    by    far    the 

larger     proportion     of     the     members     belong     to 

the     Labour      Party,      numbering      four      out      of 

five     in     the     House     of     Representatives,      and 
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four  out  of  six  in  the  Senate.  But  these  are  of  a 
different  calibre,  and  the  recent  elections  cannot  be 
taken  as  an  indication  of  what  might  happen  at  a 
F'ederal  election.  No  matter  what  party  is  con- 
cerned, Labour  or  otherwise,  it  stands  a  good  chance 
to  win  if  it  has  regard  to  the  kind  of-  man  it  puts 
forward  to  support  its  measures. 

The  Parliaments,  both  State  and 
The  End  of  Federal,  are  beginning  to  dream  of 
the  Sessions.  an  early  close,  and  members  are 
becoming  restive  as  probabilities  of 
lengthened  discussions  increase,  and  their  pros- 
pects of  a  cessation  of  work  grows  little 
brighter.  New  Zealand  has  already  ended  her 
f^arliamentary  labours  for  this  year,  and  shortly  will 
be  in  the  throes  of  an  election.  One  of  the  last 
things  done  in  that  Parliament  was  to  lay  aside  a 
sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  to  estab- 
lish communication  by  wireless  telegraphy  between 
that  colony  and  Australia.  There  is  no  reason  at 
all  why  this  shou'd  not  be  done,  and  at  once,  except 
that  it  would  interfere  naturally  with  the  present 
cable  arrangements.  As  an  alternative  means  of 
i-ommunication,  however,  in  the  event  of  the  cable 
going  wrong,  the  Federal  Parliament  might  very 
well  consider  the  advances  which  are  being  made 
by  New  Zealand.  Up  to  the  present,  the  former 
has  been  inclined  to  put  aside  the  suggestions  of 
X^ew  Zealand  as  chimerical  and  impracticable. 
But  it  is  one  of  the  things  which  must  come 
soon,  in  spite  of  any  conservative  opposition.  A 
very   hopeful    sign   of   the   times    is   to   be   found    iti 


the  fact  that  Mr.  Seddon  has  also  asked  for  a  much 
larger  sum  of  money  in  order  to  promote  closer 
settlement.  New  Zealand  has  found  the  right  way 
out  of  the  land  hunger  difficulty,  and  a  way  which 
any  Parliament  would  do  well  to  follow.  One  very 
serious  mistake  that  the  Victorian  Government  is 
making  is  that  it  parts  with  the  title  to  the  resumed 
land.     This  New  Zealand  does  not. 


Private  Enter-     '^^^^  wisdom  and  the  practicability 
prise  V.  of  the  policy  which  we  have  strongly 

Government  advocated  of  cutting  up  large  es- 
Stagnatian.  tates  into  small  areas  suitable  for 
land  settlement  has  nowhere  been  better  exemplified 
than  in  a  recent  case  in  New  South  Wales,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  slowness  of  Government  methods, 
and  its  frequent  inability  to  see  a  good  thing  when 
it  is  thrust  in  front  of  its  nose,  is  also  emphasied.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Namoi  River,  in  New  South  Wales, 
there  has  lain  for  a  long  time  a  large  estate  towards 
which  farmers,  desiring  small  holdings,  have  often 
cast  longing  eyes.  The  land  was  some  time  ago 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Government  by 
local  residents  for  close  settlement,  and  an  inspec- 
tion was  made  by  the  Minister.  Hopes  were  rea- 
sonably entertained  of  its  resumption.  It  was,  how- 
ever, passed  by,  for  reasons  possibly  well-known  to 
the  Government,  but  not  very  evident  to  those  out- 
side. A  month  or  two  after  the  Ministerial  in- 
spection, two  or  three  shrewd  business  men  of  Tam- 
worth  purchased  the  land,  and  did  precisely  what 
the  Government  ought  to  have  done.  They  cut  the 
property  up  into  60  little  farms,  running  from  100 
to  2000  acres,  advertised  it  thoroughly,  and  some 
idea  of  the  demand  for  land  in  small  holdings  may 
be  gained  from  the  fact  that  in  an  hour  and  a- 
quarter  practically  the  whole  property  was  sold. 
For  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  the  town  of  Gunne- 
dah  has  been  thronged  with  people  from  all  over 
the  States,  desiring  to  inspect  the  property,  and  a 
total  of  something  like  400  buyers  assembled  to  bid 
for  the  sections.  Now  this  is  what  would  happen 
all  over  Australia  if  facilities  were  given  for  the 
(nitting  up  of  large  estates,  and,  although  the  pro- 
per thing  for  the  Governments  to  do  is  to  resume 
the  properties,  and  let  them  out  at  reasonable  rents 
so  that  the  poorest  man  in  the  land  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  settling  upon  them,  yet  the  example 
of  the  enterprising  speculators  on  the  Namoi  might 
well  be  followed  by  moneyed  men  wherever  there 
are  arable  lands  used  as  sheep  runs.  So  keen  is 
the  demand  for  land  that  there  is  hardly 
an  estate  in  Victoria  and  in  the  western 
and  southern  portions  of  New  South  Wales 
that  would  not  pay  speculators  or  owners 
handsomely  to  subdivide  and  sell  in  small 
lots.  Take  the  huge  extent  of  country  lying  round 
Melbourne  in  close  proximity  to  markets,  or  in  the 
ijreat  Western  District  within  such  easv  reach  of  a- 
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seaport.  If  the  same  practice  were  carried  out  in 
these  places  as  has  been  carried  out  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  in  New  South  Wales,  the  land  pro- 
blem, and  largely  the  unemployed  problem,  would 
be  so'ved,  while  Governments  dream,  failing  to  realise 
the  necessities  and  the  possibilities  of  the  case. 


The  Parliament  of  Labour  proposed 
by  Mr.  Seddon,  to  which  we  made 
reference  in  our  last  issue,  has  been 
postponed  for  a  time.  It  is  under- 
stood   that    none    of   the    invitations   issued    by    the 


Mr.  Seddon's 

Parliament  of 

Labour. 


likely  to  be  dissipated.  That  is  one  of  the  strong 
po'nts  of  the  Victorian  Wages  Boards,  and  if  Mr. 
Seddon  can  induce  representatives  of  labour,  em- 
ployers, and  all  who  are  likely  to  be  concerned  to 
come  together  and  discuss  their  problems,  an  ad- 
vanced step  is  taken  which  every  country  in  the 
world  will  do  well  to  copy.  A  country  may  well 
bear  the  expense  of  such  a  conference,  seeing  that 
it  is  likely  to  gain  such  a  vast  deal  directly  in  the 
way  of  increased  business,  and  indirectly  in  the  way 
of  the  prevention  of   industrial   troubles. 


Henley  on   the   Yarra,   Melbourne,  October  28. 


Premier  have  been  refused,  but  there  was  a  un- 
animity of  opinion  that  the  matter  was  so  important 
as  to  demand  a  little  more  time  in  the  way  of  pre- 
paration, and  that  a  hurried  conference  would  na- 
turally result  in  disorder.  The  idea,  however,  is  a 
good  one,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  The  more  that  employers  and  employed 
can  be  got  together  to  talk  in  a  friendly  way  over 
mutual   difficulties,    the   sooner   are   the    difficulties 


An  Fmpire 
Council. 


The  effort  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Reeves  to 
endeavour  to  establish  a  Council  of 
the  Empire  cannot  but  meet  with 
the  cordial  approval  of  every  lover 
of  it  in  Australasia,  seeing  that  the  Empire  is  made 
up  of  detached  fragments,  which  have  the  right  of 
forming  their  own  laws,  and  which  would  brook 
no  interference  with  it.  "  So  many  men,  so  maiiy 
minds,"   and   such   varying  conditions   it   is   certain 
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that  in  some  measure  they  must  conflict.  Just  as 
it  is  desirable  that  a  court  of  law  should  be  estab- 
lished before  trouble  between  litigants  arises,  so 
that  they  shall  have  an  instant  opportunity  of  re- 
ferring their  disputes  to  it,  so  it  is  desirable  to  have 
some  sort  of  council  composed  of  representatives 
from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  to  which  questions 
affecting  the  Empire  can  be  referred.  A  provision 
of  this  kind  might  possibly  have  saved  America  for 
England.  The  lack  of  it  may  be  the  reason  for  dis- 
ruption in  some  parts  of  the  Empire  in  days  to  come. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  that  events  will 
flow  on  so  smoothly  that  there  shall  be  no  causes  of 
friction;  the  colonies  are  so  far  away  from  Eng- 
land, and  the  conditions  of  life  and  government  so 
vastly  different,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  Home 
Government  to  correctly  judge  the  exact  treatment 
which  may  be  necessary.  We  therefore  hail  the 
prospects  of  a  permanent  council ;  it  is  certainly 
advisable  as  another  bond  to  bind  the  Empire  to- 
gether, a  bond  stronger  than  any  mere  fiscal  bond 
could  ever  be. 


The  question  of    the    dumping    of 

American         American    Harvesters    in    Australia 

Austrafasia.      cannot  yet  be  said  to  be  settled,  but 

New  Zealand,  with  her  customary 
readiness,  has  taken  the  matter  in  hand  so  far  as 
to  pass  an  Agricultural  Implement  Bill.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  inadequate  to  deal  with  the  question  thor- 
oughly, but  it  is  a  step.  It  provides  for  a  Board, 
comprising  the  President  of  the  Arbitration  Court, 
President  of  the  Farmers'  Union,  the  President  of 
the  Canterbury  Industrial  Association  and  represen- 
tatives of  each  of  the  Trade  Councils  and  Agricul- 
tural Associations.  The  Board  will  make  a  strict 
enquiry-  into  the  conditions  governing  the  import  of 
agricultural  implements.  This  particular  matter  is 
quite  outside  the  special  region  of  either  Free  Trade 
or  Protection.  It  is  a  question  of  Australasian  in- 
dustry being  swamped  by  the  entry  of  a  piratical 
imitation  of  an  Australian  invention.  The  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Company  is  stated  to  sell  its 
machine  at  a  loss  of  over  ^12.  Signs  are  not  want- 
ing that  a  very  determined  eff^ort  is  being  made  to 
capture  the  Australasian  market  at  all  costs,  and 
the  matter  has  resolved  itself  into  a  question  of 
fighting  a  huge  American  Trust,  which  evidently 
has  enough  capital  at  its  back  to  carry  on  a  losing 
battle  for  a  long  time  in  the  hope  of  gaining  an 
ultimate  victory.  It  is  understood  that,  as  far  as  New 
Zealand  is  concerned,  steps  will  be  taken  to  ensure 
the  agricultural  implement  purchaser  from  an  unwar- 
ranted rise  in  local  goods  if  the  foreign  article  is 
shut  out.  This  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  it  would 
be  as  bad  for  the  public  to  be  exploited  by  an  Aus- 
tralasian Trust  as  it  would  be  by  an  American 
Trust.  As  far  as  this  particular  thing  is  concerned, 
however,  there  is  little  prospect  of  it  happening. 
Local  competition  will  be  likely  to  keep  prices  down. 


As  far  too  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned,  legislative 
machinery  is  in  readiness  to  deal  with  combines. 
The  Bill  passed  in  New  Zealand,  however,  has  a  very 
objectionable  feature,  in  that  it  is  proposed 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  20  per  cent. 
subsidy  to  local  manufacturers  in  the  event  of  their 
being  compelled  to  fight  the  American  Harvest<T 
Trust  within  the  period  of  the  next  assembling  of 
Parliament  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  it  is  con- 
sidered to  be  necessary.  But  this  is  the  wrong  way 
to  fight  the  difficulty.  Why  should  the  local  tax- 
payer be  burdened  to  this  extent?  The  Federal 
Parliament  should  also  take  the  matter  in  hand.  It 
is  a  question  upon  which  all  shades  of  opinion 
should  be  agreed,  and  no  time  need  be  wasted 
in  getting  a  short  Bill  passed  which  would  give  the 
local  manufacturers  some  assistance  in  holding  their 
own  against  the  attack  of  this  commercial  octopus. 
If  it  is  not  done,  hundreds  of  artisans  will  be 
thrown  out  of  employment,  the  public  will  be  no 
better  served,  and  a  great  foreign  monopoly  will  be 
assisted.  It  is  obvious  that  as  soon  as  the  Trust 
has  secured  its  ends,  the  market  prices  would  go  up 
to  a  level  that  would  be  ruinous  to  the  farratr. 
The  matter  might  be  well  dealt  with  without  a 
raising  of  the  general  tariff  question. 

Mr.    Seddon's    Slander    Bill,    which 

^       -        .       was  proposed  with  a  view  to  limit- 
Free  Soeech 

•^       ■      ing  the  attacks  of  politicians  upon 

one  another  is  reactionary,  and  not 
likely  to  find  favour  in  a  democratic  community. 
Freedom  of  speech  is  one  of  the  first  essentials  of 
a  free  people,  and  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  it 
is  playing  with  a  dangerous  power  that  may  be  likely 
to  injure  the  one  who  attempts  to  use  it.  The  mea- 
sure was  without  doubt  prompted  by  the  statements 
which  have  lately  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
Seddon  voucher,  but  whether  these  be  true  or  not 
has  really  no  bearing  upon  the  question  of  free 
speech.  Unwarranted  attacks  are  always  to  be  de- 
precated, but  to  attempt  to  muzzle  free  speech  in 
political  circles  would  be  to  put  the  hands  of  the 
clock  back  with  a  vengeance.  The  most  loathsome 
political  corruption  might  exist  without  let  or  hin- 
drance if  the  opportunity  for  free  criticism  were 
denied.  Australasian  politics  have  such  a  liberal 
tendency  that  it  is  surprising  that  one  of  Mr.  Sed- 
don's frame  of  mind  should  have  originated  such  an 
out-of-date  proposal. 

The  reported  attack  of  Mr.  Wise  on 
Minding  Our  Own   the  British  Liberal  Party,  which  is 
Affairs.         dealt  with   in   the   course  of  inter- 
views in  another  part  of  this  issue, 
brings  up  prominently  again  the  question   of  Aus- 
tralian  interference  in  English   politics.     If  recent 
reports  from  some  of  the  British  papers  be  correct, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  this  is  not  the 
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Judge   Box,  who   Succeeds  the   Late  Judge  Gaunt. 

only  occasion  lately  on  which  Australians  in  London 
have  professed  to  express  Australian  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  present  British  administration.  We 
feel  that  the  growing  habit  of  interfering  in  Home 
affairs  is  one  that  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned. 
Apart  altogether  from  its  bad  taste,  it  is  the  worst 
possible  policy  which  Australians  can  adopt  if 
they  desire  to  strengthen  the  bonds  between  them- 
selves and  the  mother  country.  The  only  consola- 
tion in  the  matter  is  that  these  men  cannot  be  said 
in  any  respect  to  reflect  Australian  sentiment.  It 
is,  however,  of  urgent  necessity  that  Australians  in 
Britain,  as  well  as  some  here,  should  mind  their  own 
business.  Britain  would  never  dream  of  giving  gra- 
tuitous advice  to  the  colonies  on  any  matters  purely 
local,  and  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  the  height  of 
bad  taste  if  any  casual  visitors  from  Britain  were 
to  declaim  from  public  platforms  any  particular  poli- 
tical parties.  Both  these  things,  however,  have  been 
done  by  us;  and  we  can  not  wonder  if  the  British 
people  regard  it  as  rude  and  offensive.  No  possible 
good  can  come  of  it.  The  British  Parliament  is 
likely  to  resent  our  gratuitous  advice,  or  condescend- 
ingly smile  upon  it.  They  cannot  be  blamed  if  they 
adopt  either  attitude;  while  the  other  effect  is  to 
promote  dissension  between  our  own  people  regard- 
ing matters  in  which  we  have,  and  ought  to  have,  no 
voice.  We  have  quite  enough  to  do  in  the  elevation 
and  reform  of  our  own  Parliament  and  country  with- 
out attempting  the  vain  effort  of  guiding  the  local 
destinies  of  Britain.  In  the  meantime,  British  jour- 
nals would  do  well  to  discount  the  shallow  utter- 
ances of  men  who  insultingly  speak  of  some  of  the 
greatest  of  British  statesmen' as  "Little  Englanders," 
or^  as  having  "  no  policy  but  one  of  stagnation  and 
^^:u  ')     Unity  is  not  going  to  be   secured  by  Jin- 


drift. 


goistic  sangumary  ideals  of  Empire  extension  on  the 
one  hand,  or  by  making  the  Empire  one  huge  elec- 
toral field  on  the  other. 


The  Late   Sip  Bryan   O'Loghlen,  Bart.,  K.C.,    Melbourne. 

It   w'ill   be   remembered   that   some 
Justice,  little  time  ago  we  drew  attention  to 

Though  Tardy,  what  is  known  as  the  famous  Meikle 
case  in  New  Zealand.  It  is  need- 
less to  reiterate  the  facts,  but  it  is  exceedingly  satis- 
factory to  be  able  to  announce  that  Mr.  Seddon  has 
stated  that  he  has  carefully  considered  the  case, 
and  has  decided  to  appoint  a  commission  to 
thoroughly  investigate  the  matter  and  place  the  re- 
sult upon  record.  This  is  what  should  have  been 
done  long  ago.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  a  member 
of  the  British  Empire  should  have  without  demand, 
it  is  that  after  he  has  given  proof  of  his  innocence 
he  may  be  credited  again  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
as  an  innocent  man.  There  should  be  no  delay  in 
this  case,  as  all  the  information  regarding  it 
is  available,  and  justice  has  been  so  tardy  for  Mr. 
Meikle  that  not  a  day  should  be  lost  in  clearing 
his  reputation.  While  upon  this  particular  question 
it  may  also  be  stated  that  a  court,  composed  of 
Supreme  Court  Judges,  is  sitting  to  investigate  the 
question  of  the  famous  Seddon  voucher.  It  is  a 
good  thing  that  this  is  being  done,  in  order  that  all 
concerned  may  receive  their  due  reward  of  either 
praise  or  blame.  Even  the  devil  should  have  his 
due,  and  no  matter  on  what  side  of  the  House  any 
one  may  sit,  or  who  they  may  be,  justice  should 
be  meted  out  impartially.  If  a  mistake  has  been 
made  by  those  who  made  the  charges,  it  should  be 
placed  beyond  all  doubt,  and  no  aspersion  should 
be  allowed  to  rest  upon  an  innocent  man.  It  is  in 
the  interests  of  the  community  at  large  that  the 
commission  has  been  appointed  to  enquire  into 
the  audit  system,  and  ascertain  whether  it  was  pos- 
sible for  payments  to  be  made,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested has  been  done,  without  the  amounts  going 
into  the  records  of  the  department.  The  bare  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  thing  is  calamitous,  and  if  it  is,  it 
should  be  instantly  remedied. 
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Hats  seem  to  have  a  fatal  attraction 
Hats  and  the  f^j.  ^  section  of  the  Federal  House. 
of  Customs.  It  is  not  very  long  ago  smce 
there  arose  in  connection  with  the 
immigration  of  some  hatters  a  wave  of  trouble  which 
did  not  spend  itself  till  it  had  practically  encircled 
the  world.  Now  the  Minister  of  Customs  has  made 
himself  notorious  and  obnoxious  to  a  large  section 
of  the  community  by  his  action  with  regard  to  an 
import  of  hats.  These  hats  are  made  of  rush,  are 
imported  from  Formosa,  and  are  of  a  very  cheap 
quality.  They  were  invoiced  at  jQdo,  but  the 
Minister  decided  to  seize  them  on  the  plea  that 
they  were  Panarna  hats,  and  worth  very  much  more 
than  the  invoiced  price.  The  hats  were  accordingly 
seized,  and  sold  by  tender.  Competent  authorities 
state  that  they  cannot,  by  any  stretch  of  imagination, 
be  called  Panama.  But,  instead  of  receiving  an 
offer  for  ^200,  as  the  Minister  had  stated  he  could 


Bidletin."]  A   Hat   Oellrlum. 

The  Australian  House  of  Reps,  has  the  Hat  Mania  badly.  It  con- 
tains about  8tx  members  who  rever  make  a  speech  without  moaning, 
•  Six  Hatters  '"  \nd  last  weelt  31  questi  'ns  about  hats  (i  of  them  by 
B,  Smith  were  put  on  the  not'ce  paper,  b  cau«e  a  consignment  of  hats 
had  g-ot  in" o  trouble  over  a  mitter  of  allevred  under-valuatiori  Samples 
of  the  arrested  hats  were  brought  into  'he  House  and  tried  on  by  excted 
members  I'rime  Minister  Ueakin  rose  to  explain  amid  a  maddened 
chaos  of  hats. 


get,  the  highest  offer  was  ;£io8.  This  of  itself 
proves  that  the  hats  were  not  of  a  high  value.  This 
kind  of  procedure  is  not  likely  to  help  the  Govern- 
ment, nor  is  it  in  the  interests  of  trade.  If  ever)- 
thing  that  seems  of  a  low  value  is  to  be  challenged, 
where  does  the  advantage  of  making  a  good  bargain 
in  another  country  come  in  ?  The  application  of 
the  principle  involved  by  the  action  of  the  Minister 
of  Customs  makes,  by  inference,  every  importer  who 
imports  a  cheap  line  of  goods,  a  criminal  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law.  Had  the  amount  realised  for  the 
hats  been  something  like  four  or  five  times  their  in- 
voiced value,  there  would  have  been  some  justifica- 
tion for  action,  but,  as  things  have  panned  out.  the 
chief  result  is  that  the  Minister  of  Customs  has  been 
made  to  look  rather  small. 


Social  Reform. 


A  visitor  arriving  in  Australia  jusl 
now  would  very  rightly  imagine  thai 
social  reform  was  the  chief  mattei 
of  interest  to  Australians.  HJf 
would  certainly  be  pardoned  for  so  thinking,  foi 
political  matters  outside  its  sphere  have  been  quite 
put  into  the  shade  by  the  prominence  given  to 
social  reform  matters.  We  mention  elsewhere 
the  way  in  which  the  liquor  question  has  forced 
the  New  Guinea  Constitution  Bill  into  prominence 
New  South  Wales  has  been  struggling  with  a  Loca' 
Option  Bill,  which,  if  passed,  will  be  a  decided  ad 
vance  upon  the  present  antiquated  system  in  opera 
tion  there,  while  Tasmania  and  South  Australij 
have  also  similar  Bills  before  their  Houses,  anc 
New  Zealand  adds  her  quota,  which  happens  to  bf 
the  largest,  by  the  approaching  No-License  poll.  Tr 
addition  to  this  the  stir  against  gambling  has  beer 
aroused  to  a  tremendous  pitch.  Every  nevvspapei 
of  any  importance  has  taken  the  matter  up,  anc 
there  is  a  very  determined  effort  to  deal  with  th« 
gambling  evil  as  it  has  not  been  dealt  with  before 
Of  course  the  proximity  to  the  Melbourne  Cup  in 
creases  interest  in  the  matter,  but  there  is  evidenc< 
of  a  determination  to  very  considerably  clip  th< 
wings  of  the  evil.  Victoria  is  trying  to  put  dowi 
the  abom'nable  tote  shops  which  besprinkle  Mel 
bourne  and  the  provincial  towns,  and  the  gamblinj 
fraternity  is  more  exercised  over  the  question  of  iti 
safetv  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  The  churche 
are  joining  themselves  together  in  strong  protest 
and  it  really  does  'ook  as  though  at  last  some  prac 
tical  effort  was  to  be  made  to  cope  with  the  evil 
Of  course  the  great  thing  that  remains  to  be  doni 
is  to  deal  with  TattersaU's,  which  is  a  blot  iipon  th( 
civilisation  of  Australia.  It  must  come  in  time 
The  only  trouble  is  th^t  it  is  so  long  delayed.  It  i 
time  that  the  public  holiday  in  Melbourne  on  Cui 
Day  ceased  to  be  observed.  It  is  a  tribute  t 
gambling  that  ought  not  to  be.  The  House  of  R€ 
presentatives  deserves  credit  for  refusing  to  suspeni 
its  sittinsfs  on  the  dav. 
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During  the  electioneering  campaign 
A  Whimper  of  of  Mr.  Rason,  the  West  Australian 
Secession.  Premier,  he  indulged  in  some  high 
talk  regarding  the  secession  of 
Western  Australia  from  the  federation.  The  same 
small  cry  has  also  been  raised  in  some  quarters  in 
the  other  States,  but  it  amounts  to  nothing  more 
than  "  a  child  crying  in  the  night."  It  is  too  late 
to  talk  of  secession.  The  federation  is  here,  and 
although  it  has  not  accomplished  what  it  was 
thought  it  would  do,  that  is  hardly  to  be  \vondered 
at.  One  thing  is  certain  ;  if  the  people  of  Australia 
are  not  satisfied  with  it,  they  have  themselves  to 
blame  for  electing  the  men  who  have  not  brought  it 
up  to  their  ideal,  and  if  anybody  is  dissatisfied,  no 
cne  should  receive  more  blame  than  the  electors. 
But,  however  that  may  be,  federation  is  e'stablished, 
and  it  is  perhaps  too  much  to  ask  that  in  three  or 
four  years  an  ideal  should  be  reached.  Neces- 
sarily some  of  the  States  feel  the  pinch,  as  they 
must  increasingly  do,  and  as  is  necessary  if  Aus- 
tralia is  to  face  the  outside  world  as  one  stronjg 
and  united  whole.  But  probably  Mr.  Rason's  flight 
was  nothing  more  than  a  little  e'ectioneering  ora- 
tory, and  in  his  heart  he  may  feel  differently.  Our 
clear  duty  at  the  present  time  is  to  do  all  that  is 
possible  to  make  a  federation  which  approaches 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  ideal  that  we  had  in 
view  in  pre-federation  days.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  the  cry  is  not  likely  to  be  taken  up,  and  that 
very  few,  even  if  they  had  the  opportunity,  would 
dream  of  casting  a  vote  to  reverse  the  condition 
of  things. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  any  one 

The  Caoital  Site    to  understand  the  game  which  New 

Blocl(.  South  Wales  is  playing  with  regard 

to  -the  Capital  site.  Its  Govern- 
ment has  been  sadly  obstructive,  throwing  all  sorts 
of  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment acquiring  the  Dalgety  site.  A  week  or  two 
ago,  it  looked  as  though  matters  were  to  be  amicably 
settled.  A  conference  took  place  in  Melbourne  be- 
tween Mr.  Wade,  the  N.S.W.  Attorney-General,  and 
Mr.  Isaacs,  and  it  seemed  as  though  a  mutual  under- 
standing had  been  arrived  at  which  would  enable 
the  matter  to  be  settled  without  any  further  dis- 
sension. Since  then,  however,  Mr.  Carruthers  has 
adopted  an  independent  attitude  which  the  Federal 
Government  cannot  tolerate.  New  South  Wales 
wants  to  have  practically  the  choice  of  the  Federal 
Capital  site,  and  evidently  is  wiMins:  to  have  it 
planted  anywhere  but  on  the  one  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment  has   chosen.      The    correspondence    has    now 


rightly  been  clo.sed  by  Mr.  Deakin.  Mr.  Carruthers 
has  given  notice  that  he  proposes  to  cancel  the 
land  reservation  at  Dalgety,  which,  at  the  request  of 
the  Federal  Government,  was  made  after  that  site 
was  chosen.  The  clear  duty  of  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment now  is  to  go  ahead  with  its  arrangements,  and 
place  the  burden  of  subsequent  events  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  New  South  Wales  Government.  Seeing 
that  the  State  is  so  anxious  to  have  the  capital  S'tt- 
within  its  borders,  it  is  amazing  that  it  throws  such 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  consummation.  Possiblv 
it  hopes  that  out  of  the  tangle  that  would  be  in- 
volved by  a  reconsideration  of  sites,  Sydney  might 
become  the  seat  of  Government.  This  much,  how- 
ever, is  evident ;  for  whatever  delay  that  may  arise 
in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  the  question, 
the  New  South  Wales  Government  is  wholly  respon- 
sible. 

At  last  the  New  (iuinea  Constituti(;ii 
wo.„  r«i„»,  'S  an  established  fact.  The  Bill  has 
Constitution.       "^<^"  """S  up  practically  dunng  the 

life  of  the  Federal  Parliament,  be- 
cause of  the  ([uesticm  of  the  liquor  traffic  proving  a 
stumbling  block.  Seeing  that  the  total  white  popu- 
lation of  Papua  amounts  to  only  a  few  hundreds,  and 
the  population  of  the  natives  to  somewhere  about 
500,000,  it  has  been  felt  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers in  Parliament  that  liquor  should  be  absolutely 
prohibited.  Mr.  Deakin,  however,  refused  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  including  prohibition,  as  he  felt  that  such  an 
act  would  prove  inoperative.  It  could,  however,  be 
enforced  by  putting  the  administration  in  charge  of  a 
man  determined  to  do  his  duty.  To  say  that  enforce- 
ment is  impossible  is  a  confession  of  administrative 
weakness  that  ought  to  be  unthinkable  in  these  days. 
However,  in  order  to  meet  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Deakin, 
the  prohibition  phase  of  the  aspect  was  passed  over, 
and  provision  was  made  for  the  inclusion  of  local 
option.  A  poll,  initiated  by  the  Government,  is  to  be 
taken  within  the  first  nine  months  after  the  declaration 
of  the  Constitution.  After  that  a  poll  may  be  taken 
at  any  time  not  oftener  than  12  months,  and  on  a 
two-thirds  petition  of  the  adults.  The  question  of 
reduction  or  abolition  of  licenses  will  be  determined 
by  a  majority  vote,  and  no  compensation  will  be 
paid.  Furthermore,  no  additional  licenses  will  be 
granted.  The  present  ordinances  with  regard  to 
supplying  drink  to  natives  are  strengthened,  and 
penalties  increased.  The  friends  of  reform  in  the 
House  feel  that  they  have  very  much  to  be  thankful 
for.  It  is  the  next  best  thing  to  shutting  the  liquor 
out,  although,  of  course,  that  was  the  desirable  end 
to  be  attained. 
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Progress 
Indeed ! 


Moscow,  Sept.  26th,  1905. 

Writing  from  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Russian  nation,  I  must 
leave  the  task  of  chronicling  the 
progress  of  the  world  as  seen  from 
the  meridian  of  London  to  my  staff  at  Mowbray 
House.  But  I  would  not  like  even  one  number  of 
this  "  Review  "  to  appear,  especially  at  this  time, 
without  a  personal  word  of  good  cheer.  We  have, 
indeed,  reason  to  thank  God  and  take  courage. 
For  a  long  time,  for  a  period  which  is  almost 
conterminous  with  the  ascendency  of  the  Unionist 
party  in  Great  Britain^  there  has  been  an  apparent 
check  to  the  forces  of  progress.  Alike  at  home  and 
abroad  there  have  been  wars,  tumults  and  an  un- 
loosing of  the  baser  forces  which  war  against  the 


One  of  the  pleasant  incidents  in  ray 
The  New  Trend  foreign  travels  is  to  come  every  now 
Russian"  Policy,  and  then  upon  "  Constant  Sub- 
scribers "  who  are  also  diligent 
readers  of  the  "  Review."  One  -of  these  unknown 
friends,  who  is  now  one  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Em- 
pire, expressed  very  happily  the  new  direction  of 
Russian  policy.  He  said :  "  The  Manchurian  war 
was  the  last  word  of  the  extensive  policy  of  the 
Russian  Empire.  We  are  now  commencing  our  in- 
tensive period.  It  is  with  Empires  as  it  is  with 
farms.  Hitherto  the  one  idea  of  our  peasant  is  to 
add  to  his  acres.  More  land,  always  more  land ; 
that  has  been  his  one  idea  of  increasing  prosperity. 
It  has  not  hitherto  occurred  to  him  that  if  he  can 
make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grows  to- 
day he  increases  his  wealth  as  much  as  if  he  doubled 
the  acreage  of  his  holding.  One  great  task  is  to  in- 
troduce the  intensive  system  of  agriculture  among 


A  General  View  of  Baku. 


ideal.  Hut  it  is  evident  the  period  of  arrest  is  end- 
ing. Everywhere  the  human  race  is  in  movement 
along  the  upward  path.  And  nowhere  is  the  bugle 
note  "  En  Avant !"  more  clearly  audible  than  here, 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Kremlin.  There  is  an 
American  scientist  in  my  hotel  who,  last  night,  was 
telling  me  that  the  latest  conclusions  of  investigators 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  ice  cap,  which  lay  a  mile 
deep  over  six  million  square  miles  of  America  and 
Europe  during  thousands  of  years  during  the  glacial 
period,  melted  away  in  about  a  thousand  years. 
The  ice  cap  of  arbitrary  rule  that  has  lain  heavy  on 
the  two  continents  is  melting — melting  faster  than 
anyone  believed  to  be  possible,  and  already  the  re^ 
leased  potencies  of  a  mighty  nation  are  beginning 
to  reveal  themselves  with  all  the  energy  and  delight 
of  gladsome  spring. 


our  Russian  peasants.  Instead  of  merely  spreading 
themselves  over  a  surface  which  they  barely  scratch, 
they  must  go  deeper  into  the  soil  and  develop  the 
resources  of  their  one  holding.  And  the  lesson  is  as 
important  for  the  Empire  as  for  the  peasants." 

London,  Oct.  2nd,  1905. 
The    new    Treaty    is    more   than    a 
The  Terms  of     mere  expansion  of  the  old  Treaty. 
the  Treaty.      It    marks    a    new    departure    of    a 
drastic   kind   in   the  history   of   our 
Empire,   and  of  all  that  the  Empire  involves.     Its 
terms   re(]uire  corresponding   attention.      Signed   by 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  Viscount  Hayashi  in  London 
on  August  12th,  and  given  to  the  world  on  September 
27th,  it  states  its  object  very  definitely  in  the  follow- 
ing preamble  :  — 
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(a)  The  consolidation  and  maintenance  of  the  general 
peace  in  the  regions  of  Eastern  Asia   and   of  India; 

(6)  The  preservation  of  the  common  interests  of  all  Powers 
in  China  t>y  ensuring  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  and  the  principle  of  equal  opportunities  for 
the  commerce  and  industry  of  a<ll  nations  in  China; 

(c)  The  maintenance  of  the  territorial  rights  of  the  high 
contracting  parties  in  the  regions  of  Eastern  Asia  and  of 
India,  and  the  defence  of  their  special  interests  in  the  said 
regions. 

The  first  article  prescribes  full  and  frank  com- 
munication between  both  Powers,  and  joint  considera- 
tion if  any  of  these  rights  and  interests  be  menaced. 
Article  2  runs  :  — 

If  hy  reason  of  unprovoked  attack  or  aggressive  action, 
wherever  arisintr.  on  the  part  of  any  other  Power  or 
Powers,  either  contracting  party  should  be  involved  in  war 
in  defence  of  its  territorial  rights  or  special  interests  men- 
tioned in  the  preamble  of  this  Agreement,  the  other  con- 
tracting party  will  at  once  come  to  the  assistance  of  its 
ally,  and  will  conduct  the  war  in  common,  and  make  peace 
in   mutual   agreement   with    it. 

In  the  old  Treaty  two  Powers  must  attack  either  of 
the  contracting  parties  before  the  other  was  required 
to  assist.  Now  "  the  aggressive  action  "  of  a  single 
Power  involves  both  allies  in  war.  This  is  the 
serious  addition.  Had  it  been  in  existence  before 
the  last  war  we  should  have  been  compelled  to  fight 
Russia.  Before  so  vast  a  new  responsibility  was 
assumed  the  British  nation  ought  to  have  had  some 
chance  of  saying  Yea  of  Nay.  In  Article  3  Great 
Britain  recognises  Japan's  paramountcy  in  Corea. 
In  Article  4  Japan  recognises  the  right  of  Great 
Britain  to  take  such  measures  in  the  proximity  of  the 
Indian  frontier  as  she  may  find  necessary  for  safe- 
guarding her  Indian  possessions.  The  other  articles 
refer  the  conditions  of  armed  assistance  to  consul- 
tation between  the  naval  and  military  authorities  n{ 
both  Powers;  preclude  separate  arrangements  with 
other  Powers  relating  to  common  interests  except  by 
joint  consent;  and  fix  ten  years  as  the  period  during 
which  the  Treaty  shall  be  in  force,  twelve  months' 
notice  by  either  Power  being  thereafter  sufficient  at 
any  time  to  determine  it.  The  Treaty  has  generally 
been  received  with  approval,  except  in  Germany. 
Lord  Lansdowne's  covering  letter  to  Count  Lams- 
dorff  showed,  at  least,  his  desire  to  cause  as  little 
annoyance  as  possible  to  Russian  sentiment.  If  only 
Great  Britain  and  Japan  keep  clear  of  the  Jingo 
rabies  during  the  next  ten  years,  the  treaty  will,  by 
maintaining  the  stattis  quo  in  Asia,  establish  a  sort  of 
Truce  of  God  among  the  nations,  giving  them  a 
much-needed  respite  from  the  alarms  of  w^ar,  and 
enabling  them  to  attend  to  internal  reforms. 

The   Zemstvo    Congress   which   met 

Rose  of  the      300  strong  at  Moscow  towards  the 

Dawn.  end  of  the  month  have  been  certainly 

providing  programme  enough  to  keep 
Russia  busily  engaged  at  home  for  a  generation  or 
two.  They  demand  equality  before  the  law  for  all 
citizens ;  the  freedom  of  conscience,  faith,  speech. 
Press,  meeting  and  association  ;  popular  control  over 
finance  and  administration  ;  representation  based  not 
on  class,  but  on  nationality;  a  national  assembly 
elected  by  universal  suffrage ;   the  reform  of  educa- 


Burning  Oil  Wells  at  Baku. 

tion ;  a  State  system  of  workmen's  insurance;  re- 
vision of  land  tenure;  distribution  of  land  among 
the  working  peasantry,  etc.,  etc.  These  latter  pro- 
posals "  rope  in  "  the  Peasants'  Union.  There  have 
also  been  accepted  demands  for  the  autonomy  of 
Poland  and  other  national  areas;  Home  Rule  all 
round,  as  we  should  say,  within  an  elastic  federa- 
tion. The  multitudinous  splendour  of  our  "  New- 
castle Programme "  is  altogether  outshined  by  this 
Moscow  myriad  of  measures.  But  whether  practic- 
able soon,  or  late,  or  never,  they  afford  glorious 
proof  of  the  new  hope.  Evidently  "  Bliss  is  it  in 
this  dawn  to  be  alive."  The  prospect  of  M.  Witte 
becoming  the  chief  Minister  in  the  new  regime  is 
variously  estimated.  After  an  enthusiastic  reception 
by  the  Kaiser  as  he  passed  through  Germany,  the 
returning  plenipotentiary  has  received  public  con- 
gratulations from  the  Tsar,  along  with  the  title  of 
Count. 

The     immense     difficulties      facing 

The  Caucasus     those  who  are  engaged  in  the  recon- 

Aflame.         structlon  of  Russia  have  been  set  in 

a  lurid  light  by  the  explosion  of 
civil  war  in  the  Caucasus  during  the  month.  How 
the  trouble  arose  is  not  exactlv  known.  The  oil 
wells  of  Baku  have  drawn  together  a  motley  crowd 
of  the  most  diverse  nationalities,  creeds,  and  grades 
of  culture.  Tartar  labourers,  Russian  artisans,  Ar- 
menian workers  and  traders,  English  managers,  Per- 
sians, Georgians,  have  all  been  flung  into  this 
international  hotchpotch  ;  Moslems  and  Christians, 
Orthodox  and  heretic,  have  added  the  sauce  of 
bitter  bigotry ;  while  Social  Democrats  and 
strikers  have  imported  the  hatreds  of  industrial 
strife.     At  Tiflis,  for  example,  the  mayor  and  town 
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The  Late  Dr.  Barnardo  and  His  Funeral. 
The  Doctor's  empty  cab  is  following  behind  the  coffin. 


council  are  mainly  Social  Democrats.  The  first  shot 
is  said  to  have  been  fired  by  a  striker  at  a  car  full 
of  soldiers  sent  to  repress  a  strike.  Armenians  and 
Tartars,  already  mutually  apprehensive,  mistook  the 
signal,  so  the  slory  runs,  and  flew  at  each  other's 
throats.  The  Moslems  proclaimed  a  holy  war 
against  the  infidel.  Then  followed  a  welter  of  battle 
and  massacre,  in  which  more  than  a  thousand  are 
said  to  have  been  killed,  with  many  thousands 
wounded  beside.  The  police  and  military  were 
powerless  or  inert.  Foreigners  fled  in  panic.  Four 
Englishmen,  after  four  days'  siege  in  their  works, 
were  finally  rescued  and  enabled  to  escape.  As 
many  as  15,000  Persians  hurried  back  to  their  native 
land.  The  havoc  of  fire  was  added  to  the  horrors 
of  carnage.  The  oil  wells  and  oil  works  were  trans- 
formed into  a  flaming  inferno.  Early  rumours  put 
the  damage  at  twenty  million  sterling,  and  pro- 
claimed the  complete  ruin  of  the  oil  industry.  Both 
accounts  proved  later  to  be  exaggerations.  Some 
eleven  thousand  soldiers  were  hurried  up  by  com- 
mand of  the  Tsar  with  a  battery  of  artillery.  Mean- 
time Armenian  and  Tartar,  either  tired  of  slaughter 
or  afraid  of  Imperial  justice,  came  to  terms,  and  are 
reported  to  have  actually  signed  a  treaty  of  peace. 
Order  will  doubtless  be  restored,  although  the  shoot- 
ing down  of  a  town's  meeting  by  Cossacks  at  Tiflis 
is  rather  a  rough  start. 


Further     North      an     international 
The  Parting  of  divorce  has  been  effected  by  mutual 
'^Sweden'"'      consent  and  in  an   amicable  spirit. 
The    decree    nisi    has    been    pro- 
nounced by  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  delegates, 
after     more     than     three     weeks'     conference     at 
Karlstad,  and  only  waits  to  be  made  absolute  by  the 
two    legislatures    concerned.      The    most    essential 
article  in  this  agreement  is  the  first:  — 

All  differences  arising  between  the  two  countries  which 
they  are  unable  to  settle  by  direct  diplomatic  nesotiatiens 
shall  be  referred  to  the  permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 
at  the  Hague,  provided  that  such  differences  do  not  concern 
the  independence,  integrity,  or  vital  interests  of  either 
country. 

This  limiting  clause  is,  however,  rendered  prac- 
tically innocuous  by  the  provision  which  follows, 
and  which  stipulates  that  if  differences  should  arise 
as  to  whether  a  question  concerns  the  vital  interests 
of  either,  this  difference  also  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  decision  of  the  Court  at  the  Hague.  Some  pro- 
vision of  the  kind  is  needed  in  every  Treaty  which 
exempts  "  independence,  integrity,  or  vital  interests  " 
from  arbitration.  This  article  holds  good  for  ten 
years.  The  second  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  neutral  zone  on  either  side  of  the  frontier  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  never  to  be  used  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  except  against  a  common  foe.  This 
arrangement  is  "  perpetual."  Recently  built  Nor- 
wegian forts  in  this  zone  are  to  be  destroyed.  An- 
other convention,  to  last  thirty  years,  forbids  the  pro- 
hibition of  import  or  export  of  goods,  or  the  imposi- 
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tion  of  higher  transport  dues.  The  waterways  of 
each  country  shall  be  governed  by  its  own  laws,  but 
common  and  vested  rights  shall  be  respected  in  both 
countries.  Nomadic  Laplanders  are  allowed  their 
ancient  grazing  rights  in  both  countries.  All  dis- 
putes arising  on  any  of  these  stipulations  are  to  be 
referred  to  the  Hague  Tribunal.  Public  opinion  in 
both  nations  seems  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment. Only  the  aged  King  Oscar  allows  himself  to 
disclose  his  grief  to  the  Press.  But  he,  too,  regards 
the  decision  as  inevitable  and  irrevocable.  The 
elections  fo*  the  Swedish  Second  Chamber  did  not 
turn  on  the  question  of  the  union,  but  on  proposals 
of  internal  reform.  It  is  significant  that  on  the  pre- 
sent restricted  franchise  as  many  as  fourteen  Social- 
ists have  won  seats  in  the  Upper  House;  but  even 
without  their  help  the  Liberals  have  secured  a 
majority. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  the 
^  Hao^ue"  Scandinavian  scheme  of  the  future 
Conference,      really  depends  for  its  efficacy   and 

success  upon  the  Arbitral  Court 
at  the  Hague.  That  tribunal,  which  at  first  was 
regarded  in  many  quarters  with  something  like  con- 
temptuous tolerance,  has  proved  more  and  more 
indispensable  to  international  business.  It, has  be- 
come the  keystone  of  the  international  arch.  Al- 
ready the  need  has  grown  urgent  for  a  fuller  develop- 
ment of  the  law  which  it  has  to  administer.  The 
inter-Parliamentary  Conference  at  Brussels  this  sum- 
mer even  went  so  far  as  to  consider  an  American 
Senator's  proposal  to  establish  at  the  Hague  a  legis- 
lature representative  of  the  nations  of  the  world, 
and  enacting  laws  binding  upon  the  constituent 
peoples.  The  Conference  also  received  proposals 
for  the  formation  of  a  World-Capital  at  the  Dutch 
metropolis.  But  while  these  things  belong  to  a 
future,  nearer  perhaps  than  we  now  expect,  but  cer- 
tainly beyond  the  range  of  what  is  immediately  prac- 
ticable, the  proposal  of  a  second  Hague  Conference, 
made  to  President  Roosevelt  by  the  inter-Parliamen- 
tarians on  their  trip  to  St.  Louis  last  year,  has  al- 
ready reached  the  stage  of  diplomatic  actuality. 
The  President,  it  will  be  remembered,  took  the  first 
steps  in  sounding  the  Powers,  but  the  project  was 
inevitably  postponed  till  war  had  ceased.  As  soon  as 
this  hindrance  was  out  of  the  way,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
wisely  resigned  his  initiative  into  the  hands  of  the 
prime  originator  of  the  whole  movement.  The  Tsar 
took  prompt  action.  Peace  was  signed  on  September 
5th.  On  the  2ist  of  the  same  month  invitations  to 
the  Governments  to  take  part  in  a  second  Peace 
Conference  were  despatched  from  St.  Petersburg. 

One  Pound      The  Congo  atrocities  are  one  phase 

a  Head  for       of  the  Labour  question — the  ques- 

Runawav  China-  tion  within  what  limits,   and  under 

"'^"'  what  conditions,  the  capitalist  may 

or  may  not  exploit  the  labourer.    The  same  question 

has  broken  out  with  unusual  violence  in  the  southern 


The  Earthquake  in  Italy. 
A  view   in   Tiscopio,    near   Cosenza,    on©   of    the   hundred 
or  more  Calabrian   villages  devastated.     It  aflforda   a  good 
idea  of    the    havoc    made.     About   150   people   were    buried 
under  the  ruins. 

part  of  the  same  continent.  The  imported  Chinese 
do  not  seem  to  enjoy  their  life  in  the  compounds  on 
the  Rand.  It  is  officially  admitted  that  more  than 
500  "  deserted  "  at  one  time,  and  100  at  another. 
Following  on  their  escape  came  horrible  stories  of 
murder,  robbery,  rape,  and  mutilation.  The  police 
captured  300  runaways,  but  there  are  numbers  still 
at  large.  In  response  to  vigorous  representations 
from  the  white  inhabitants,  the  Government  has  al- 
lowed firearms  to  be  issued  for  purposes  of  self- 
defence,  has  imposed  restrictions  on  the  "  liberty  '"' 
of  the  compound,  has  authorised  private  persons  to 
arrest  "  deserters,"  and  has  offered  a  reward  of  j£i 
per  head  for  every  captured  Chinaman.  The  South 
African  paradox  grows  in  grim  humour  every  day. 
The  Boers,  disarmed  lest  they  should  use  their  rifles 
against  the  British  garrison,  have  now  been  allowed 
to  re-arm  to  protect  themselves  from  Chinese  ruffians 
introduced  by  the  British.  And  a  British  Govern- 
ment offers  rewards  for  the  capture  of  fugitive 
slaves !  For,  as  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  solemnly 
protests,  the  forcible  detention  of  these  40,000 
Chinese  for  the  purpose  of  exacting  from  them 
labour  is  practically  indistinguishable  from  slavery. 
And  this  is  the  outcome  of  a  war  said  to  be  waged 
in  the  cause  of  freedom,  of  employment  for  British 
labour,  and  of  humanity  to  the  "  inferior "  races ! 
The  increasing  import  of  opium  and  the  extension 
of  the  opium  habit  are  other  by-products  of  the 
blessing  of  our  sway.  It  is  reported  that  even  the 
mine-owners  are  growing  sick  of  Chinese  labour  and 
are  hoping  soon  to  secure  black  labourers.  Lord 
Selbome,  though  he  perforce  supports  the  Chinese 
Ordinance,  seems  to  be  doing  excellent  work  in 
fraternising  with  the  Boers,  treating  them  as  men 
and  not  as  inferior  creatures,  and  winning  their  affec- 
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tion  as  well  as  their  respect.  This  new  temper  will 
make  the  coming  changes  all  the  easier  and  safer 
to  accomplish. 


An 


The   Chinaman   on   the   Rand   may 

^  .   .  '*"   .         be  the  symptom  or  cause  of  many 
Empire  labour  u  ^     u  .  ^c  u;^ 

fartv.  crimes,  but  whatever  comes  ot  him, 

he  has  rendered  one  important 
service.  As  was  remarked  in  these  pages  when  his 
arrival  was  first  mooted,  he  has  precipitated  into 
something  like  effective  agreement  the  scattered 
Labour  parties  of  the  Empire.  He  joined  them  all 
into  one  vehement  and  sustained  protect  against  his 
coming.  The  obvious  consequence  of  an  Empire 
Labour  Party,  which  we  then  suggested,  is  beginning 
to  taTce  shape.  The  Labour  Representation  Com- 
mittee is  announced  to  be  sending  deputations  round 
'the  self-governing  portions  of  the  British  world  to 
promote  concerted  action  between  all  Labour  par- 
ties on  questions  affecting  them  in  common.  This  is 
practical  Imperialism  of  the  dynamic  kind.  The 
problems  of  the  Unemployed,  of  access  to  the  land, 
of  improved  conditions  of  work,  of  heightened 
standard  of  life,  of  public  insurance  against  accident, 
sickness,  old  age,  emerge  in  all  self-governed  parts 
of  our  Empire;  and  the  competition  of  the  coloured 
labourer  near  or  far  is  also  universal.  To  get  the 
forces  of  Labour  to  keep  step  on  these  questions  in 
South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada  and 
the  home  country  would  be  the  work  of  a  statesman 
of  the  very  first  rank  ;  and  the  army  so  disciplined 
would  introduce  a  new  era  into  the  history  of  politi- 
cal strategy.  But  before  these  remote  possibilities 
are  realised,  much  might  be  done  by  more  construc- 
tive accord.  Even  on  the  much-controverted  fiscal 
question  Labour  may  show  greater  solidarity  than  has 
been  expected.  The  Trades  Union  Congress,  which 
met  at  Hanley  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  and 
elected  Will  Steadman,  L.C.C.,  to  be  its  Secretary, 
reaffirmed  its  rejection  of  tariff  reform  by  1,253,000 
votes  to  26,000.  A  little  later  the  Dominion  Trades 
and  Labour  Congress,  meeting  at  Toronto,  unani- 
mously declared  its  loyalty  to  the  British  Trades 
L^nion  Congress,  and  condemned  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
fiscal  policy  as  certain  to  impose  fresh  burdens  upon 
wage-workers  both  in  Canada  and  in  the  home 
country.     Poor  Mr.  Chamberlain  ! 

The  Rescuer      '^^f  P^.'^^^  of  emigration  on  a  large 
of  60.000       scale     is     enforced     not     only     by 
Children.        General    Booth's    colossal    schemes, 
but    by    the    life    work    just    ended 
of  Dr.   Barnardo.     Of  his  general  career  this  "  Re- 
view,"  in   July,    1896,   contained   a    fairly   extensive 
sketch  under  the  title,  which  has  since  become  cur- 
rent, of  "  The  Father  of  Nobody's  Children  "  ;  and  it 
need  not  now  be  repeated.     The  close  of  his  life 
came  very  suddenly  ;  and  tributes  of  profound  esteem 
from  all  classes  of  the  nation  followed  him  to  his 
grave.      The    best    tribute    to    his    memory    is    the 


fact  that  he  rescued  60,000  children,  and  for  that 
purpose  raised  over  three  millions  sterling.  Dr. 
Barnardo  was  a  great  emigrator.  For  many  years  he 
has  been  sending  out  from  1000  to  1500  children  to 
Canada,  where  nearly  all  of  them  have  done  well 
We  are  said  to  be  at  the  beginning  of  a  great  CoUec- 
tivist  era.  That  may  be  true,  but  even  if  the  race 
does  grow  more  and  more,  it  is  not  true  that  "  the 
individual  withers."  Here  is  General  Booth — there 
was  Dr.  Barnardo — two  individuals,  each  effecting 
more  "off  his  own  bat"  than  many  a  State  with  all 
its  enginery  of  taxation  and  officialdom.  Yet  pos- 
sibly their  greatest  individual  achievement  has  been 
to  show  how  the  community  can  and  ought  to  carry 
on  the  social  service  to  w'hich  they  have  devoted 
their  lives. 

Of  State  success  in  the  fostering  of 
The  Birth  of      •        •       ,  •  ,  ,      • 

j^  immigration  perhaps  no  sounder  in- 

New  Provinces,   stance  can  be  shown  to-day  than  the 

remarkable  development  of  Western 
Canada.  The  last  ten  years  have  seen  a  great  tide 
of  new  life  attracted  to  these  new  lands  from  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  The  annual  increment  of 
population  grew  to  be  as  much  as  100,000.  This 
growth  in  numbers  has  led  to  the  "  districts "  of 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  being  promoted  to  the 
dignity  of  "  provinces,"  with  Regina  and  Edmonton 
as  the  respective  capitals.  South  of  the  border  a 
similar  change  is  the  transition  from  "  territory  "  to 
"  State."  Together  they  cover  roughly  half  a  mil- 
lion square  miles,  and  contain  as  many  souls.  The 
inaugural  ceremony  took  place  with  much  rejoicing, 
for  Alberta  on  the  first,  and  for  Saskatchewan  on  the 
fourth  of  the  month,  when  the  new  Lieutenant- 
governors  were  installed  by  Lord  Grey  and  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier,  and  the  first  Premiers  were  invited  to 
form  their  governments.  One  feature  in  the  Act 
creating  these  new  autonomies  has  aroused  fierce 
controversy.  The  existing  arrangement,  whereby 
Protestants  and  Catholics  are  allowed  to  set  up 
separate  denominational  schools,  to  rate  themselves 
for  their  support,  and  on  that  ground  to  receive  ex- 
emption from  the  general  school-rate,  has  been 
rendered  permanent  by  the  Federal  Government. 
This  compromise  with  denominationalism,  which,  be 
it  remembered,  was  come  to  by  a_Liberal  Govern- 
ment, was  vehemently  but  ineffectually  opposed  in 
the  name  of  religious  liberty  and  provincial  auto- 
nomy. More  may  be  heard  of  it  shortly,  when  the 
"  religious  difficulty "  reappears  in  the  legislative 
arena  of  the  Home  country.  Already  the  Archbishop 
of  Westminster  haSj  fortiter  in  re  though  suaviier  in 
tnodo,  proclaim.ed  to  his  Catholic  compatriots  what 
is  politically  a  holy  war  against  the  Liberal  Party  for 
threatening  to  interfere  with  the  newly-established 
privileges  of  Voluntary  Schools. 
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At    the   opening    of    the    Iron    and 
Trade  Steel    Institute,    the    president,    Mr. 

Prospects^  Hadfield,  felt  able  to  declare  that 
there  was  an  improvement  in  trade 
prospects  throughout  the  world;  he  thought  there 
were  signs  of  a  wave  of  prosperity  for  both  employers 
and  employed.  From  over  the  Atlantic  we  hear 
that  North-West  Canada  has  yielded  an  unpiece- 
dentedly  good  han-est;  and  the  reports  of  the  yield 
from  the  Western  States  south  of  the  border  are 
exceptionally  favourable.  Opportune  rains  in  cer- 
tain districts  of  India  have  lessened  the  danger  of 
famine.  All  this  is  cheering  news,  but  the  anticipa- 
tion in  parts  of  London  where  the  unemployed 
mostly  abound  is  of  a  very  hard  winter.  Already 
the  wives  of  the  unemployed  are  organising  in  Poplar 
under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Will  Crooks,  and  the 
'•'  distress  committees  "  are  being  formed  in  the  me- 
tropolitan boroughs.  From  far  Capetown  comes 
news  of  the  unemployed  waiting  on  the  Prime  Min- 
ister. Perhaps  the  gloomiest  forecast  of  all  is  that 
attributed  to  Mr.  Rockefeller,  who  is  in  one  way  the 
central  sensorium  of  the  commercial  world.  He  is 
said"  to  have  declared  that  the  present  prosperity 
of  American  trade  would  cease  in  two  years,  and 
would  be  followed  by  a  season  of  depression  in- 
tensely severe.  During  the  last  bad  season  three 
million  men  were  out  of  work ;  but  in  two  years' 
time  he  predicted  the  workless  would  number  ten 
million  !  If  this  prophecy  comes  true,  it  will  be  a 
bad  time  for  Mr,  Rockefeller  and  the  millionaire 
class  generally.  Perhaps  some  of  his  kind  might  be 
induced  even  now,  while  yet  there  is  time,  to  save 
the  unemployed  of  London  from  demoralisation  or 
desperation.  A  single  stockbroker  gave  away  to 
charities,  at  the  beginning  of  September,  the  sum  of 
^100,000 — about  twice  as  much  from  one  person  as 
the  whole  Mansion  House  Fund  raised  last  winter 
for  the  unemployed. 

St.  Petersburg,  Sept.   ist.     By  W.  T.  Stead. 

I    visited    Russia    in    1888,    when    I 

After    Seventeen    came  to  see  the  Emperor  Alexander 

Years.  the  Third.     I  stayed  two  months  in 

the  country,  and  wrote  on  my  return 
a  book,  long  out  of  print,  entitled  "  Truth  About 
Russia."  Ten  years  later  I  revisited  Russia  to  see 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  the  Second,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  inner  meaning  of  his  famous  Rescript 
on  Armaments.  My  stay  was  short,  as  I  had  to  fol- 
low him  to  Livadia  and  then  to  make  the  tour  of 
Europe  which  began  the  Peace  Crusade.  On  the  eve 
of  the  Hague  Conference  I  returned  to  Russia  for 
the  third  time,  bearing  to  the  Emperor,  at  Tsarkoe 
Selo,  the  grateful  addresses  covered  with  many 
thousand  signatures,  expressing  the  delight  with 
which  his  Peace  Rescript  had  been  hailed  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  On  that  occasion  I  was  not  a 
week   in   the   country.      For  the   purpose  of   seeing 


Russia  and  the  Russians  this  is  practically  my  second 
visit,  and  it  may  not  be  without  some  interest  to  jot 
down  my  first  impressions  on  my  return  afte-r  an 
absence  of  seventeen  years. 

My  fourth  visit  to  Russia  was  paid 
On  the  Eve  of     on    the    eve    of    the    conclusion    of 
Peace.  peace.      Nobody    in    St.    Petersburg 

expected  peace.  Nobody  but  those 
who  had  friends  or  relatives  at  the  war  seemed  to 
care  two  straws  whether  the  war  went  on  or  not.  It 
seemed  to  the  man  in  the  street  at  St.  Petersburg 
a  thing  inevitable,  beyond  the  range  of  his  will  or 
action.  It  might  be  a  very  bad  thing,  like  the  famine 
and  the  pestilence,  or  the  fierce  frost  that  chills  to 
the  bone,  or  the  floods  on  the  Neva,  but  it  seemed 
to  be  as  much  beyond  their  control  as  the  eclipse. 
It  was  understood  that  the  war  would  go  on.  The 
Russians  had  from  the  first  settled  and  determined 
the  fact  that  they  would  fight  till,  like  Widdrington, 
they  had  to  fight  upon  their  stumps  before  they 
would  buy  off  a  renewal  of  the  Japanese  attack  by  the 
payment  of  blackmail,  even  when  its  true  nature  was 
disguised  as  a  claim  for  reimbursement.  "  If  you 
don't  pay  me  the  expenses  I  incurred  in  attacking 
you  last  year,  I  will  attack  you  this  year,"  is  a 
novelty  in  international  law  and  practice,  or  rather 
a  reversion  to  the  practice  of  the  piratical  sea-kings, 
against  which  Russia  set  her  face  as  a  flint.  As 
everyone  had  been  told  by  the  Japanese  themselves 
and  by  their  friends  on  the  London  Press  that  they 
would  never,  never,  no  never,  consent  to  forego  their 
demands  for  the  whole  of  Sakhalin  and  the  whole  of 
the  indemnity,  there  was  not  even  the  remotest  ex- 
pectation of  peace  when  I  arrived  in  St.  Petersburg 
on  August  25th. 

When,  on  the  morning  of  the  30th, 
How  the  News  it  was  announced  that  the  war  was 
was  Received,  at  an  end,  everyone  felt  dazed  for 
a  moment,  and  then  everything  w^ent 
on  exactly  as  before.  No  one  could  imagine,  from 
the  appearance  of  this  self-controlled,  good- 
humoured  people,  that  they  had  just  been  de- 
livered from  a  disastrous  war.  They  took  the  peace 
as  nonchalantly  as  they  took  the  prospect  of  con- 
tinued war.  The  toughness  that  endures,  the  stolid, 
imperturbable  acquiescence  in  the  hardest  blows  of 
fate,  the  habit  of  resignation,  and  a  certain  deep 
underlying  religious  conviction  that  if  he  is  but 
patient  and  believing,  it  is  as  true  of  the  nation  as  of 
the  individual  that  he  that  endureth  to  the  end  the 
same  shall  be  saved — these  qualities,  inbred  and 
acquired  under  the  rough  buffetings  of  adverse  fate, 
were  never  more  conspicuous  tha'n  they  are  to-day. 

There  was  little  or  no  rejoicing  over  what  in 
America  and  England  was  hailed  as  Witte's  victory. 
"  I  hate  Witte  more  than  ever  now,"  wrote  a  Russian 
lady.  "  It  is  a  disgraceful  peace."  Even  the  news 
that  London  Jingoes  were  sick  unto  death  over  the 
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collapse  of  their  confident  anticipations,  and  that  the 
Japanese  were  burn.ng  Christian  churches  in  Tokio 
to  express  their  disgust  at  the  abandonment  of  the 
demand  for  blackmail,  failed  to  raise  their  spirits. 
It  was  in  vain  to  gild  the  pill.  The  peace  was  in- 
tensely distasteful.  Russia  had  owned  that  she  was 
beaten  with  an  army  of  600,000  men  still  intact. 
That  was  the  essential  thing.  The  pathetic  attempt 
at  make-believe  of  the  Emperor's  telegram  to  General 
Linievitch  deceived  nobody — least  of  all  those  to 
whom  it  was  sent. 

The  longer  heads  among  the  Rus- 

Russo-Japanese    .^^^n  statesmen  see  in  the  action  of 

-Entente?       Japan  the  shrewd  policy  which  led 

Prince  Bismarck,  after  the  Seven 
Weeks'  War,  to  make  peace  with  Austria  in  terms 
which  render  possible,  at  no  distant  date,  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  entente  cordiale,  if  not  an  actual  alli- 
ance, between  the  late  foes.  Japan  offered  Russia 
her  alliance,  through  Marquis  Ito,  before  she  made 
the  alliance  with  England.  The  offer  was  rejected, 
from  a  misapprehension  of  the  fighting  strength  of 
Japan.  It  would  not  be  rejected  if  the  offer  were  re- 
newed. If  the  Marquis  Ito  had  been  sent  to  Ports- 
mouth, the  opinion  is  confidently  expressed  that  M. 
Witte  would  have  arranged  with  him  a  Russo-Jap- 
anese alliance.  Certainly  there  is  no  bitter  feeling 
against  Japan. 

There  is  even  a  frank  admiration  expressed  at 
the  skill  and  courage  of  the  Japanese.  "  Our  sol- 
diers were  as  good  as  theirs,  but  their  generals  were 
better,  and  there  were  more  of  them."  "  They  have 
beaten  us  because  we  deserve  to  be  beaten.  We 
had  now  the  first  chance  during  the  war  of  meeting 
them  on  equal  terms.  But  we  have  forborne  taking 
advantage  of  our  improved  position,  and  they  have 
given  up  the  indemnity.  Now,  therefore,  let  us  be 
good  friends."  So  say  many  Russians.  Of  the  feel- 
ing which  has  always  prevailed  in  Russia  against  the 
Turks,  and  latterly  against  the  English  and  the  Ger- 
mans, there  is  no  trace  in  the  Russian  sentiment 
concerning  the  Japanese. 


The  Tsar  and     ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  honour  of  securing  the 
the  American     ^."^    ^^    the    war    belongs    to    Pre- 
Ambassador.     sident    Roosevelt,    and     the    second 
place  to  the  Mikado,  the  next  place 
belongs  to  the  Tsar  and  to  Mr.  Meyer,  the  American 
Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg.     If  the  difiicult  and 
delicate   negotiations   necessary   before   the    Confer- 
ence, and  in  its  final  stages,  had  been  in  other  hands 
than  those  of  a  monarch  as  intelligent,  as  cool,  and 
self-possessed  as  Nicholas  II.,  or  to  an  Ambassador 
less  skilful,  less  resolute,  and  less  diplomatic  than 
Mr.  Meyer,  the  war  would  still  be  raging.     Fortu- 
nately Nicholas  IT.  acted  as  his  own  Foreign  Minister, 
and  not  less  fortunately  Mr.  Meyer  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  St.  Petersburg  from  Rome  in  time  for  him 


to  feel  his  feet  before  the  crisis  had  to  be  dealt  with. 
In  dealing  with  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  there 
were  delays  and  difficulties.  The  Emperor  no  sooner 
was  apprised  of  President  Roosevelt's  appeal  than 
he  brushed  all  obstacles  on  one  side,  and  received 
Mr.  Meyer  on  the  Empress's  birthday — a  thing  which 
horrified  officialdom  declared  to  be  absolutely  im- 
possible and  unprecedented.  The  Emperor  made 
his  own  precedent,  and  the  Conference  was  the  re- 
sult. He  saw  the  Ambassador  at  once,  discussed 
the  matter  with  him  fully,  assented  to  the  proposal, 
and  from  that  moment  until  peace  was  signed  their 
personal  relations  were  able  to  bear  the  strain  of  all 
opposition. 

I  have  for  years  past  stood  almost 
The  Real  Tsar  alone  in  maintaining  that  the  Tsar 
was  a  man  of  great  intelligence,  of 
keen  appreciation,  and  intensely  con- 
scientious. It  is  true  that  I  had  reasons  for  form- 
ing a  judgment,  as  I  have  had  the  honour  to  meet 
the  Emp)eror  on  three  occasions  in  private,  and  that 
is  an  advantage  which  most  of  those  who  abuse  him 
have  not  enjoyed.  Count  Tolstoy,  I  see,  in  his  latest 
outpouring,  actually  declares  that  he  knows  that 
Nicholas  II.  "  is  a  most  commonplace  man,  standing 
lower  than  the  average  level,  coarsely  superstitious 
and  unenlightened."  But  Count  Tolstoy  has  never 
met  the  Emperor.  He  knows  nothing  about  him  except 
from  hearsay.  If  he  had  met  him  he  would  have 
been  the  first  to  admit  that  he  had  calumniated  his 
Sovereign.  The  late  Mr.  F.  W.  Holls,  who  was 
received  by  the  Emperor  after  the  Hague  Confer- 
ence, told  me  that  he  was  astounded  to  find  the 
Tsar  a  much  more  intelligent  and  cultured  man  than 
the  Kaiser.  Count  Heyden,  who  formed  one  of  the 
deputation  that  recently  waited  upon  the  Emperor 
with  the  very  plain-spoken  addresses  from  theZemstvos 
and  the  marechals  de  noblesse,  has  made  no  secret 
of  his  surprise  on  meeting  the  Tsar  to  find  him  so 
intelligent,  so  quick,  so  sympathetic,  and  so  willing 
to  hear  plain  truths.  An  English  military  man  who 
dined  at  Peterhof  last  week  told  me  that,  in  spite 
of  all  I  had  told  him,  the  conversation  of  Nicholas 
II.  was  to  him  a  positive  revelation.  "  I  had  no  idea 
that  he  was  such  a  man."  A  similar  revelation 
awaited  the  American  Ambassador  when  he  first 
met  the  Emperor  at  close  quarters.  He  found  him- 
self face  to  face  with  a  Sovereign  who  was,  in  the 
first  place,  a  thorough  gentleman,  and  therefore  a 
man  of  his  word,  who  spoke  simply,  clearly  and 
frankly  as  man  to  man.  In  the  second  place,  instead 
of  finding  the  weak,  nervous,  irritable  creature, 
broken  down  by  threats  of  assassination,  menace  of 
revolution,  and  the  terrible  disasters  of  war,  he  found 
a  man  in  perfect  health,  whose  composure  was  abso- 
lute, who  faced  the  situation  like  a  statesman,  with 
calm,  clear  common-sense.  And,  in  the  third  place, 
he  found  a  monarch  who  reverenced  his  conscience 
as  his  king,  and  who,  without  phrases  or  protesta- 
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tions,  was  evidently  only  afraid  of  one  thing — of 
doing  anything  that  he  felt  was  false  to  his  duty  or 
dishonourable  to  his  country. 

Sept.  4th,  1905. 

This  morning,  I  thought,  as  I  looked 
No  Enthusiasm    q^^  q£  ^y  „,indow,  "  Peace  is  being 
Peace.  officially  celebrated   in  this  city  to- 

day." For  the  Gostinnoi  Dver  was 
decorated  with  a  display  of  three  flags  in  each  win- 
dow, as  per  regulation.  The  White,  Blue  and  Red 
flag  flapped  lazily  from  the  tramcars  and  fluttered 
feebly,  from  the  flagstaff  on  the  Government  build- 
ings. At  the  street  corners  small  knots  of  men  were 
reading  the  small  placard  on  which,  under  the  aegis 
of  the  double-headed  eagle,  was  printed  the  Tsar's 
telegram  to  General  Linievitch  announcing  the  con- 
clusion of  peace.  Nowhere  was  there  any  demon- 
stration of  emotion,  one  way  or  the  other.  This 
belated  display  of  bunting,  which  appeared  to  me 
the  merest  apology  for  decoration,  seemed  to  be  the 
irreducible  minimum  of  official  recognition  that 
peace  has  been  made.  In  this  it  would  undoubtedly 
correspond  to  the  mood  of  the  people.  But  on  going 
into  the  street  I  learned  that  the  decoration  was  in 
honour  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  who  was  visiting  St. 
Petersburg  that  day.  For  the  Peace,  not  even  one 
flag! 

The  Sept.     14th.— Have     just     returned 

Foreign  Office     from  the  Foreign  Office.     Eighteen 
and  its  years  ago,  when  I  first  was  received 

Occupants.  ^^  ^  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  M.  de  Giers  was  in  office,  a  statesman  whom 
Lord  Dufferin  said  was  the  most  absolutely  honour- 
able, truthful  diplomatist  he  had  ever  met.  That 
was  seventeen  years  ago,  and  M.  de  Giers  has  long 
been  dead.  Now  Count  LamsdorfF  sits  in  his 
place — sits  rather  than  reigns.  For  the  present  For- 
eign Secretary  sits  as  close  as  a  broody  hen  upon  her 
eggs.  "  All  other  diplomats  get  a  holiday,"  said 
Count  Lamsdorff;  "but  for  six  years  I  have  never 
left  this  building."  Never  was  there  so  patient,  so 
industrious,  so  conscientious  an  official.  He  hardly 
looks  any  older  than  when  I  saw  him  in  1899,  and 
the  close  confinement  at  the  Foreign  Office  does  not 
seem  to  have  impaired  his  health.  His  post  has 
been  no  sinecure  of  late;  but  while  other  Ministers 
may  come  and  may  go,  Count  Lamsdorff,  the  great 
repository  of  the  traditions  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
seems  destined  to  go  on  for  ever.  We  had  a  long 
and  pleasant  talk — not  for  publication ;  but  I  am 
violating  no  confidences  when  I  say  that  Count 
Lamsdorff  spoke  warmly  in  favour  of  closer  and 
more  friendly  relations  with  England ;  referred  in 
terms  of  warm  appreciation  to  the  British  Ambas- 
sador, Sir  Charles  Hardinge;  and  said  that  he  found 
Lord  Lansdowne  a  most  excellent  Foreign  Secretary 
to  do  business  with. 


S<.-pt.  15th. — Yesterday  I  went  down 
me^lsar  ^^  Peterhof,  and,  according  to  the 
Petcrhof.  phraseology  of  the  Messager  Offi- 
cicl,  had  the  honour  to  be  received 
by  the  Emperor  and  Empress.  It  was  the  first  time 
I  had  been  at  Peterhof.  I  saw  Alexander  III.  at 
Gatschina.  I  had  seen  Nicholas  II.  twice  at  Livadia, 
that  Crimean  Paradise,  and  the  third  time  at  Tsar- 
skoe  Selo.  I  have  now  seen  him  at  Peterhof.  The 
villa  where  I  was  received  is  charmingly  situated 
close  to  the  seashore,  about  a  mile  or  more  from  the 
railway  station.  Peterhof  is  a  favourite  watering- 
place  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  by  rail  from  St. 
Petersburg.  It  is  prettily  laid  out,  its  trees  and  lakes 
somewhat  reminding  me  of  Bournemouth.  I  was 
most  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  the  Emperor 
had  not  aged  in  the  least  since  my  last  visit  six  years 
ago.  He  has  certainly  passed  through  a  sea  of 
troubles  since  the  Hague  Conference.  But  there  is 
not  a  grey  hair  on  his  head  or  a  wrinkle  on  his  face. 
He  was  the  same  bright,  buoyant,  hopeful,  alert  host 
that  he  had  been  at  Tsarskoe  Selo.  All  the  stories 
about  his  being  nervous,  haggard,  morose,  prema- 
turely aged,  are  simply  downright  lies.  I  never  saw 
him  looking  better  in  his  life.  Nor  was  he  in  the 
least  cast  down  or  despondent.  He  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, full  of  hope  and  trust,  as  keenly  interested 
and  as  well-informed  about  everything  as  anyone  I 
have  met  in  the  course  of  my  wanderings.  And  T 
was  more  than  ever  impressed  by  his  transparent 
simplicity  and  sincerity.  I  could  not  help  feeling 
what  a  loss  it  is  to  Russia  that  a  personality  so  emi- 
nently fitted  to  win  the  affection  and  loyalty  of  all 
who  approach  it  should  have  been  so  long  visible  to 
so  few.  However,  a  better  time  is  coming,  and  the 
Douma  will  change  all  that.  Our  conversation, 
which  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half — between  four  eyes, 
as  the  saying  is — was  closed  by  the  entrance  of  the 
Empress,  who  had  been  giving  her  children  a  lesson. 
Just  before  I  had  been  received  I  heard  a  baby's  cry 
in  the  passage — a  homelike  touch,  the  effect  of 
which  was  not  impaired  by  the  fact  that  the  infant 
was  heir  to  the  Russian  throne. 

Sept.  1 6th. — The  dav  before  yester- 

'"'"'""  to  a  ^^*    day   I   was  two  hours   at  Peterhof, 

Prison.  yesterday   I   spent   nearly   an   hour, 

if  not  actually  in  a  prison,  within 
the  shadow  of  its  grim  precincts.  I  had  applied  to 
be  allowed  to  visit  Professor  Milukoff,  in  the 
Wyborskaia  prison,  to  give  him  messages  from 
American  friends.  The  interview  was  allowed  on 
condition  that  it  took  place  in  the  office  of  the 
General  of  the  Gendarmerie  in  the  Twerskaia.  As  T 
knew  by  experience  that  a  trip  outside  the  gaol  is  as 
welcome  to  a  prisoner  as  a  picnic  to  a  schoolgirl, 
I  gladly  consented.  It  was  further  stipulated  that 
the  interview  must  be  conducted  in  Russian,  in  the 
presence  of  a  gendarme.  Professor  Milukoff  speaks 
English  as  well  as  I  do,  but  he  had  to  answer  all  my 
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questions  in  Russian,  which  were  duly  translated  for 
the  edification  of  the  gendarme.  The  interview  took 
place  as  arranged,  and  lasted  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  As  the  Professor  was  not  allowed  to  answ'er 
questions  as  to  w^hy  he  was  arrested,  I  found  it  more 
interesting  to  interview^  the  gendarme  officer,  who 
was  courteous  and  frank.  The  police,  he  said,  had 
the  right  to  lock  anyone  up  whom  they  suspected 
contemplated  committing  political  crime.  They 
could  keep  them  for  a  month  in  prison,  while  they 
were  finding  out  what  crime  he  had  been  going  to 
commit.  If  at  the  end  of  the  month  they  had  not 
found  it  out,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  could 
order  his  detention  for  an  indefinite  period.  The 
political  suspect  is  locked  up  in  solitary  confinc- 
ment._  He  is  allowed  books  and  papers,  provided 
that  the  police  approve  of  the  books.  And  as  it 
usually  takes  them  three  weeks  to  satisfy  themselves 
that  a  book  is  not  treasonable,  the  Professor  had  not 
received  the  books  which  his  wife  had  sent  him  two 
weeks  before.  I  asked  if  he  could  be  taken  out  on 
bail.  "  Impossible  in  such  a  case."  "  But  of  course 
he  is  allowed  to  see  his  lawyer?"  '•  Not  until  it  has 
been  decided  what  crime  he  has  committed.  Then 
he  can  see  a  lawyer.  He  cannot  want  a  lawyer  to 
prepare  his  defence  until  h©  is  accused.  He  is  not 
accused,  he  is  only  detained."  I  asked  if  the  Pro- 
fessor might  contribute  an  article  to  the  "  Review  of 
Reviews "  while  in  gaol.  The  answer  was  "  Yes, 
provided  he  said  nothing  to  which  the  authorities 
might  take  exception."  Professor  Milukoff  said  that 
he  was  very  happy  and  very  confident  that  his  im- 
prisonment would  work  out  for  good. 

Sept.  2  2nd. — I  have  seen  General 
General  Trepoff — seen  him  twice,  an  hour 
Trepoff.  each  time — and  I  am  most  agree- 
ably surprised.  I  expected  to  find 
a  fiercer  and  more  authoritative  General  Gressler 
who  was  in  General  Trepoff's  position  seventeen 
years  ago.  "  You  will  find  General  Trepoff,"  I  was 
told,  '-a  first-class  master  of  police,  .but  nothing 
more."  Imagine,  then,  my  astonishment  when,  in- 
stead of  waiting  to  be  interviewed,  General  Trepoff 
began  the  conversation — which  was  conducted  in 
Russian  through  the  medium  of  a  mutual  Russian 
friend — by  saying,  "  Perhaps  you  w^ould  prefer  that 
I  should  explain  my  political  ideas?"  As  I  had 
been  assured  beforehand  that  he  had  no  ideas  of  any 
kind  but  those  of  a  policeman  charged  with  prevent- 
ing crime  and  maintaining  order,  this  amazed  me 
somewhat,  and  I  was  still  more  amazed  when  Gene- 
ral Trepoff  outlined  a  liberal  political  programme 
which  might  have  emanated  from  the  most  broad- 
minded  statesman  in  Russia  instead  of  from  the 
much  feared,  iron-handed  General  Trepoff.  His  pro- 
gramme was  comprehensive,  agrarian,  educational, 
industrial  and  political.  After  an  hour  of  exposition 
he  adjourned  the  discussion  of  it  till  next  day.  Then 
we  had  an  hour  in  which  I  had  full  liberty  of  testifv- 


ing,  and  set  forth  with  absolute  fidelity  the  principles 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  the  absolute  impossi- 
bility of  carrying  a  free  election  while  he  was  free  to 
lock  anyone  up  he  pleased.  He  said  he  believed  in 
the  Douma,  which  was  a  self-limitation  by  the  Aut*. 
crat  of  the  power  of  the  autocracy.  I  replied  that  b} 
arresting  Milukoff  he  had  done  more  to  discredit  the 
Douma  than  anyone  else.  It  was  as  if  the  Emperor 
had  hung  a  beautiful  picture  on  the  wall,  called  it 
the  Douma,  and  asked  everybody  to  admire  ic 
While  we  were  looking  at  the  picture  in  admiration, 
up  came  General  Trepoff  with  a  sweep's  brush  and 
smudged  the  picture  all  over  with  black.  We  can  no 
longer  see  the  Emperors  Doiima,  we  only  see  Gene 
ral  Trepoff's  arbitrary  arrests.  He  smiled,  and  sai<l 
that  he  hoped  soon  to  be  able  to  liberate  Milukoff  on 
bail  pending  his  trial.  I  told  him  of  my  idea  of 
holding  meetings  and  conferences  for  discussing  the 
Douma.  He  cordially  approved,  and  to  my  great 
surprise  said  that  he  would  personally  order  the 
local  authorities  everywhere  to  afford  me  every 
facility  for  holding  as  many  public  meetings  as  I 
liked.  "  I  can  hold  no  meetings,  public  or  private," 
I  replied,  "  I  cannot  say  a  word  for  the  Douma  until 
Milukoff  is  released."  "  In  two  or  three  days,"  he 
replied.  "  To-day  is  Wednesday,"  I  said,  "  On  Sun- 
day I  intend  to  have  my  next  lunch  party.  I  hope 
I  shall  have  good  news  before  then."  We  parted, 
and  now  everyone  is  wondering  what  will  happen. 
More  than  ever  I  feel  that  the  release  of  Milukoff 
is  the  first  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  popular  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  the 
Government. 

Moscow,  Sept.  25th. 

On  Saturday  night,  at  a  quarter-past 
six  o'clock,   Comte  Nicolas   Sievers 
was   announced.      Another  false  re- 
port of  Milukoff's  release  had  been 
circulated  on  Friday  night,  only  to  be  contradicted 
next  day.     I  had  almost  begun  to  despair,  when  the 
Comte's  card  was  handed  me.     "  Show  him  in,"   I 
said  to  the  waiter,  as  an  alert,  erect  person  entered 
the  room.      I   wondered  who   he  might  be.     "  Mr. 
Stead,    I    believe,"   said    he,    bowing.     "  I    am    Mr. 
Stead ;    and  you  ?"     "  I  am  the  aide-de-camp  of  the 
Governor-General  of  St.  Petersburg.     General  Tre- 
poff presents  you  his  compliments,  and  has  sent  me 
to  tell  you  that  Milukoff  is  free !"   "  Thank  God !"  I 
exclaimed  ;  and  then  hastily  assuring  Comte  Sie\'ers 
of  my  delight,  I  hurried  to  the  telephone  to  tell  the 
glad  news  that  Milukoff  was  really  free  at  last.    Next 
day  we  had  a  very   interesting  lunch  party   at  the 
hotel,  with  an  ex-boss  of  Tammany  Hall  among  the 
company,  which  also  included  the  Master  of  Elibank, 
M.P.,   and   other  representative  British   and   Ameri- 
cans.    After  lunch,  when  the  discussion  was  in  full 
swing,  two  of  my  guests  frankly  expressed  their  dis- 
belief that  Milukoff    had    been  released  even    yet. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  slight  commotion  outside  the 
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door,  it  was  flung  open  and  in  walked  Professor 
Milukoff  himself,  free,  cheerful,  and  in  capital 
spirits.  It  was  an  intensely  dramatic  moment.  We 
all  sprang  to  our  feet,  and  gave  the  most  cordial 
welcome  to  the  man  whose  appearance  was  the  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  the  workings  of  the  new 
spirit  which  has  come  over  the  Russian  Government. 
Professor  Milukoff  afterwards  addressed  the  com- 
pany. He  was  the  most  hopeful,  the  most  cheerful 
of  us  all.  A  great  change,  he  said,  had  come  over 
the  Russian  Liberals  since  he  had  been  in  prison. 
A  month  ago  they  were  disposed  to  boycott  the 
Douma.  Now,  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  body  of  non-electors,  who  were  Social  Demcj- 
crats,  were  going  to  accept  it,  work  for  it,  and 
look  to  it  for  their  future  deliverance.  He  had  no 
fear  but  that  the  elections  would  be  free.  The  more 
the  Government  used  their  influence  during  the  elec- 
tion the  more  Liberal  would  be  the  results.  It  was 
delightful  to  hear  him  speak  with  such  entire  absence 
of  bitterness  and  such  perfect  assurance  as  to  the 
victory  of  the  good  cause.  'An  hour  later  I  was 
describing  the  scene  and  repeating  the  speech  to  one 
of  the  Grand  Dukes,  who  seemed  to  appreciate  the 
incident  and  its  moral. 

T.  ,  ^  The  members  of  the  Congress  at 
Conoress  Moscow  were  assembled  in  the 
at  Moscow.  house  of  M.  Novbsiltseff,  one  of 
» the  many  wealthy  and  cultured  citi- 
zens of  this  wealthy  city.  The  Congress,  which,  as 
usual,  was  presided  over  by  Count  Heyden,  was 
crowded,  earnest  and  serious.  For  the  first  time  Poles, 
Finns,  representatives  from  the  Caucasus  and  from 
Siberia  met  with  the  delegates  from  the  Zemstvos. 
The  proceedings  were  very  orderly.  Now  and  then 
the  Congress  applauded  vigorously,  but  there  were  no 
demonstrations  of  dissent.  The  first  question  was 
the  attitude  to  be  taken  up  towards  the  Doumas. 
In  July,  before  the  Douma  had  been  established,  the 
Zemstvo  Congress  was  disposed  to  boycott  it.  To- 
day it  resolved,  with  only  one  dissentient,  to  accept 
it,  not  as  a  final  settlement,  of  course,  but  as  a  useful 


instalment,  with  the  aid  of  which  they  may  achieve 
the  full  realisation  of  their  aspirations.  On  Thurs- 
day, the  28th,  I  have  to  meet  members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  others  at  the  house  of  Prince  Dolgorouki, 
where,  after  my  address  on  "  The  Douma  from  an 
English  Point  of  View,"  has  been  read  in  Russian, 
I  shall  have  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  Russian 
point  of  view.  Professor  Milukoff^  has  kindly  under- 
taken to  be  my  interpreter.  On  the  same  day,  in  the 
afternoon,  I  meet  the  peasants'  union  at  the  house 
of  Countess  Bobrinski.  Professor  Milukoff  told  me 
yesterday  that  he  was  five  weeks  in  prison.  He  is  not 
liberated  on  bail  to  take  his  trial  hereafter.  No 
charge  is  formulated  against  him.  He  is  liberated 
without  a  stain  upon  his  character,  and  with  one 
more  imprisonment  for  liberty's  sake  to  his  credit. 

,  The     Zemstvo     Congress     debated 

c..«I?ll11»       nearly  the  whole  of  one   afternoon 
oUTfrage  in  ,  ■'  •         ,■  ,        m 

Russia.  °"  ^"^  question  01  woman  s  sunrage. 
After  deciding  in  favour  of  a 
suffrage  universal,  direct  and  secret,  it  was  proposed 
to  add  the  words  "  without  distinction  of  sex."  The 
motion,  I  regret  to  say,  was  finally  rejected  by  67 
votes  to  60,  many  of  the  delegates  not  voting.  The 
demand  for  equal  justice  in  the  matter  of  the  fran- 
chise was  not  opposed  on  its  merits,  but  merely  as  a 
question  of  tactics.  It  was  urged  by  the  opponents 
of  the  amendments  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  demand 
a  reform  which  no  other  European  country  has  re- 
cognised. The  advocates  of  the  enfranchisement  of 
women  relied  much  on  the  example  of  New  Zealand 
and  the  Australian  Colonies,  and  of  some  American 
States.  It  was  remarked  that  the  Russian  men  had 
not  proved  themselves  so  expert  in  the  art  of  govern- 
ment as  to  justify  them  in  claiming  political 
superiority  to  the  women,  and  one  illustrious  lady 
expressed  the  opinion — although  not  in  the  Congress, 
which  is  exclusively  male — that,  so  far  as  her  obser- 
vation went,  the  members  of  her  own  sex  were  at 
least  as  competent  as  their  male  relatives.  For  the 
moment,  however,  the  .claims  of  one  half  the  nation 
are  postponed  till  a  more  convenient  season. 


o.^<^gji0@| 
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The  Franz  Josef  Glacier — near  the  Foot. 


^        THE  NEW  SWITZERLAND.        ^ 


GLACIER-CLIMBING    ON    THE    WEST    COAST,   NEW    ZEALAND. 


By  "  Rangitihi." 


Pictures  of  the  gabled  ice-peak  of  Aorangi  and  his 
surround  ng  craggy  satellites  :n  the  Southern  Alps 
are  famiiiar  enough  to  Austral  ans  and  not  a  few 
travellers  now  find  their  way  through  Canterbury  to 
the  fo<-)t  of  New  Zealand's  Mont  Blanc.  The  east- 
ern slope  of  the  Southern  Alps  is  in  fact  readily 
accessible,  and  one  does  not  need  to  be  a  practised 
mountaineer  or  ice  explorer  to  penetrate  deep  into 
the  heart  of  the  AIjjs  on  this  side.  But  the  western 
slo|)e  of  the  central  Alpine  chain,  is  still  a  terra  in- 
cognita to  the  pleasurer.  A  new,  wonderful  land, 
it  is  practically  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  its  numerous  ice-fed  torrential  rivers,  its  precipi- 
tous mo'intain-walls,  and  its  long,  harbourless  stretch 
of  stormy  coast.  The  luxury-loving  sightseer  would 
be  appal'ed  at  the  many  little  d'scomforts  and  mild 
perils  of  a  South  Westland  expedition.  It  is  a 
reg'on  of  overmuch  rain,  of  bridgeless  rivers,  and 
dense  and  dripping  bush,  luxuriant  as  the  most  gor- 
geous of  tropical  forests  ;  a  land  of  sou'-westers  and 
oilskins,  where  even  the  children — the  solemn  jokers 
of  Hokitika  will  assure  you — are  web-footed  ;  where 
there  are  no  Cobb  and  Co.  stage  coaches,  and  where 
the  accommodntion  savours  of  the  roucrh-and-ready 
pioneer.    But  for  one  who  likes  a  spice  of  adventure 


in  his  wanderings,  whose  feet  are  turned  to  the  outer 
camps  where  "  the  red  gods  make  their  medicine 
aga.n,"  who  is  inured  to  the  sadd  e  and  the  swag 
and  the  "billy  " — for  him  the  wild  West  Coast,  wit?, 
its  swift  rivers,  its  forest,  ice-fields  and  Alpine 
})asses,  is  a  territory  of  rare  delight,  all  the  more 
so  because  it  is  still  for  the  most  part  untouched 
by  man. 

The  greatest  things  of  this  land  are  the  glaciers, 
enormous  in  mass  and  length,  strangely  torrent-like 
in  their  rapid  fall,  descending  into  the  very  arms  of 
the  green  forest.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  such 
a  sight  presented  as  that  of  the  Franz  Josef  or  the 
Fox  Glacier,  writhing  down  between  steep  and  lofty 
mountain  walls,  thick  with  rich  foliage,  and  bright 
with  flowers,  and  almost  brushing  with  its  icy  tongue 
the  tropic  tangles  of  the  glorious  bush.  These 
glaciers  descend  to  within  700  feet  of  the  sea  level. 
The  latitude  is  about  43.35  degrees  south  of  the 
Equator.  In  the  P^uropean  Alps,  the  average  height 
of  the  terminal  face  of  the  glaciers  is  above  4000 
feet ;  the  traveller  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  must, 
as  Dr.  Von  Hochstetter  remarked  forty  years  ago, 
sail  up  the  coast  of  Norway  as  far  north  as  67 
degrees,  before  he  will  find  a  glacier  whose  terminals 
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descend  so  near  the  sea  as  the  ice-flows  of  South 
New  Zealand.  These  features,  and  the  rich  fram- 
ing of  arborescent  ferns,  pines  and  beeches  and 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  combine  to  make  the 
Franz  Josef  and  Fox  glaciers  unrivalled  in  the 
world. 

It  was  Dr.  Von  Haast,  who,  in  1865,  discovered 
the  Franz  Josef  Glacier,  and  named  it  in  honour 
of  tlie  Emperor  of  Austria  (who  had  sent  out  the 
Novara  scientilic  expedition  some  years  previously), 
and  followed  up  the  Waiau  River  to  its  icy  birth- 
place in  a  glacial  cave.  The  terminal  face  of  the 
glacier  is  only  eleven  miles  air-line  from  the  ocean. 
Our  road  to  it  from  the  old  goldfields  settlement  of 
Okarito  traverses  a  beautiful  belt  of  forest,  a  break 
in  which  gives  a  look-out  over  Lake  Mapourika,  clear, 
cold  and  deep,  a  water-gem  of  rare  charms  set  in 
the  midst  of  thickly  timl)ered  hills  and  shelving 
shores  tinted  with  countless  shades  of  green.  Lifting 
the  eye  to  the  far  end  of  the  Lake,  the  spectacle  is 
strange,  and  of  exceeding  beauty.  Toothed  peaks 
and  bare  razor-backs  cut  the  sky-line ;  ice-fields  and 
never-melting  snow-drifts  whiten  the  upper  ranges, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  betw-een  the  tender 
green  hills,  backed  by  a  cataract-splashed  precipice, 
gleams  the  pure  down-slant  of  the  glacier. 

As  we  proceeded  up  the  narrow  bush  track  for  the 
Waiau,  deep  banks  of  twining  thickets  and  feathery 
ferns  would  shut  us  in  completely.  Then  suddenly 
we   would    emerge   on    the   brow   of   a    rise   where, 


straight  above  the  rushing  river,  the  bush  opened 
out,  and  between  its  trailing  glories  we  saw  the 
mountains  and  the  glacier.  Gorgeous  all  in  their 
pigments  of  brilliant  yellow  sunshine,  rich  green 
forest,  slatey  and  purple-grey  rocks,  snow-powdered 
]  leaks,  dark  violet,  far-off  ranges,  deep  hill  clefts 
softly  hazed. 

At  last  we  are  at  its  foot,  clear  of  the  bush,  on 
a  wilderness  of  shivered  moraine-debris.  The  ter- 
minal face,  breaking  off  suddenly  into  high  cliff^s  of 
solid  ice,  is  about  half  a  mile  wide,  and  more  than 
a  hundred  feet  deep.  The  length  of  the  glacier  is 
eight  and  a-half  miles;  it  descends  over  8000  feet 
in  that  distance.  High  above  where  it  curves  round 
into  this  enormous  gulch,  it  has  its  birth-place  in 
the  perpetual  snows  and  ice  fields  of  the  great 
divide,  its  highest  point  9260  feet  above  sea  level. 

Some  years  ago,  Mr.  C.  E.  Douglas  and  Mr.  A. 
P.  Harper,  while  engaged  in  a  reconnaissance  survey 
of  the  Upper  Waiau  country,  fixed  the  movement  of 
the  glacier  by  laying  lines  of  rods  across.  Some  of 
the  marks  showed  a  movement  of  as  much  as  200 
inches  per  day,  decreasing  in  others  to  158,  132,  102, 
:ind  down  to  5  inches  per  day.  In  very  few  places 
indeed  out  of  the  Polar  regions  is  rapid  ice-motion 
so  clearly  marked  as  on  this  glacier. 

The  terminal  face  of  the  Franz  Josef  is  troubled 
with  a  dark,  dirty  rubble  of  moraine.  Just  on  the 
right,  where  an  icy  rivulet  is  formed  and  flows  out 
of  a  white  opaque  pool  through  the  soft  gravel  of 
the  terminal  moraine,  a  towering  ice-cliff  marks  the 
sudden  termination  of  the  glacier.  Heaps  of  detri- 
tus hang  on  the  pale  cliff-top,  and  in  the  pool  be- 
low float  miniature  icebergs  in  all  fantastic  forms.  A 
huge  block  of  ice  is  poised  in  air  on  the  side  of  tlie 
cliff  apparently  just  about  to  crash  thundering  down. 
The  face  of  the  glacier  is  fissured  and  split  into 
blue  quivering  vertical  crevasses,  ready  to  detarh 
new  bergs  and  thawing  ice-blocks — it  is  the  slow  dis- 
solution of  the  giant  mass,  the  birth-place  of  the 
many  waters. 

Clambering  up  a  sloping  face,  where  the  bottle- 
green  ice  is  as  slippery  as  glass  under  the  thin  coat- 
ing of  moraine,  we  cross  the  undulating  surface  of 
the  lower  glacier,  nicking  steps  here  and  there  with 
our  ice-axes,  and  soon  are  on  the  clear  ice,  from 
which  the  debris  of  the  hills  has  disappeared,  or  has 
settled  here  and  there  into  the  crevassed  hollows, 
either  filling  the  pitholes  up  or  gradually  disappear- 
ing clinking  down  into  the  unseen  depths.  These 
fragments  of  the  mountains  are  slatey  schists,  split 
into  numberless  layers  and  leaves;  sharp  prismatic 
splinters ;  bits  of  flinty  quartz,  Avith  yellow  m"ca 
grains  glinting  like  gold  in  the  sun. 

Now  Ave  are  on  a  l>road  Avhite  field,  creviced  A\'th 
many  a  fissure,  blinking  hazy  blue,  jewelled  Avith 
tinv  ice- tarns  of  translucent  blue  Avater,  the  pi"-est 
and  clearest  of  pools,  a  glance  into  Avhich  is  li^'e 
looking  into  Heaven's  eves.  On  either  side  of  the 
half-mile-Avide  tongue  of  ice,  are  heaps  of  shapeless 
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A    Glimpse    of    the    Franz    Josef    Glacier    from    the    Bush    Track. 


moraine  and  talus  from  the  hillsides  ;  thence  the 
rocky  battlements  rise,  smooth-polished  by  the  an- 
cient ice  for  a  space,  then  richly  wooded  in  soft 
delicate  gradations  of  green,  high  to  the  ridgy  sum- 
mits. 

The  exquisite  colouring  of  these  great  hills,  in 
contrast  to  the  glinting  ice-field,  is  the  chief  charm 
of  the  Franz  Josef.  The  toiara,  the  rimi/,  kahika- 
tea  and  other  pines  clothe  the  seaward  hills  and 
plains,  but  up  here  on  the  mountain  sides  the  vege- 
tation is  chiefly  the  flowering  rata,  the  akeake,  the 
native  Alpine  broom,  white  blossomed  ribbonwood 
(hoheria),  here  and  there  the  flax-like  kiekie  and  the 
semi-tropical  neinei,  half  shrub,  half  palm ;  and  a 
gracious  intermingling  of  softly  fronded  ferns,  from 
the  crested  tree-fern  to  the  tiniest  trembling  curling 
thing  that  blends  with  the  ground  mosses.  In  sum- 
m-er  the  blood-red  blossoms  of  the  rata  fire  the  moun- 
tain sides  with  a  gorgieous  crimson — a  marvellous 
frame  of  colour  for  the  pure  white  picture.  The  hills 
spring  into  wild  irregular  sky-lines,  sloping  far  up- 
wards to  the  central  range,  whose  bare  peaks  rise 
high  to  the  warm  sky,  cloudless  and  all  brilliant — 
a  heaven  that  makes  one  realise  with  Ruskin  that 
"  The  sky  is  not  blue  colour  merely — it  is  blue  fire 
and  cannot  be  painted."  On  either  side  silver 
threads  of  water  flash  down  the  green  precipice; 
glittering  in  spray  as  they  drop  from  ledge  to  ledge, 
now  hidden  from  view  in  a  leafy  ravine,  now  leap- 
ing out  over  a  dark  rock-face  and  plunging  to  the 
shapeless  moraine  in  search  of  a  way  to  the  glacial 
stream   below.      One   of   these   cataracts    is   Peters' 


Fall,  which  in  its  lower  course  leaps  150  feet  over 
a  black  precipice.  Three  miles  higher  up  the  glacier 
a  far  finer  waterfall  is  to  be  seen,  the  magnificent 
Unset  Fritz,  plunging  1200  feet  over  an  enormous 
sheer  wall  of  rock.  Away  up  there,  too,  round  the 
curve  of  the  glacier  walls,  the  main  ice-river  pours 
down  from  Mt.  de  la  Beche,  and  tributary  glaciers, 
the  Agassiz,  Melchior,  Aimer  and  Blumenthal,  bring 
in  their  pure  white  contributions,  unsullied  by  flake 
or  speck  of  rock. 

Passing  on  the  right  hand  a  great  slip  of  mullocky 
rock  which  has  come  down  in  millions  of  sharp  slatey 
leaves  and  boulders  and  spread  itself  partly  over 
the  glacier,  we  reach  the  hummocky  ice,  and  then 
before  us  rise  the  sharp  needle  points  and  fan- 
tastic pinnacles  of  the  ice-fall.  Below  us  on  the 
left,  the  Waiau  is  born — a  discoloured  milky  stream 
plunging  out  of  a  shadowy  ice-ca,ve,  a  river  full 
powerful  even  at  its  source.  The  cave  is  arched,  and 
surrounded  and  topped  by  concentric  rings  of  ice, 
cracked  in  half-moons  as  if  in  readiness  to  part 
company  with  the  parent  glacier  and  crash  into  the 
turbid  pool.  The  river  tunnels  its  way  down  under- 
neath the  ice  for  a  long  way  before  it  emerges  from 
this  cave.  Higher  up  here  and  there  it  can  be 
heard  roaring  over  its  hidden  bed,  and  there  are 
deep  hollows  and  yawning  cracks  through  which 
melted  waters  of  the  surface  trickle  till  we  hear 
them  drop  with  a  ringing  tinkle  from  ledge  to  ledge 
far  below. 

A  strange  legend  worthy  of  a  Jules  Verne  is  told 
of  the  Waiau  glacial  river.      In  the  early  days  of 
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gold-digging  and  prospecting  in  this  district,  about 
1865,  a  party  of  coastal  Maoris  roamed  up  the  valley 
and  explored  the  face  of  the  wonderful  glacier. 
Peering  into  the  cavern  from  which  the  river  rushed, 
they  iDeheld  a  strange  light,  a  rosy  effulgence  glowing 
in  the  depths  of  the  ice-tunnel  far  ahead.  "  Te 
Ao-Marama!"  ("The  World  of  light  !")  they  cried, 
and  then  and  there  they  jumped  to  the  quaint  con- 
clusion that  the  cave  led  right  through  to  the  other 
side  of  the  sharp  mountain-ridge,  and  the  light 
they  saw  was  that  of  some  strange,  new  land, .  a 
bright  region  where  all  good  things  were — the 
veritable  land  of  plenty,  where  the  white  man  found 
all  his  gold.  So  they  dubbed  out  a  canoe  in  the 
bush  below,  hauled  it  up  to  the  river  source,  made 
hooks  with  which  to  grip  the  ice-walls,  and  boldly 
ventured  into  the  mouth  of  the  cave  in  search  of 
the  promised  land.  Paddling  and  grappling  the 
icy  buttresses  with  all  their  might,  they  sought  to 
stem  the  torrent,  but  time  and  again  they  were 
borne  back  by  the  furious  rush  of  the  river.  They 
could  get  no  further  than  the  portals  of  the  cave, 
and  at  last  they  gave  up  in  despair,  and  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  reaching  those  seductive  realms 
of  the  bright  Ao-Marama.  The  light  they  saw  glim- 
mering in  the  cold,  blue  cave  was  simply  the  sun- 
shine glinting  down  through  a  deep  moulin  in  the 
glacier,  and  refracted  in  a  beautiful  pinky  glow 
from  the  walls  of  the  ice-tunnel. 

The  pinnacles  of  the  ice-fall  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  up  the  glacier  form  a  picture  of  wonderful 
beauty.  The  ice-flow  follows  the  unevenness  of  the 
ground  like  a  river,  and  the  rocky  obstacles  and  sud- 
den declivities  cause  the  glacier  to  heave  and  fall 
just  as  would  a  mountain-cascade.  The  ice-fall  is 
a  monstrous  confused  mass  of  squirming  packed  ice, 
broken  into  sharp  spires  and  aiguilles,  split  up  in 
numberless  furrows  and  humps,  and  slashed  with 
mystic  blue  crevasses. 

There  is  a  bit  of  rope  work  to  be  done  here,  so 
we  rope  up  and  plod  ahead  along  the  slippery  ice- 
slope  and  round  precipitious  cornices,  cutting  steps 
as  we  go,  until  the  wild  stairs  of  the  cataract  are 
surmounted.  The  ice-pinnacles  and  seracs  here  are 
more  striking  perhaps  than  on  any  other  glacier 
except  the  Fox,  because  of  the  remarkable  back- 
ground, which  seems  exactly  intended  by  Nature  to 
set  off  the  pure  white  of  the  glacier-towers  and  jag- 
ged peaks.  Seen  from  below,  the  irregular  summit 
of  the  fall  cuts  the  blue  sky  with  the  sharpest  of 
spiked  and  minaretted  outlines;  seen  from  either 
side  or  at  a  slight  angle  the  green  wooded  mountain- 
sides rise  like  soft  green  curtains  round  the  gleam- 
ing ice.  From  the  top  of  the  fall  the  view  up 
the  glacier — where  the  frozen  cataract  sweeps  down 
a  dark  spur  from  the  peaks  that  rear  their 
mighty  heads  11,000  and  12,000  feet,  wreathed  in 
snow-fields  and  now  and  then  drawing  the  fleeting 
clouds  round  their  glittering  brows — is  only  equalled 


by  the  vista  in  the  other  direction,  where  the  eye 
ranges  from  the  ice-filled  canon  down  over  the 
deep  pine  forests,  ribboned  by  shining  rivers,  away 
to  the  blue  sparkles  of  the  Tasman  Sea. 

Birds  are  round  us  here,  even  up  on  the  ice.  The 
savage-beaked  Kea  parrot,  the  Ishmaelite  of  the 
hills,  whose  fatal  taste  for  sheep  has  brought  about 
his  decimation  on  many  parts  of  the  eastern  range, 
circles  overhead  with  plaintive  scream,  and  with 
tame  audacity  settles  close  by  us  on  the  glacier, 
blinking  and  querulously  crying,  and  only  hopping 
away  a  yard  or  two  when  a  stone  or  lump  of  ice 
is  thrown  at  him.  Wild  pigeons,  with  white  breasts 
gleaming  in  the  sun,  fly  on  soft  wings  from  side  to 
side  of  the  ravine,  cooing  dove-like  as  they  settle  on 
the  fruity  branches.  Maori  hens  {weka)  have  fre- 
cjuently  been  found  lying  dead  on  the  ice,  killed  by 
falling  over  the  cliffs.  In  the  surrounding  Alpine 
bush  there  are  Kiwi,  the  gloom-loving  and  flightless; 
kaha  parrots  swing  and  squabble  and  scream  in  the 
trees,  and  the  iui's  liquid  whistle  is  heard  on  the 
forest  track  below. 

As  a  spectacle,  the  Fox  glacier  (nineteen  miles 
from  the  Franz  Josef)  is  even  finer  than  the  glacier 
I  have  just  described.  Its  immediate  surroundings 
are  grander,  the  mountain-portals  from  which  the 
mighty  ice-torrent  issues  seem  loftier  and  more  pre- 
cipitous, and  the  approach  to  the  glacier  is  through 
forest  scenes  of  soft  and  fairy  splendour,  such  as 
are  surely  seen  nowhere  but  in  South  New  Zealand. 

From  an  over-arched  fantastic  wood  we  emerge 
suddenly  into  the  open  air,  pure  and  bright,  straight 
upon  a  sight  almost  eye-dazzling  in  its  beauty.  A 
saw-edged  wall  of  green  forest,  deep-cut  with  purple 
ravines,  stretches  away  on  either  hand,  but  immedi- 
ately in  front  parts  majestically,  like  a  vast  gateway, 
to  allow  the  downs  weep  of  a  noble  white  causeway 
of  ice.  Far  above  the  milky-way  of  the  glacier  peer 
at  intervals  the  white  heads  of  the  cloud-blanketed 
Alps,  and  the  ranges  on  either  side  sheer  steeply 
into  wild  and  savage  black  peaks,  powdered  here 
and  there  with  snow,  as  if — to  use  a  bushman's 
simile— a  flour-bag  had  been  shaken  out  over  them. 
The  scene  is  even  savage  in  its  vast  boldness  of  con- 
tour consisting  in  the  steepness  of  the  mountain- 
slopes,  the  frequent  vertical  precipices  of  dark  ice- 
worn  rock,  and  the  sudden  outpouring  of  the  glacier 
from  the  throat  of  the  Alps.  The  gorge  of  the 
Fox  at  the  terminal  face  of  the  glacier  is  half-a-miie 
wide.  This  space  is  filled  with  the  ice-mass,  and  the 
wild  heaps  of  moraine — disintegrated  slatey  rock, 
much  of  it  ground  to  powder-like  gravel,  other  pieces 
sharp  and  rough  and  heaped  in  loose  mounds  which 
slide  treacherously  from  under  one's  feet.  Quartz 
abounds,  glistening  with  mica,  borne  down  from 
some  ice-shattered  reef  far  in  the  cloudy  hills.  For 
a  little  distance  up  the  Fox  the  ice  is  dotted  with 
black  moraine-mounds,  and  many  of  the  funnel- 
like  moulins  are  half-filled   with  rock  debris.      But 
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soon  the  face  of  the  glacier  is  cleared  of  all  deformi- 
ties and  stretches  far  up,  a  clean  crystal  slant  of  ice, 
smoothed  out  for  broad  spaces,  then  gently  undulat- 
ing and  creased  and  gashed  with  the  ghostly  blue 
lines  of  the  crevasses.  We  travel  up  over  the  face 
to  the  great  ice-fall,  a  beautiful  series  of  splintered 
pinnacles  and  needle-like  spurs  piercing  the  sky  in 
sharp  fantastic  outlines — one  of  the  finest  icescapes 
conceivable.  On  either  hand  are  the  black  ice- filled 
precipices,  topped  by  bush-clothed  slopes.  Down 
these  mountain-sides  pour  silvery  cascades,  long, 
leaping  nobons  gleaming  white  against  the  living 
green.  Higher  still  the  stately  white  sheet  extends, 
sloping,  massy  and  steep,  from  the  supreme  Alps. 
Up  there,  where  the  Fox  widens,  there  are  stupen- 
dous sights  for  the  climber  used  to  ice-work.  Alpin- 
ists have  crossed  the  Dividing  Range  from  the  Mt. 
Cook  Hermitage  (Canterbury)  to  the  Fox  Glacier, 


but  this  trip  is  only  for  experienced  mountaineers. 
The  snowfields  at  the  head  of  the  Fox  are  the  largest 
in  the  New  Zealand  Alps,  surpassing  in  size  even 
those  of  the  Tasman.  The  great  neve,  is  a  truly  im- 
mense one,  from  three  and  a-half  to  four  miles 
across,  with  enormous  masses  of  serac  ice.  All  around 
are  magnificent  peaks — Tasman,  Lendenfeldt,  Haast, 
Hardanger,  The  Horn,  Conway  Peak  and  Douglas 
Peak.  The  climber  who  views  this  wonderful  accu- 
mulation of  snow  and  ice  which  must  all  force  its 
way  down  through  the  steep  and  narrow  defile  of 
the  Fox  will  no  longer  have  any  difficulty  in  under- 
standing why  the  West  Coast  glaciers  descend  to 
such  low  levels.  The  Fox  Glacier  falls  9000  feet 
in  nine  miles;  the  Tasman  Glacier,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  range,  descends  only  5622  feet  in  its 
course  of  eighteen  miles,  through  a  comparatively 
wide  and  gently  sloping  valley. 


On  page  373  of  the  last  "  Review  "  a  printer's  error  occurred.  The  word  "  Queensland  "  in  line 
7  should  have  read  "  England,"  but  the  context  would  make  the  error  evident,  and  the  intended  mean- 
ing plain. 


We  have  received,  and  are  still  receiving,  many  criticisms  upon  the  articles  on  "  The  Church  and 
Social  Problems,"  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Collins,  and  the  reply  thereto  by  Mr.  Max  Hirsch,  which  appeared 
in  the  June,  July  and  August  numbers  of  "  The  Review  of  Reviews."  Indeed,  there  have  been  so  many 
that  it  is  impossible  to  give  even  a  digest  of  them  all,  and  the  Editor  will  be  glad  if  the  many  writers 
will  be  good  enough  to  accept  this  explanation  of  no  individual  notices  appearing.  Two  or  three  issues 
of  the  "  Review  "  would  be  filled  with  the  replies  and  criticisms  did  we  print  them  all  in  full.  It  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  growing  prominence  of  the  Social  Problem  question  in  Australia.  With  one 
exception,  all  of  the  articles  received  approved  of  Mr.  Collins'  treatment  of  the  question. 


Next  month  will  appear  a  striking  and  splendidly-illustrated  article  on  "  General  Diaz,  Ruler  of 
Mexico,"  by  Mr.  Henry  Stead,  who  called  on  the  famous  President  on  his  return  to  England  in  the  early 
part  of  this  year. — -Editor. 
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JEWS  IN  CHINA;   OR  CHINESE  JEWS. 


By  Robert  A.  Powell. 

[The  following  article  is '  contributed  by  Mr.  K.  A.  Powell,  of  the  China  Inland  Mission.  Mr.  i'owell  was  i 
the  midst  of  the  Boxer  outbreak  at  IIo-Nan,  but  he  escaped  without  serious  injury.  He  is  now  in  Melbourne  o 
furlough.  The  following  account  of  the  remnant  of  the  Jews  who  migrated  to  China  some  2,000  years  ago  at  least 
is   full   of  interest. — Kimtor.] 

Cecil  Rhodes  is  said  to  have  thought  in  conti 
nents,  and  in  like  manner  Chinese  history  is  recorde( 
in  ages,  not  years.  We  travel  through  and  througl 
that  great  land,  and  view  the  mountains,  plains 
rivers,  lakes,  stars,  moon,  sun,  all  of  which  hav< 
silently  looked  upon  the  social  battlefields  of  ages 
and  long  for  them  to  tell  us  something  of  the  won 
derful  things  they  have  witnessed.  A  city  into  whicl 
I  have  been  many  times,  once  was  upon  the  rive; 
bank,  the  regular  summer  floods  washed  the  sof 
soil  from  beneath  the  city  walls,  and  occasionec 
their  collapse  ;  the  site  of  the  city  was  altered  tc 
tliree  miles  inland  from  the  river.  That  was  20( 
years  ago,  and  yet  to-day  it  is  still  spoken  of  a; 
■'  the  new  city,"  and  in  this  incident  we  grasp  some 
thing  of  the  overwhelming  magnitude  of  the  histon 
of  the  people. 

There  are  records  that  the  Jews  were  settled  ii 
China  200  years  B.C.  Some  suppose  a  further  settle 
ment  about  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  persecution 
when  no  less  than  50,000  Jews  were  cruelly  mas 
sacred,  a.d.  34,  or  perhaps  35  years  later,  after  th< 
fall  of  Jerusalem.  A  passage  in  2  Kings  xvii.  t 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  a  much  earlier  settlemen 
quite  possible — "  Shalmaneser  took  Samaria  anc 
carried  Israel  away  into  Assyria,  and  placed  then 
in  Halah  and  Habor,  by  the  river  of  Gozan,  and  ir 
the  cities  of  the  Medes."  And,  with  this  though 
in  the  mind,  the  passage  in  Isaiah  xlix.  12 — "  Behold 
these  shall  come  from. far;  and,  lo,  these  from  th« 
north  and  the  west,  and  these  from  the  land  ol 
Sinim  " — bears  special  significance. 

Travellers  from  time  to  time  throw  a  little  lighi 
uixon  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  China.  From  Marcc 
Polo's  travels  we  learn  incidentally  that  the  Jew; 
in  his  time  (a.d.  1286)  were  sufficiently  numerous  tc 
exerci.se  political  influence  in  China  and  Tartar\- 
A  writer  in  the  fourteenth  century  states  that  th< 
Jews  then  resided  in  China.  In  his  account  of  tht 
city  of  Hang  Chow,  in  the  south  of  China,  he  re 
marks :  "  In  the  second  division  are  the  Jews,  Chris 
tians  and  the  Turks.  These  are  numerous,  anc 
their  number  is  not  known,  and  theirs  is  the  mosi 
beautiful  city.  ITieir  streets  are  well  disposed,  anr 
their  great  men  are  wealthy." 

One  summer  day,  in  the  earlv  part  of  the  seven 
teenth  century,  Father  Ricci,  an  Italian  priest  a1 
Pekin,  received  a  visit  from  a  scholar  who  had  com€ 
to  the  capital  from  Kai-feng-fu,  the  capital  oi 
Honan,  to  pass  his  examinations,  and  who,  hearing 
of  one  who  worshipperl  one  God,  the  Lord  of  Heaver 


Mr.  Powell  on  his  way  to  Ho-Nan  from  Han  Kow. 
A  journey  of  300  miles,  accomplished  in  this  instance  in  eighteen  days, 
the  regular  time  being  twelve  days,  heavy  snow-storms  causing  the 
delay.  The  men  were  paid  by  contract,  which  amounted  to  sixpence 
a  day  for  each  man.  and  two  feeds  of  meat  for  the  journey.  The 
men  considered  themselves  very  well  paid.  A  photo,  of  Mr.  Powell 
appeared  in  our  June  issue. 

In  the  month  of  Februar)-,  in  the  year  1899  a.d., 
in  the  city  of  Kai-feng-fu,  which  is  1000  or  more 
miles  from  the  coast  in  the  interior  of  China,  I  stood 
for  the  first  time  and  gazed  upon  the  spot  where 
once  a  splendid  Jewish  synagogue  stood.  Now  it  is 
a  waterhole,  with  a  stone,  dated  a.d.  1489,  beside  it, 
which  records  the  re-building  of  the  temple  after  the 
destruction  of  the  former  one  by  the  overflowing  of 
the  Yellow  River,  which  is  only  six  miles  away. 
The  miserable  mud  houses  surrounding  it,  the  women 
washing  dirty  clothes  in  dirty  water,  and  dirty  chil- 
dren playing  in  the  mudholes,  created  the  dismal 
thought  in  one's  mind  that  one  was  looking  upon 
the  final  scene  in  that  part  of  the  world  of  that 
wonderful  race  of  people  the  Jews.  Even  the  jab- 
bering Chinese  crowd,  whose  curiosity  was  aroused 
almost  to  a  pitch  of  excitement  by  the  presence  of 
a  European  in  their  midst,  did  not  intrude  upon 
one's  thoughts  as  they  flowed  backward,  wondering 
how  these  two  great  and  wonderful  nations  first 
came  in  touch  with  each  other,  and  one  placed  one's 
hand  almost  reverently  upon  the  stone,  as  if  to  plead 
with  it  to  reveal  what  it  knew  of  the  past.  But 
except  for  the  infonnation  dating  back  only  416 
yeans,  inscribed  upon  its  face,  it  revealed  nothing. 
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A  Chinese  Jew  and  His  Son. 
This  man  is  of  pure  Jewisli  descent. 

and  Earth,  surmised  he  must  be  a  co-religionist. 
Father  Ricci  took  him  into  his  oratory,  where  he 
knelt  before  two  pictures — one  the  picture  of  the 
Holy  Family,  with  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  the 
other  that  of  the  Evangelists. 

The  visitor  did  so  likewise,  saying,  "  We  in  China 
do  reverence  to  our  ancestors.  This  is  Rebecca, 
with  her  sons  Jacob  and  Esau ;  but  as  to  the  other 
picture,  why  make  obeisance  to  only  four  sons  of 
Jacob?  Were  there  not  twelve?"  Then  mutual 
explanations  were  given.  The  visitor  was  an  Israel- 
ite, and  explained  that  they  had  a  synagogue  in  his 
native  city,  in  which  there  was  a  roll  of  the  Law  over 
400  years  old. 

From  time  to  time  various  futile  attempts  have 
been  made  to  reach  this  little  colony  of  Jews.  In 
A.D.  1760  a  letter  was  sent  from  the  Jewish  com- 
munity in  London,  pleading  for  some  account  of 
their  condition  or  origin,  but  there  is  no  knowledge 
of  its  having  reached  its  destination.  In  1815  a.d. 
some  English  Jews  sent  a  letter,  and  a  travelling 
bookseller  is  said  to  have  delivered  it,  but  no  reply 
was  received. 

In  1850,  at  the  instance  of  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Smith, 
Bishop   of  Hong   Kong,    and   the   London   Mission 


Society  in  Shanghai,  some  messengers  were  sent, 
and  the  following  extract  from  the  Bishop's  letter 
describes  the  condition  in  which  they  were  found  : 
-— "  Here,  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  popula- 
tion, two-thirds  of  whom  were  Mohammedans,  close 
to  a  heathen  temple  dedicated  to  the  God  of  Fire, 
were  found  Jewish  families,  sunk  in  the  lowest 
poverty  and  destitution,  their  religion  scarcely  more 
than  a  name,  and  yet  sufficient  to  separate  them  from 
the  multitude  around.  Exposed  to  trial,  reproach, 
and  the  pain  of  long-deferred  hope,  they  remained 
the  anxious  repositories  of  the  Oracle  of  God,  and 
survived  as  the  solitary  witnesses  of  departed  glory. 
Not  one  of  them  could  read  Hebrew;  their  Rabbi 
had  died  fifty  years  ago ;  the  synagogue  tottering  in 
ruins,  they  had  petitioned  the  Chinese  Emperor  to 
have  pity  on  their  poverty  and  rebuild  their  temple." 

In  1852  a  Jewish  association  was  formed  in  the 
United  States.  Funds  were  collected,  and  a  legacy 
of  ^1000  left  to  it,  and  a  mission  to  the  Chinese 
Jews  projected,  but  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
put  a  stop  to  the  enterprise. 

In  more  recent  times.  Dr.  Matin,  J.  L.  Lieber- 
mann,  Esq.  (a  Jewish  traveller  in  July,  1867),  Denis 
J.  Mills,  Esq.  (a  member  of  the  China  Inland  Mis- 
sion in  1891),  visited  the  city,  and  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  visit  and,  after  some  difficulty,  enter  the 
city  in  1899,  and  to  place  the  orphan  colony  in 
permanent  touch  with  the  outside  world. 

In  the  early  part  of  1900  I  received  a  letter  from 
some  Jewish  gentlemen,  asking  me  for  some  informa- 
tion concerning  the  dwindling  remnant.  The  fol- 
lowing was  my  reply,  dated  from  the  interior  of 
China  : — • 

"  I  learn  that,  on  the  Jews  coming  over  here, 
many  hundreds  of  years  ago,  there  were  eight  clans, 
bearing  the  names  of  Li,  Chang,  Ai,  Chao,  Tuh, 
Shih,  Kao.     Two  of  the  clans  bore  the  name  of  Li. 

"  These  clans  still  exist,  numbering  about  forty 
homes  and  about  140  persons.  These  are  all  in 
Kai-feng-fu.  There  are  also  scattered  about  in  some 
parts  a  few,  but  not  very  many;  their  condition,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  socially  is  not  very  high.  Once 
they  were  the  richest  and  most  influential  people  in 
the  place,  but,  through  internal  -dissension,  they 
have  dwindled  down,  until  now  they  are  very  poor, 
and,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  have  not  a  good  reputation. 
One  of  them  is  a  Buddhist  priest,  and  has  the  posi- 
tion of  a  small  mandarin — that  is,  he  manages  the 
affairs  of  the  other  priests ;  it  was  his  brother  who 
came  to  see  me. 

"  Of  the  knowledge  of  their  religion,  I  think  they 
have  not  much ;  I  do  not  think  the  majority  of  them 
know  the  origin  of  their  name.  They  are  called 
the  '  Tiao  kin  kiao ' — i.e.,  the  pick-out  sinew  re- 
ligion, after  the  incident  recorded  in  Genesis  xxxii. 
24-32.  When  I  turned  up  the  Bible,  and  showed 
him  the  account,  and  explained  the  origin  of  their 
name,  he  was  quite  interested. 

"  I  went  and  saw  the  spot  where  once  a  beautiful 
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synagogue  stood,  but  now  it  is  a  waterhole,  with  a 
stone  standing  alongside,  a  solitary  \vitness  to  the 
one  true  God. 

"  They  do  not  observe  any  of  the  ordinances  of 
their  religion  ;  neither  do  they,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Buddhist  priest,  observe  the  idolatrous  prac- 
tices of  the  heathen;  they  do,  however,  inter-marr)' 
with  them.  " 

Soon  after  writing  this  I  received  a  letter  written 
in  Hebrew  and  Chinese,  to  forward  to  the  little 
colony,  and,  being  unable  through  pressure  of  work 
to  deliver  it  personally,  I  sent  asking  for  some  of 
the  Jews  to  come  to  me.  In  the  meantime  the 
"  Boxer  "  outbreak  burst  like  a  thunderclap  upon 
us,  and  we  were  all  rioted  out,  narrowly  escaping 
with  our  lives  to  the  coast,  losing  everything,  the 
letter"  as  well.  On  reaching  Shanghai  the  Jewish 
gentlemen  kindly  asked  me  to  meet  them,  and  tell 
them  what  I  knew  of  their  co-religionists,  and  the 
outcome  was  that  I  was  enabled  to  assist  them  in 
forwarding  some  of  the  Chinese  Jews  to  the  coast, 
where  they  are  now  being  educated.  The  Jewish 
community  in  Shanghai  hope  to  raise  the  little 
colony  out  of  its  sunken  condition,  and  in  time  re- 
build the  synagogue,  and  restore  the  Jewish  worship. 

Thi.s  rapid  sketch  will  aid  the  imagination  in 
filling  in  much  that  is  wanting  in  the  history  of  this 
remarkable  people.  From  the  time  when  the  little 
companies  of  way-worn  travellers,  after  wearying 
journeys,  found  a  resting  place  in  the  Middle  King- 
dom, to  the  present,  the  keenest  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune have  followed  them. 

In  1642  A.D.,  after  the  fall  of  the  Ming  Dynasty, 
Kai-feng-fu  stood  a  six  months'  siege,  and  fell  only 
by  the  Yellow  River  being  diverted,  causing  tre- 
mendous loss  of  life.  Two  hundred  Jewish  families 
were  saved,  and  took  refuge  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  river.  Many  of  the  sacred  writings,  floating  on 
the  water,  were  also  recovered,  and  placed  in  a 
large  house  some  -distance  from  the  river,  where  for 
a  time  worship  was  carried  on.  Ten  years  later  the 
temple  was  again  rebuilt,  and  once  more  the  little 
colony  succeeded  in  conquering  adversity. 

In  the  accompanying  translation  of  the  stone,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  paragraph,  it  will  be  observed 
that  much  of  Mohammedanism,  Buddhism,  Con- 
fucianism and  Taoism  is  mixed  up  with  the  true 
Jewish  idea  of  worship,  and  there  are  laboured  ex- 
planations, endeavouring  to  show,  but  unsuccess- 
fully, that  in  these  religions  there  is  a  similarity. 
Fron^  this  it  may  be  learned  how  early  the 
policy  of  being  all  things  to  all  men  led  them 
into  much  error,  or  it  may  have  been  a  desire  to 
placate  some  then  existing  opposition,  for  special 
mention  is  made  of  a  tablet  with  the  meaning  of 
"  Long  live  the  Emperor  "  inscribed  upon  it.  This 
tablet  is  also  found  in  every  Mohammedan  mosque 
in  China.  Mohammedans  are  an  alien  p)eopIe,  a 
distinct  race  too,  and  never  inter-marry  with  the 
Chinese,  and  this  tablet  is  ordered  to  be  placed  in 


the  mosques,  as  a  sign  of  their  allegiance,  and  it 
may  be  fairly  assumed  that  it  was  placed  in  the 
Jewish  Synagogue  for  a  somewhat  similar  reason. 

THE     TRANSLATION    OF    THE    INSCRIP- 
TION   ON    THE    STONE. 

TO    RECORD    THE    REBUILDING    OV    THE    TEMPI.K    OF 
THE    PURE    AND    TRUE. 

The  founder  of  the  religion  of  Israel  was  Abraham, 
19th,  from  Adam  or  "  p'au-ku."  Thys  from  the  be- 
ginning of  Heaven  and  Earth,  sages  have  handed  it 
down.  It  moulds  no  images,  offers  no  flattery  to 
gods  or  devils,  puts  no  faith  in  magical  practices — 
in  fact,  gods  or  devils  bring  no  help,  images  no 
protection,   magic  no  benefit. 

We  think  of  heaven  as  somethihg  light  and  pure 
above  our  heads,  the  most  august,  without  a  rival. 
Heaven  does  not  speak  in  words.  The  four  seasons 
run  their  courses  and  all  things  come  to  life.  Seeing 
how  grain  grows  in  Spring,  ripens  in  Summer,  is 
gathered  in  Autumn,  and  stored  for  Winter;  how 
birds,  fishes,  worms  and  plants  bloom  and  fade,  open 
and  fall,  each  propagating  its  kind,  our  founder 
awoke  to  a  conception  of  the  sublime  mystery  and 
sought  for  a  right  religion,  which  should  co-operate 
with  the  true  Heaven  in  singleness  of  heart,  seeking 
Heaven  with  reverence  and  sole  devotion ;  such  is 
the  original  religion  set  up  by  Abraham,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  present  day. 

We  find  that  Abraham  lived  in  the  146th  year  of 
the  Cheo  dynasty.  Again  in  the  613th  year  of  the 
Cheo  dynasty  it  was  transmitted  to  Moses,  Patriarch 
of  the  True  religion. 

Moses  was  born  with  a  knowing  and  profound 
mind  in  which  mercy  and  justice  were  complete, 
truth  and  virtue  combined.  Seeking  for  the  Scrip- 
tures on  the  top  of  Mount  Sinai  he  fasted  forty  days 
and  forty  nights,  expelled  bodily  desires,  forgot  food 
and  drink,  praying  with  sincere  mind,  and  his  devout 
soul  was  in  communion  with  the  heart  of  heaven. 

The  right  Scriptures  in  one  volume  contain  fifty- 
three  books,  and  they  all  have  an  authentic  origin, 
in  them  are  things  most  mysterious,  most  wonderful 
examples  of  good  move  men's  good  feelings  and 
examples  of  bad  show  the  punishment  of  evil  pas- 
sions. 

Another  stage  brought  the  traditions  down  to 
Ezra,  a  patriarch  of  the  Right  law.  The  institutions 
coming  from  this  patriarch  are  linked  in  succession, 
and  this  way  of  honouring  heaven  by  ritual  worship 
is  sufficient  to  explain  the  mysteries  of  our  ancestral 
doctrine. 

That  doctrine  certainly  has  its  root  in  a  pure  and 
true  ritual  worship,  the  pure  is  single  without  any 
second,  the  true  is  right  without  any  wrong,  rites  ex- 

The  translation  of  the  stone  is  the  work  of  the  Vcn. 
Dr.  Martin  from  a  rubbing  procured  by  my  friend,  Mr. 
E.  Bevis. 
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press   reverence,    and    worship   is   bowing   down    in 
humble  attitude. 

In  our  daily  conduct  we  ought  not  for  a  moment 
to  forget  Heaven ;  yet  to  worship  morning,  noon 
and  night,  three  times  a  day,  is  the  true  rule  of  our 
heavenly  doctrine.  What  preparation  i5  required  for 
this  worship?  The  first  thing  is  a  bath  and  a 
change  of  raiment.  The  heart  must  be  pure  and 
the  senses  not  distracted,  then  we  respectfully  enter 
the  presence  of  the  Scriptures.  The  heavenly  Tao 
(word  or  doctrine)  is  without  form,  yet  it  seems  to 
be  above  us.  Let  us  give  an  outline  of  the  re- 
verent worship  of  Heaven.  First  we  bend  the  body 
in    reference    to    the    Tao.      Tao    is    in    that    act. 


The  Stone  on  which  is  recorded  the    rebuilding    of  the  Jewish 

Synagogue,  1489  A.D.,  the  translation  of  which 

accompanies  this  article. 

Second!}'  we  stand  in  the  centre  without  inclining  to 
either  side;  Tao  is  in  that  position.  We  stand  and 
meditate  in  silence,  paying  honour  to  Tao  without 
forgetting  Heaven.  In  every  movement  we  seek  for 
and  praise  aloud  that  Heaven  which  suffers  not  the 
Tao  to  fall.  We  go  back  three  steps  to  reverence 
the  Tao  that  is  behind,  then  advance  three  steps  to 
honour  the  Tao  in  front  of  us.  Bending  to  the  left 
to  honour  the  Tao  as  a  good  Tao  on  the  left  hand, 
and  to  the  right  to  honour  the  Tao  as  an  evil  Tao 
on  the  right  hand.  We  look  up  and  honour  the  Tao 
that  is  on  high  ;  we  look  down  and  honour  the  Tao 
that  is  near  us.  Finally  we  bow  down  and  worship 
the  Tao — honour  is  in  the  act  of  worship. 


To  honour  Heaven  and  not  respect  your  ancestors 
is  not  to  honour  Heaven.  In  Spring  and  Autumn 
we  make  offering  to  our  ancestors,  serving  the  dead 
as  we  serve  the  living.  We  make  offerings  only  of 
beef  and  mutton.  We  do  not,  because  they  have 
passed  away,  cease  to  honour  our  ancestors. 

In  every  month  there  are  four  days  for  fasting. 
Fasting  is  the  gate  of  Tao  (truth),  the  basis  on 
which  to  store  up  merit.  By  storing  a  good  act  to- 
day and  a  good  act  to-morrow,  merit  is  treasured  up, 
taking  care  to  shun  all  sorts  of  evil,  and  to  perform 
all  sorts  of  good  actions,  seven  days  of  good  coming 
to  an  end,  then  turn  about  and  begin  again. 

This  is  what  the  Ih  king  (Book  of  Changes) 
speaks  of  when  it  says,  "  The  happy  man  does  good 
and  finds  the  days  too  short."  In  each  of  the  four 
seasons  we  spend  seven  days  in  delivering  our  an- 
cestors from  misery.  Making  offering  to  ancestors 
to  recompense  the  authors  of  our  being.  We  ab- 
stain from  food  and  drink  for  one  day.  In  calling 
on  Heaven,  we  repent  the  sins  of  the  past,  and  apply 
ourselves  to  the  new  duties  of  to-day.  This  is  what 
the  Holy  sage  meant  in  the  Book  of  Changes  under 
the  diagram  of  Benefit,  by  saying  that  wind  and 
thunder  are  a  benefit  to  the  superior  man,  because 
seeing  the  good  he  adopts  it;  and  if  he  has  faults 
he  corrects  them.  Thus  have  our  moral  teachings 
come  down  to  us  with  no  uncertain  tradition. 

They  begin  (in  China)  with  Li,  Ai,  Kao,  Chao, 
Kin,  Shih,  Chang,  seven  commissioners  who  were 
sent  by  authority  to  bring  tribute  of  western  cotton 
cloth  to  the  Emperor  of  Song.  He  said,  "  You  may 
came  to  our  empire  and  still  observe  the  customs  of 
your  forefathers,  retaining  them  (the  commissioners) 
in  Pien-liang  (K'ai-feng-fu). 

In  the  year  of  Kuei  Uai  the  first  of  Leong  Hsiing 
in  the  reign  of  the  Song  Emperor  Hsiao  (1163),. 
several  rabbi  took  charge  of  the  religion,  and  An  Tu 
I^  (a  prefect)  first  built  a  temple.  In  the  i6th  year 
of  Chi  Yuen  of  the  Yuen  (or  Mongol)  dynasty  that 
ancient  temple  was  rebuilt  by  Wu  szeta.  It  was 
called  Ching  chen  sze,  the  Temple  of  the  Pure  and 
True,  and  situated  in  the  South  East  corner  of  In 
tsze  Market-street,  with  a  circumference  of  350 
feet. 

Coming  to  our  great  Ming  dynasty,  the  founder,. 
Hing  Wu,  conciliated  all  under  Heaven  by  bestow- 
ing on  soldiers  and  people  who  submitted  to  him 
plots  of  ground  and  villages  where  they  might  dwell 
in  peace  and  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  labours.  Truly 
he  had  a  heart  of  impartial  kindness. 

It  was  then  felt  that  the  temple  should  not  be 
without  the  observances  of  a  ritual.  Accordingly 
fourteen  persons,  Chang  and  others  (names  given), 
noted  for  knowledge  of  order  and  books,  were  em- 
ployed to  exhort  men  to  virtue  and  love,  the  title 
of  mcnla.  Their  mode  of  teaching  has  been  handed 
down  to  the  present ;  in  dress  and  social  courtesy 
they  conformed  to  their  time,  while  in  speech  and 
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act  they  followed  the  speech  of  the  ancients.  Every 
man  kept  the  law,  and  knew  how  to  honour  heaven 
and  show  respect  to  ancestors,  to  render  homage  to 
rulers,  and  pity  to  parents ;  all  this  was  due  to  their 
teaching. 

In  the  19th  year  of  Yung-loh,  142 1,  two  physi- 
cians (Ngan  Cheng)  received  orders  from  Prince 
T'ing,  of  the  Capital,  to  offer  incense  and  to  re- 
build the  Temple  of  the  Pure  and  True.  In  the 
middle  there  was  placed  an  Imperial  tablet  of  the 
Ming  Emperors.  May  they  reign  ten  thousand 
years ! 

In  the  2ist  year  of  Yung-loh,  1423,  Ngan  Cheng, 
being  recommended  for  merit,  had  the  name  Chao 
conferred  upon  him  by  Imperial  decree,  and  he 
was  appointed  to  a  Command  in  Cheh-kiang.  In 
the  loth  year  of  Cheng-t'ang,  1495,  Li  Yung  and 
Li-liang,  at  their  own  expense,  repaired  three  divi- 
sions of  the  front  temple. 

In  the  5th  year  of  Teen-shun,  1461,  the  temple 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  river,  and  nothing  but  a 
ruin  was  left  on  the  ground.  Nga-king  and  others, 
on  presenting  a  petition,  received  from  the  prefect 
as  before  an  order  on  the  Provincial  treasury  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  rebuilding  the  ancient  ruin  of 
the  rear  Che-yuen,  the  Temple  of  the  Pure  and 
True.  Li  Yung  collected  funds  and  restored  its 
gilded  ornaments,  making  it  look  as  bright  as  if  it 
were  new. 

In  the  year  of  Ch'eng-hua,  1 465-1 487,  Kao  kien 
and  Kao  jne  contributed  funds  and  added  three 
sections  to  the  rear  temp'.e.  They  also  renewed  the 
gliding  and  other  ornaments  and  deposited  three 
copies  of  the  Scriptures.  They  further  made  a 
covered  passage  to  connect  with  the  front  temple, 
all  being  improvements  of  a  permanent  character. 
Such  is  the  iiistory  of  the  temple,  front  and  rear. 

In  the  year  of  T'ien  shun,  1461,  Shih  pin,  Li 
Yung,  Kao  kien  and  Liu-shun  procured  one  copy  of 
the  Scriptures  of  our  religion  from  Ning-po.  Choc 
Vlng  also  brought  a  copy  and  joined  the  temple  at 
K'ai-feng. 

Kao  kien  rose  from  a  choice  scholar  to  be  a 
magistrate  of  seih  in  Hwe  chow;  Ngan  K'ing,  from 
M.A.,  became  sub-prefect  of  Te  fu.  Kin  huen,  of 
Ning  hia,  had  a  grandfather  who  filled  the  post 
of  grandee  in  the  Council  of  State,  and  his  grand 
uncle,  Sheng,  was  Commander  of  a  thousand  in  the 
Imperial  Guard.  Jean  brought  brass  furnaces, 
bottles  and  candlesticks  for  the  table  of  offerings ; 
and  his  brother  Ying,  in  the  2nd  year  of  Hung 
chi,  1488,  contributed  funds  to  buy  a  plot  of  ground 
for  the  temple.  Ying  and  Chang,  by  agency  of 
Chao-chuen,  set  up  memorial  stones.  Ngan  Tu-la 
was  first  to  lay  the  foundations.  Li  Yung  and  Kao 
yne  superintended  the  work  to  its  completion. 

Others  aided  in  restoring  the  temple  by  con- 
tributing money  to  build  a  Scripture  shrine,  a 
Scripture  gallery,  a  Scripture  table,  a  winding  balus- 


trade, a  table  for  offering,  curtains  and  such  like 
furniture.  They  also  embellished  its  surroundings 
so  as  to  make  it  a  monument  to  that  quarter  of  the 
city. 

We  reflect  that  each  of  the  three  religions  has  a 
temple  in  honour  of  its  founder.  The  Confucian 
has  a  hall  of  great  perfection  in  honour  of  Con- 
fucious.  The  Buddhist  has  a  hali  of  the  holy  visage 
in  honour  of  Sakyamuni.  The  Taoist  has  a  hall  of 
the  "  Pearl  sovereigns  "  in  honour  of  the  three  pure 
ones,  and  our  Re.igion  of  the  Pure  and  True  has 
a  hall  of  Israel  in  honour  of  the  King  of  Heaven. 
The  Confucian  and  our  own  religion  are  in  har- 
mony in  all  essentials,  differing  only  on  minor 
points.  Their  leading  motive  is  to  honour  Heaven 
and  show  respect  to  ancestors.  To  show  due  re- 
gard to  Prince  and  Minister,  piety  to  parents,  kind- 
ness to  wife  and  children,  and  in  intercourse  with 
friends  to  give  everyone  his  place  high  or  low ;  in 
all  this  not  departing  from  the  doctrine  of  the  five 
relations. 

Alas !  people  only  know  of  the  Temple  of  the 
Pure  and  True  as  a  place  of  worship  in  honour  of 
a  doctrine,  but  they  did  not  know  that  this  doc- 
trine had  its  great  source  in  Heaven ;  being  handed 
down  from  ancient  times,  it  should  not  be  misunder- 
stood. Is  it  merely  for  worldly  advantage  that  we 
thus  honour  our  religion  ? 

Receiving  the  favour  of  the  throne  and  serving 
the  throne,  we  do  not  fail  in  worship  to  ask  Heaven 
to  reward  the  sovereign  and  the  State.  Praying 
that  the  Emperor  of  the  great  Ming  dynasty  in 
virtue  may  surpass  Yu,  and  T'ang  in  wisdom  may 
equal  Yao  and  Shun  ;  that  their  lustre  may  rival 
sun  and  moon ;  while  their  clemency  is  vast  as 
Heaven  and  earth.  May  the  throne  live  for  ever! 
H's  hopes,  to  live  ten  thousand  years,  and  the  Em- 
pire stand  unshaken  as  long  as  Heaven  and  earth. 
May  wind  and  rain  be  favourable  and  all  enjoy  un- 
broken peace ! 

These  prayers  we  engrave  on  this  stone  to  hand 
them  down   for  a   long  time  to  come. 

Written  by  Ts-ao  tsi  sin  ts'ai,  of  Si'an  f u ; 
composed  by  Kin  chung  sin  ts'ai,  of  K'ai  feng  fu. 
Titles  in  antique  head  lines,  written  by  Fu  ju  sin 
ts'ai,  of  K'ai  feng  fu.  Date,  2nd  year  of  Hung-chi, 
1489- 

INSCRIPTION    ON    REVERSE    SIDE. 

TO  RECORD  THE  BUILDING  OF  A  TEMPLE  IN  HONOUR 
OF  THE  BOOK  OF  TRUTH  (tAO). 

Composed  by  Tao-t'ang,  Dr.  of  Letters  and  As- 
sistant Treasurer. 

Copied  in  red  by  Kao-hiao,  member  of  the  Han- 
iin  Academy. 

Antique  headlines  written  by  Hau-ang,  Dr.  of 
Letters. 

Books  are  called  the  vehicle  of  Truth  (Tao). 
But  what  is  truth  ?    It  is  the  principle  to  which  men 
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in  all  ages  have  looked  for  the  guidance  of  their 
daily  life;  its  higher  manifestations  are  seen  in  three 
relations  and  five  virtues ;  while  such  is  its  minute- 
ness that  nothing  can  escape  its  influence.  "  Tao  " 
pervades  them  all.  "  Tao  "  is  not  transmitted  with- 
out books,  and  books  are  ineffective  without  "  Tao." 
Were  there  no  books,  "  Tao  "  would  want  a  vehicle, 
and  men  would  grope  about,  not  knowing  where  to 
go,  eventuallv  losing  themselves  in  darkness  and 
folly. 

The  "  Tao  "  of  the  Chinese  sages  has  been  handed 
down  in  the  six  classics — a  guide  to  posterity  for 
ten  thousand  generations. 

As  to  the  religion  of  the  Israelites,  our  first 
ancestor  was  Adam,  who  originated  in  Central  Asia 
(Si  Yu).  Our  books  appeared  in  the  Chow  dynasty. 
Our  Books  of  Doctrine  (Tao),  in  four  parts,  con- 
tain fifty-three  works.  Their  principles  are  pro- 
found, and  their  teachings  admirable.  We  honour 
them  like  Heaven.  The  founder  of  this  religion 
was  Abraham  ;  these  our  books  were  handed  down 
from  Moses,  who  was  our  law-giver.  After  his  time 
this  original  religion  came  and  dwelt  in  China  in 
the  'dynasty  of  Han. 

In  the  first  year  of  Long-hsing  of  the  Song 
dynasty,  1163,  a  place  of  worship  was  built  in  K'ai- 
fong-fu.  In  the  i6th  year  of  Che  Yuen,  of  the 
Yuen  dynasty,  1275,  it  was  rebuilt  as  our  ancient 
temple,  and  devoted  to  the  reverential  preserva- 
tion of  these  Scriptures. 

Not  only  in  K'ai-feng-fu,  but  under  the  whole 
heavens,  there  are  found  professors  of  this  re- 
ligion, and  they  do  not  fail  to  venerate  these  Scrip- 
tures and  to  respect  this  doctrine.  Though  the 
letters  of  these  Scriptures  differ  from  those  of  the 
books  of  the  Confucian  school,  their  teachings  are 
identical,  resting  on  the  duties  of  common  life. 

If  put  in  practice  by  father  and  son,  the  father 
will  be  kind  and  the  son  filial ;  if  practised  by 
sovereign  and  subject,  the  rulers  will  be  merciful 
and  the  subject  obedient;  if  practiced  by  brothers, 
the  elder  will  be  friendly,  the  younger  respectful ; 
if  practised  by  husband  and  wife,  the  husband  will 
be  patient,  the  wife  submissive;  if  practised  by 
friends,  their  friendship  will  be  given  in  good  faith. 

There  is  no  higher  "  Tao "  than  charity  and 
justice;  in  practice  it  awakens  conscience  and 
brings  out  a  sense  of  shame.  There  is  no  higher 
"Tao"  than  order  and  prudence;  in  practice  it 
produces  dignity  of  carriage  and  serenity  of  pur- 
pose. If  practised  in  fostering  the  lost  will  be  strict 
and  reverent.  If  practised  in  the  worship  of  ances- 
tors, that  worship  will  be  filial  and  sincere.  If 
practised  in  public  worship,  praises  are  offered  to 
High  Heaven  for  giving  life  to  all  things,  and  every 
act  springs  from  sincere  reverence. 

In  case  of  widows,  orphans,  diseased  and  cripples, 
it  makes  men  give  them  succour,  so  that  not  one  will 
be  out  of  place.     In  case  of  those  who  are  too  poor 


to  marry  or  to  bury  their  dead,  it  makes  men  help 
with  all  their  might  to  supply  funds  fot  marriage 
or  funeral.  In  times  of  mourning  with  abstinence 
from  meats  and  wine,  it  lays  no  stress  on  outward 
show,  but  conforms  to  the  authorised  ritual,  and 
puts  no  faith  in  superstition.  ^ 

Coming  to  weights  and  measures,  there  is  not 
one  in  which  a  believer  would  dare  to  cheat  his 
fellow-man,  or  seek  to  make  a  show  for  the  passing 
day. 

In  the  pursuit  of  letters  there  are  those  who  have 
shed  lustre  on  their  parents  and  made  a  name  for 
themselves.  There  are  some  who  have  held  office 
in  and  out  of  China  proper,  dispersing  the  Imperial 
favour  to  the  people.  Some  have  sacrificed  them- 
selves in  resisting  an  enemy,  thus  repaying  the 
favour  of  the  Emperor.  Some  by  personal  virtue 
have  extended  their  influence  to  an  entire  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Coming  down  to  those  who  plough  the  fields,  they 
pay  their  taxes.  Those  who  practice  handicrafts 
meet  the  wants  of  the  public ;  our  merchants  have 
gone  abroad  and  made  a  home  on  lake  and  river. 
Some,  too,  have  got  gain  by  staying  at  home  and 
trading. 

All  these  have  stood  in  awe  of  Heaven's  will  and 
kept  the  'laws  of  the  king.  They  have  observed  the 
five  relationships  and  the  five  virtues — showing  re- 
spect to  ancestral  usage  and  piety  to  parents, 
honouring  their  seniors,  and  treating  their  neigh- 
bours with  kindness,  keeping  close  to  teachers  and 
friends,  and  teaching  their  offspring,  pursuing  their 
calling,  they  have  borne  petty  grievances  with 
patient  and  stored-up  merit. 

Such  are  the  words  of  encouragement  and  re- 
straint treasured  up  in  these  volumes,  and  such  is 
their  effect  in  common  life.  In  them  Heaven's  will 
is  completely  set  forth  as  the  guide  of  nature,  and 
the  cultivation  of  "  Tao  "  by  means  of  teaching  finds 
an  open  road.  The  virtues  of  charity,  justice, 
politeness  and  prudence  are  thus  cherished.  If 
moulded  images  are  painted  in  colours,  they  are  an 
idle  display  to  beguile  eye  and  ear,  they  are  heresies 
not  fit  to  be  followed.  But  those  who  venerate 
these  Scriptures  know  what  they  stand  on,  for 
Scriptures  and  doctrine  have  no  uncertain  source. 

In  the  beginning  our  ancestor  Adam  transmitted 
them  to  Noah.  Noah  handed  them  down  to  Abra- 
ham ;  Abraham  passed  them  on  to  Israel ;  Israel 
to  Jacob  ;  Jacob  to  the  heads  of  the  twelve  tribes ; 
the  heads  of  the  twelve  tribes  passed  them  on  to 
Moses ;  Moses  passed  them  on  to  Aaron ;  Aaron  to 
Joshua ;  and  Joshua  to  Ezra.  With  him  the  re- 
ligion of  the  fathers  bloomed  out  into  fresh  bright- 
ness. All  who  follow  this  pursue  the  good  and 
shun  the  evil,  day  and  night  cultivating  personal 
virtue  with  sincere  earnestness.  We  fast  on  certain 
days,  and  in  food  and  drink  conform  to  our  books, 
which  we  honour  and  believe.      May  Heaven  grant 
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prosperity  without  stint;  may  men  seek  the  praise 
of  virtue  and  every  family  have  the  joy  of  offspring  ! 
Such  is  the  spirit  of  our  ancestral  religion.  May 
its  ritual  worship  be  undisturbed  ! 

We  carve  a  stone  in  this  temple  to  hand  down 
to  future  ages  that  those  who  come  after  us  may 
know  its  origin  and  keep  it  in  mind. 

In  the  year  of  Chang  Te,  of  the  Ming  dynasty, 
A.D.  1 5 12,  this  temple  was  rebuilt. 

Kao-wei  and  Yong  King  contributed  a  copy  of 
Scriptures  and  set  up  a  second  gate. 


Kin  Ren  erected  a  pavilion  over  these  stone  tab- 
lets, 

King-chong  inspected  the  work. 
Chong-luan  and  Chong-si  engraved  the  stone. 
Note. — The  dates  for  Abraham  and  Moses  are  a 
thousand  years  out  of  place,  perhaps  through  mis- 
take in  copying,  and  the  mistakes  are  not  a  few,  but 
they  do  -not  affect  the  general  sense  of  this  remark- 
able document. 

W.  A.  P.  Martin, 

Translator,  Jan.   28th,   1904. 
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The  stone  can  be  seen  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  water-hole.      A  figure  is  standing  in  front  of  it 
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A    TRUE    IMPERIALISM. 


By    Sir    Robert    Stout,    K.CM.G., 

The  nineteenth  century  witnessed  many  changes 
in  our  social  life  and  in  our  ideas.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  greatest  changes  was  a  striving  for  union  and 
co-operation  amongst  men.  This  was  exemphfied 
in  many  directions.  It  appeared  in  our  industrial, 
our  religious  and  our  political  life.  In  industries 
there  was  co-operation  in  many  forms.  Joint 
stock  companies  were  unknown  a  century  ago. 
There  had  been  a  few  chartered  companies  or  as- 
sociations in  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries,  but  they 
had  little  influence  in  industrial  development.  The 
individual  merchant  was  the  adventurer  who  brought 
his  goods  to  England  from  foreign  parts,  and  it  was 
the  individual  shipowner  who  sent  his  galleons  to 
the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  for  treasures.  In 
manufactures  as  well  as  in  agriculture,  companies 
or  associations  were  unknown.  How  greatly  has 
this  system  been  changed.  It  is  the  company  that 
owns  the  steamships.  It  is  the  "  limited  "  concern 
that  manufactures,  and  that  sells  and  exchanges 
commodities.  And  the  companies  unite,  and  what 
are  called  "  trusts  "  are  formed.  If,  as  is  said  by 
some,  the  trusts  menace  human  freedom,  must  we 
not  inquire  whether  the  permission  to  form  com- 
panies is  not  the  parent  of  the  Trust?  Are  these 
to  be  abolished,  and  trade  and  manufactures  no 
longer  controlled  by  co-operative  associations?  We 
have,  because  of  this  principle  of  co-operation,  an 
agitation  for  State  monopolies,  a  demand  that  the 
State  shall  control  the  production  and  distribution 
of  goods.  Would  this  not  be  a  greater  menace  to 
individual  liberty  than  even  trusts?  Trust  may 
compete  with  trust,  just  as  companies  compete  with 
companies^  but  where  the  State  becomes  the  seller 
or  manufacturer  of  certain  goods,  the  individual 
trader  in,  or  manufscturer  of,  that  article  would 
cease  to  exist.  The  beginnings  of  this  trend  of  our 
social  life  must  be  sought  for  in  the  time  when  we 
began  to  sanction  limited  companies,  and  when  the 
facilities  of  transportation  began  to  make  large  con- 
cerns possible,  and  profitable. 

In  our  religious  life  there  has  been  the  same 
struggle  for  closer  union  and  co-operation.  One 
Christian  Church — the  Roman — has  always  been 
well  organised,  and  has  aimed  at  being  Catholic, 
or  universal,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  infalli- 
bility dogma  was  a  logical  sequence  of  its  catho- 
licity,- and  its  struggle  for  the  complete  union  of  its 
Church.  There  was  henceforth  to  be  no  room  for 
individuaUsm,  Gullicanism,  or  other  separate  isms. 
The  Greek  Church  has  put  down  dissent,  and  striven 
to  make  itself  universal  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
Western  Asia.  Amongst  Protestant  Churches  there 
has  been  much  co-operation,  and  the  churches  within 
which  the  spirit  of  union  dwell  show  the  greatest 
increase     in     membership.        The     Congregational 
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Union,  an  institution  of  the  last  century,  has  grown 
in  strength  and  influence,  and  the  Baptist  Union  is 
a  witness  that  the  most  individual  of  churches  re- 
cognises the  need  of  co-operation.  The  great  meet- 
ing of  Baptists  lately  held  in  London  is  a  proof 
of  the  existence  of  the  same  craving  for  union.  We 
have  seen  Lambeth  Episcopalian  Conferences  and 
Pan-Presbyterian  Councils.  The  different  Methodist 
Churches  have  united  in  several  countries,  and  the 
committees  of  various  churches  are  even  now  en- 
gaged in  considering  whether  the  union  of  their 
churches  is  not  possible.  A  big  church,  properly 
organised  and  equipped,  is  recognised  as  more  im- 
portant than  a  small  church  witnessing  for  what  it 
iDelieves  to  be  vital  dogmas. 

In  the  political  world  there  has  been  the  same 
spread  of  co-operation.  The  19th  century  has  wel- 
comed a  United  Italy,  a  federated  Germany,  a  Cana- 
dian Dominion,  and  an  Australian  Commonwealth, 
and  there  is  "  in  the  air  "  a  cry  for  Imperialism, 
a  word  not  in  common  use  ten  years  ago. 

And  what  is  Imperialism  but  the  application  to  a 
nation  of  the  same  principle  of  union  or  co-opera- 
tion that  we  see  in  the  company,  the  trust,  or  the 
united  church?  In  autocratic  Germany,  as  in  the 
democratic  United  States  of  America  and  in  Canada 
and    Australasia,    there    is    a    cry    for    Imperialism. 

The  Imperial  policy  is  with  us  and  amongst  us. 
We  acknowledge  that  it  is  neither  wise  nor  prudent 
to  separate  from  the  great  Empire  of  which  we  form 
a  part ;  and  the  important  question  is  how  can  our 
union  be  strengthened  and.  made  permanent?  The 
dream  of  Auguste  Comte,  of  Europe,  divided  into 
many  small  republics  and  a  confederation  of  these, 
has  faded  into  dreamland.  We  are  living  in  the 
age  of  huge  supply  companies,  large  manufacturing 
concerns,  united  churches  and  mighty  empires,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  age  is  against  disunion,  separation 
and  individual  effort.  Many  causes  have  created 
the  craving  for  union  and  association.  Inventions 
and  facilities  of  travel  may  be  mentioned  as  two 
of  the  main  causes.  The  wide  dissemination  of 
literature  and  of  education  may  be  others.  Whether 
the  feeling  of  brotherhood  has  had  much  operation 
may,  in;  the  face  of  the  wars  of  the  last  50  years, 
be  doubted.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  whether  the  weakening  of  the 
individual,  and  of  individual  liberty  that  this  crav- 
ing for  union  fosters,  will  have  a  good  or  bad  effect 
on  the  race.  That  requires  careful  and  rather 
lengthened  consideration. 

Imperialism  in  our  Empire  has  of  late  sought  to 
be  encouraged  and  fostered  on  other  grounds.  We 
are  told  that  the  supremacy  of  the  motherland  as 
the  manufacturer  of  the  world  has  been  threatened, 
that  rival  nations  are  outdistancing  her  in  trade  and 
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industries.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  many 
countries  which  once  relied  on  British  goods  have 
now  local  manufactures,  and  that  the  trade  of  the 
colonies  with  the  United  States  of  America  and 
with  Germany  has  increased  in  recent  years.  Con- 
sidering, however,  the  development  of  industries  in 
Europe,  it  is  surprising  that  the  United  Kingdom 
has  been  able  to  maintain  its  position  in  trade  and 
manufactures.  The  total  foreign  trade  of  Britain — 
that  is,  imports  and  exports  added  together,  show 
an  increase  for  the  past  ten  years,  as  the  following 
figures  will  prove:  — 

1894    /J682, 130,677 

1895    702,522,065 

1896    738,188,118 

1897    745,203,078 

1898  ...    , 764,392,571 

1899    814,570,241 

i9«>o    877,448,917 

1901  869,854,466 

1902  877,630,053 

1903  902'973.96i 

1904  922,501,939 

And  if  the  total  value  of  British  products  exported 
ii»  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  pro- 
gress in  British  manufactures.  In  i860  the  value 
of  such  exported  goods  was  ;;^i35,89i,227,  and  the 
average  per  head  of  the  population  was  ;£4  14s.  7d. 
In  1903  it  was  ^^290, 800,108,  and  per  head  ^6 
17s.  3d.  It  mounted  up  in  1904  to  ^300,817,897, 
an  increase  of  ;^io,oi 7,789,  whilst  the  increase  of 
imports  was  ;^8,76i,835.  The  most  recent  reports 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  show  that  there  is  a  forward 
movement  in  British  manufactures  and  commerce. 
There  are,  however,  imported  into  these  Australasian 
colonies  from  foreign  countries,  some  kinds  of  goods 
which,  were  British  manufacturers  to  better  adapt 
themselves  to  colonial  requirements,  would  be  pur- 
chased from  Britain,  notably,  some  classes  of  iron- 
mongery and  drapery.  Considering  the  advance  in 
technical  education  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
strenuousness  now  displayed  by  British  merchants, 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  outlook  of  British 
manufactures  and  trade  is  not  hopeful. 

The  problem  alike  for  English  and  colonial  people 
is  how  is  the  British  race  to  be  made  more  effi- 
cient? Unless  there  is  efficiency  we  cannot  expect 
that  success  can  ensue  in  the  keen  and  persistent 
industrial  and  commercial  struggles  of  our  day. 
Much  has  been  done  in  Britain  to  attain  efficiency. 
There  has  been  a  great  increase  of  Governmental 
expenditure,  both  general  and  local,  throughout  the 
Empire.  Public  health  is  now  a  matter  of  deep 
concern  to  all,  and  the  efforts  made  to  promote 
education  have  been  numerous  and  well  sustained. 
Though  the  Government  expenditure  has  mounted 
up  so  that  it  now  in  the  United  Kingdom  amounts 
in  round  figures  to  about  ^142,000,000  for  the 
general    Government,    and    ;^i 45,000,000   for   local 


governing  bodies,  yet  there  are  many  social  pro- 
blems <^ill  unsolved.  The  latest  statistics  show 
about  850,000  paupers  in  England,  100,000  in  Scot- 
land, and  1,000,000  in  Ireland.  The  amount  spent 
in  alcoholic  liquors  averages  per  year  from 
;^i6o,ooo,ooo  to  _;^i 70,000,000.  In  Germany  the 
expenditure  on  alcohol,  if  it  were  at  the  same  rate 
per  head  as  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  would  be 
about  ;^ioo,ooo,ooo  more  than  it  actually  is. 

Then  there  are  millions  spent  on  tobacco  and  on 
drugs.  And,  above  all,  the  extravagance  of  the  rich 
can  perhaps  only  be  paralleled  in  the  last  days  of 
the  Roman  Empire. 

Though  much  has  been  done  to  make  education 
a  handmaid  of  industry,  there  are  still  many  leaders 
in  our  highest  seats  of  learning  who  think  culture 
can  only  be  acquired  by  the  study  of  those  subjects 
which  have  no  d"rect  bearing  on  our  social  or  in- 
dustrial life.  When  we  realise  that  success  in  in- 
dustry and  commerce  depends  on  the  efficiency  of 
the  people,  and  that  without  such  efficiency  no  cun- 
ningly-devised mode  of  customs  taxation  can  help 
us,  it  is  needful  that  we  set  about  asking  ourselves 
how  can  this  efficiency  be  better  attained  ? 

Before  dealing  with  this  question,  which  is  not 
exclusively  a  colonial  one,  it  may  be  weH  to  briefly 
glance  at  the  relationship  of  the  colonies  to  the 
Empire.  What  this  relationship  is  to  remain  is 
deemed  the  most  important  question  when  one  men- 
tions the  word  Imperialism.  And  some  think  that 
unless  there  is  some  kind  of  customs  union  the 
dissolution  of  the  Empire  is  within  measurable  dis- 
tance. 

The  attitude  of  the  Colonial  Office  to  the  colonies 
has  changed  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  A  Dar- 
ling-Grant trouble  would  be  impossible  now.  The 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  is  sympathetic  with  the 
colonial  Governments.  The  Governor  for  the  time 
being,  if  he  desires  to  stand  well  with  the  Colonial 
Office,  must  please  the  party  in  power  in  the 
colonies,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  Colonial  Office 
is  ever  ready  to  do  what  the  Premier  in  power  de- 
sires. It  is  not  deemed  necessary  on  all  occasions 
to  wait  for  a  demand  from  the  Colonial  Parliament 
before  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  obeys  the  be- 
hests of  the  colonial  Premier.  Behind  the  backs  of 
both  people  and  Parliament  the  Colonial  Secretary 
listens  to  the  voice  of  the  Premiers  as  if  their  be- 
hests were  sacred  demands  that  could  not  be  disre- 
garded. It  is  thought  in  London  that  such  a  policy 
makes  for  Imperial  unity.  Some  may  well  have 
doubts  if  this  surrender  to  the  party  in  power,  of 
all  rule  and  government,  is  wise  or  expedient.  If 
it  is  wise,  there  does  not  seem  any  good  reason  why 
the  colonial  people  should  not  have,  in  reality,  the 
choice  of  their  own  Governors.  It  might  happen 
that  a  Premier  would  not  necessarily  be  elected 
Governor.  According  to  the  Colonial  Office  the 
Premiers  are  Governors,  and  the  Governors  have 
become    not   much    more    than   signatories    in    the 
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King's  name  of  documents  they  are  told  by  the 
Colonial  Executives  to  sign.  The  idea  of  ^  Gover- 
nor being  a  moderator  between  two  parties  is  ex- 
ploded. He  is  to  know  only  one  party,  and  that 
the  party  that  has  a  majority  in  Parliament.  The 
attitude  of  the  Colonial  Office  towards  legislation 
is  that  the  colonial  Parliaments  are  practically 
supreme.  Having  obtained  this  great  liberty,  it 
will  be  foun3  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
any  scheme  to  be  supported  that  will  lead  the 
colonists  to  look  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  their 
manufactures.  The  colonies  are  looking  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  industries  amongst  themselves  as 
necessary  for  their  development.  They  are  not 
likely  to  surrender  their  nascent  industries,  nor  to 
look  to  a  future  in  which  their  motherland  is  to  be 
their  manufacturer,  and  in  which  they  will  be  merely 
hewers  of  wood,  or  miners,  or  producers  of  food. 
Professor  Shortt,  of  Queen's  University,  Kingston, 
Canada,  has  in  a  very  able  pamphlet  voiced  the 
Canadian  view  from  this  standpoint.  The  colonists 
must  have  all  those  industries  that  are  necessary 
for  their  development.  Educationally  the  value  of 
diversified  industries  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
Without  them  the  race  in  the  colonies  will  be  kept 
on  a  lower  plane.  Education  and  intellectual  de- 
velopment are  found  most  widely  diffused  in  those 
countries  where  there  are  the  secondary  and  the 
highest  industries.  Where  the  population  is  mainly 
concerned  in  obtaining  primary  products  there  is 
not  the  same  development,  though,  perhaps,  as 
scientific  knowledge  extends,  this  position  may  be 
altered  or  modified.  The  colonists'  ideal  of  the 
colonies  is  that  they  should  be  places  where  there 
will  be  the  highest  intellectual  life  and  the  home 
of  the  highest  and  most  artistic  arts,  and  with  such 
an  ideal  there  can  be  no  agreement  to  allow  the 
United  Kingdom  to  manufacture  all  the  goods  that 
colonists  may  require.  Imperial  unity  is  not  likely 
to  be  made  permanent  by  customs  duties. 

But  is  a  closer  union  impossible  except  through  a 
customs  bond?  We  are  fortunate  in  having  a  sove- 
reign who  is  a  tactful  and  kindly  man,  who  desires 
peace  and  freedom.  He  has  had,  it  is  believed, 
much  to  do  in  promoting  an  honourable  understand- 
ing with  France,  though  his  close  relationship  to 
the  reigning  family  of  Germany  might  have  been 
thought  an  obstacle  to  such  a  desirable  consum- 
mation. Then  there  has  arisen  in  later  years  in 
these  Southern  colonies  a  strong  feeling  for  Empire 
that  was  absent  20  years  ago.  It  has  not  come 
through  tariff  arrangements,  but  is  the  result  of  the 
same  desire  for  co-operation  that  has  been,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  found  in  industrial,  religious,  and 
national  life  all  over  the  world.  And  the  people 
are  desirous  that  we  should  be  closer,  and  feel  that 
we  are  nearer  to  our  kin  in  Europe.  The  problem 
for  us  is,  how  can  this  desire  be  given  expression 
to,  and  yet  the  colonies  maintain  their  freedom  and 
their  industrial  development  in  all  that  is  requisite 


for  the  production  of  a  high  race?  Many  things 
can  be  suggested  that  might  make  for  true  Im- 
perialism. Even  in  manufactured  products  some- 
thing might  be  done.  If  any  colony  requires  to 
import  goods,  it  might  give  a  preference,  other 
things  being  equal,  to  those  manufacturers  who  are 
fellow-citizens  of  the  Empire.  Other  nations  do  so. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  colonists  should  give  their 
trade  to  nations,  the  Governments  of  which  are 
enemies  of  their  motherhood.  The  imports  of  Ger- 
man goods  have  increased,  and  Australasian 
colonies  favour  German  steamers  in  preference  on 
many  occasions  to  English;  and  the  German  Go- 
vernment, and  some  of  the  German  people,  are 
nursing  the  idea  that  they  must  smash  up  the  British 
Empire.  Anglophobia  has  increased  as  German 
trade  in  the  colonies  has  developed.  If  there  were 
a  true  business  point  of  view  adopted  by  the 
colonies,  there  would  not  have  been  such  an  in- 
crease of  trade  under  such  conditions.  Nations, 
unfortunately,  keep  up  navies  and  armies.  They  do 
so  generally  for  protection,  but  sometimes  for  ag- 
gression. The  enemy  against  which  the  German 
navy  now  being  enlarged  is  to  be  employed  is, 
according  to  many  German  newspapers,  Britain.  In 
view  of  such  statements  it  is  surely  neither  wise 
nor  patriotic  in  colonists  to  aid  German  manufac- 
turers, traders  or  shipowners.  It  is  a  business  ques- 
tion, and  should  be  view^ed  apart  from  any  senti- 
ment. The  safety  of  our  homes  ought  to  be  our 
first  consideration. 

We  need  have  nothing  but  the  kindliest  feelings 
for  Germans  who  come  to  the  colonies.  They  make 
excellent  colonists.  And  we  ought  also  to  recognise 
that  the  hatred  of  England  manifested  in  Germany 
is  not  universal.  Our  unselfishness  in  helping  Ger- 
man industries  and  commerce  has,  however,  surely 
gone  far  enough.  Germans  do  not  prefer  English 
to  German  ships,  nor  English  goods  to  those  made 
in  Germany.  Why  should  we  prefer  those  of  Ger- 
many? 

We  are  getting  protection  from  Britain  at  a 
cheap  rate.  Our  contribution  to  the  navy  is  ex- 
ceedingly small.  It  may  be  said  that  the  respon 
sibility  for  war  rests  not  with  the  colonies,  but  with 
England.  This  is  true  in  a  sense,  but  it  is  not  so 
true  to-day  as  it  was  even  thirty  years  ago.  English 
statesmen  think  of  the  effect  of  war  on  the  colonies, 
and  colonial  opinion  will  influence  them  in  their  de- 
cision on  such  a  momentous  issue.  Indirectly  we 
have  as  much  influence  in  deciding  on  war  or 
peace  as  the  people  in  England.  The  question  is 
really,  do  we  wish  to  see  the  Empire  preserved,  or 
do  we  wish  to  become  a  small  and  unimportant 
nation  by  ourselves,  liable  to  become  the  prey  of 
every  aggressive  foreign  power?  Were  we  to  separ 
ate  from  the  Empire  our  expenditure  for  defence 
would  have  to  be  multiplied  twentyfold.  We  shoulcf 
aid  our  Empire  by  increasing  our  naval  contributioil 
and  by  preparing  for  our  own  defence  in  case  o| 
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war.  Our  youths  should  be  trained  to  defend 
themselves  as  the  Swiss  are  trained  and  as  the 
Boers  were  trained. 

The  increasing  of  the  population  of  the  colonies 
is  prof>erly  receiving  consideration  throughout  Aus- 
tralasia. There  are  vast  territories  in  the  Australian 
Continent  that  are  available  for  settlement,  and 
there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  good  men  and 
women  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  could  settle 
this  land.  Is  it  not  our  duty  to  help  them?  If 
Australia  is  to  remain  the  home  of  a  white  race 
this  question  is  a  clamant  one.  And  along  with  the 
introduction  of  immigrants  will  arise  the  questions 
of  closer  settlement,  of  water  utilisation  and  conser- 
vation, of  railway  extension  and  of  the  development 
of  agriculture  and  forestry  and  fruit  production. 
And  the  education  systems  must  have  a  more  direct 
bearing  on  those  industries  that  are  suitable.  Such 
a  local  development  of  the  colonies  will  be  a  gain 
to  Imperialism.  We  have  a  vast  territory,  and  it 
has  great  possibilities.  Do  we  realise  that  the  area 
of  Australasia  exceeds  that  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  excluding  Alaska?  If  we  had 
12,000,000  of  white  people  in  Australasia,  and 
every  male  trained  to  arms,  we  would  become  a 
mighty  buttress  of  the  Empire. 

There  are,  it  will  be  seen,  many  ways  in  which 
the  closer  union  of  the  English  people  throughout 
the  Empire  might  be  promoted  without  attempting 
to  pass  customs  regulations,  or  to  force  colonial 
people  to  look  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  their 
manufacturer.  The  Empire  is  worth  preserving. 
No  colonist  desires  to  see  England  a  second  Hol- 
land ;  or  to  see  our  connection  with  the  land  of 
our  forefathers  severed.  The  Australian  poet's 
verses  come  to  one's  mind : 

"  Join  our  hands !     We  shall  most  gladly. 

Where  thou  goest  we  shall  go. 
Distant  be  the  day  when  sadly 
Sinks  our  sun  of  Empire  low. 
Still  in  triumph  or  in  sorrow 
.  All  thy  fortunes  we  shall  share ; 
From  thine  honoured  name  we  borrow 

All  the  lustre  that  we  bear. 
Hand  in  hand  through  all  the  ages. 
Stalwart  children,  mother  hale; 
Thou  hast  bred  us,  thou  hast  made  us, 
Every  fostering  care  has  paid  us. 
Now  our  duty  shall  not  fail. 
Hand  in  hand  we'll  face  together 
Blinding  storms  and  sunny  weather." 
We  may  aid  England  in  yet  another  way.     Could 
we  not' help  her  to  solve  some  of  her  social  pro- 
blems?    It  is  a  pathetic  situation — 1,000,000  pau- 
pers and  ;^i 60,000,000  wasted  in  alcohol — not  to 
mention  other  tens  of  millions  on  useless  and  waste- 
ful  extravagances.      What   is   the  end   of  many   of 
her  agricultural  lists  ?    Are  there  not  many  Richard 
Huntons  in  their  midst,  as  told  in  "  The  Roadmen- 
der?"     He  was  aged   84,   "with  white    hair,    mild 


blue  eyes,  and  a  rosy,  childish,  unwrinkled  face  " ; 
and  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  poorhouse,  his  family 
too  poor  to  give  him  shelter  and  a  little  food.  And 
what  a  pathetic  picture  is  this  in  the  same  book ! 
"  There  is  an  old  couple  in  our  village  who  are  past 
work.  The  married  daughter  has  made  shift  to 
take  her  mother  and  the  parish  half-crown,  but  there 
is  neither  room  nor  food  for  the  father,  and  he 
must  go  to  N .  If  husband  and  wife  went  to- 
gether, they  would  be  separated  at  the  workhouse 
door.  The  parting  had  to  come ;  it  came  yes- 
terday. I  saw  them  stumbling  lamely  down  the 
road  on  their  last  journey  together,  walking  side  by 
side,  without  touch  or  speech,  seeing  and  heeding 
nothing  but  a  blank  future.  As  they  passed  me  the 
old  man  said  gruffly,  '  'Tis  far  eno' ;  better  be  get- 
tin'  back ' ;  but  the  woman  shook  her  head,  and 
they  breasted  the  hill  together.  At  the  top  they 
paused,  shook  hands,  and  separated ;  one  went  on, 
the  other  turned  back ;  and  as  the  old  woman 
limped  blindly  by  I  turned  away,  for  there  are  sights 
a  man  dare  not  look  upon." 

And  we  pride  ourselves  that  we  have  not  ancestor 
worship  as  in  China  and  Japan.  In  the  midst  of 
such  pathetic  scenes  of  poverty  we  read  of  Savoy 
dinners  costing  from  ^50  to  ;^ioo  per  guest! 
Rome  fell  at  the  acme  of  her  wealth,  when  her 
people  were  given  up  to  luxury  and  extravagance. 
The  recent  Russo-Japanese  war  has  taught  us  many 
lessons,  but  none  so  cogent  as  the  need  of  the  simple 
life  and  efficient  citizens.  If  our  Empire  falls  be- 
hind in  the  industrial  and  commercial  race,  it  will 
be  because  of  her  extravagance,  her  want  of  effi- 
ciency and  want  of  patriotism.  We  have  not  learned 
the  lesson  of  efficiency  that  Emerson  enforces.  He 
said :  "  The  American  workman  who  strikes  ten 
blows  with  his  hammer  whilst  the  foreign  workman 
only  strikes  one,  is  as  really  vanquishing  the 
foreigner  as  if  the  blows  were  aimed  at,  and  told 
on  his  person."  The  colonies  are  not  dominated 
by  the  social  customs  of  Europe,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  live  a  simple  life,  and 
strive  for  efficiency  ?  Were  we  to  do  so  we  would 
be  engaged  in  Empire  building,  and  the  result 
would  far  transcend  any  possible  benefit  that  would 
accrue  from  what  are  called  preferential  tariffs.  It 
is  the  old  story.  We  have  not  taken  to  heart  what 
a  Chinese  sage  taught  about  2500  years  ago,  "The 
world  can  best  be  reformed  if  we  reform  ourselves." 
If  the  Empire  is  to  be  saved,  it  must  be  reformed, 
and  as  true  Imperialists  we  must  struggle  for  a 
simpler  and  a  higher  life.  Such  a  struggle  may  en- 
able us  to  get  rid  of  the  evils  that  afflict  our  race 
both  here  and  in  England.  If  we  succeed  our 
example  will  react  on  our  kin.  They  will  reap 
many  advantages  from  our  triumphs,  and  our  Em- 
pire will  endure  because  its  people  live  simple  and 
honest  lives,  neither  dominated  by  great  wealth,  nor 
oppressed  by  dire  poverty;  and  in  all  things  alert 
and  efficient. 
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"  O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  g^e  us, 
To  see  ourselves  as  ithers  see  us." — Burns. 


Peace  has  naturally  been  the  subject  of  the 
majority  of  the  cartoons  during  September.  These 
are  now  somewhat  past,  but  I  give  a  selection  show- 
ing how  the  different  countries  regard  the  result. 
I'uck  touches  on  one  inevitable  result  of  the  war 
which  the  cartoonists,  at  any  rate,  seem  generally 
to  have  overlooked.  President  Roosevelt  is  one 
of  Those  persons  who,  like  Mr.  Chamberlain,  has 
been  a  godsend  to  the  caricaturist.     The  former's 


teeth  and  the  latter's  eye-glass  make  them  so  easy 
of  identification.  The  President's  incursions  into 
world-politics  have  had  most  gratifying  results. 
Judge  shows  him  enjoying  the  situation.  Austra- 
lasian cartoons  deal  with  the  Chinese  question,  the 
Trafalgar  celebrations,  and  inevitably  with  the 
iMelbourne  Cup.  In  Kladderadatsch  the  Tsar, 
speaking  to  the  Grand  Dukes,  emphasises  the  fact 
that  the  Russian  lion  cannot  harm  them,  the  Douma 
hole  is  too  small  to  admit  of  its  escape — an  absurd 
view.  The  suggested  World  Alliance  of  all  the 
Powers  is  rather  cruelly  treated  by  Ulk.  Such  a 
thing  would  only  be  possible,  it  considers,  if  each 
nation  were  carefully  put  in  a  cage  to  prevent  it 
harming  anj  other. 


Morning  Leader.'] 


The   Peacemaker, 


President  EGOSEVELT:  "Well,  it's  aoraethingr  to  be  tliank- 
ful  for  that;  I've  succeeded  in  persuading  those  two  to 
shake  handa" 


Bulletin.] 

Mulga   Biil  of  the  Future-  A  Yellow   Farcy. 
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All 


A  "World  Alliance  of  All  Nations. 


[Berlin. 


Puck.'] 


This   alliance  was  proposed  by   a  New  York  paper.      We 
[New    lork.         quite  agree,  but  recommend  certain  measures  of  a  pruden- 
The   Dril'.-master   of  the   East.  tial  character. 


N.Z.   Free  Lance.']  Tlien.  Now. 

TRAFALGAR! -THE   DAY   WE    CELEBRATE. 
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Judge.}  The   President,  C^*"'  ^o^^- 

"  Yum,  yum  !    But  I  does  loie  watahinilyun  ! 


Bulletin.2 

The  Australian^  as  George  Reid  Would  Have  Him. 

George  Eeid  recently  told  an  interviewer  that  Australia, 
in  hia  opinion,  "  should  frankly  look  to  the  British  naval 
forces  for  its  naval  protection." 

GEORGE  REID'S  AUSTRALIAN :  "  You  know,  ma,  I'm  groing  to 
frankly  leave  you  to  do  the  fighting  if  there  is  any. 
Frankly,  I'm  just  going  to  lean  up  here  and  look  on.  In 
fact,  I'm  frankly  going  to  keep  out  of  it.  But  I  hop©  you'll 
wade  in  for  all  you're  worth." 


Ohio   State  Journal.'] 

John  Chinaman  in  America. 
"No  likee  velly  much!     Hm-m-m?' 


Puck.]  [New  York. 

Bother  the  Hague ! 

Oyster  Bay  is  the  Place  for  the  Temple  of  Peace. 


<^'-f.c±.s^V.M>^-^Si&JtM 
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Vll.2  [Berlin. 

Ifeue  Gluhlichter.}  Gratitude, 

A  Russian  Parliament.  Peace:    "Dear  old  Uncle  Teddy!    You  are  so  kind  to  me. 

Surely  a  curious  kind  of  house!    The  Gossack  is  looking  out      Just  a8  if  you  had  anything  to  gain  by  it!" 
of   everywhere ! 


Punch.-i  The  Champion  Pot-Boilcr.  IMelbourne. 

Chief  BYKON  Moore  :    "  Many-a-pot-o  boils  over.    The  Ozar's   pot  may  boil   over,   the  Socialists'   pot  may 

boil   over,   but  this  pot  never  boils  over." 


Reviete   of   Reviexet,   tO/li/lOWf. 


Character  Sketch. 

DR.    ZAMENHOF,    THE    AUTHOR    OF    ESPERANTO. 

By  W.  T.  Stead. 

ir~^*[We  have  sent  lo  our  Home  office  for  a  supply  of  "Esperanto"  grammars;  vide  the  end  of  this  article.  Readers 
of  j"  The  Review  of  Reviews"  desiring  to  know  more  of  this  interesting  language  can  obtain  them  as  soon  as  they  arrive, 
hut  early  application  should  he  made,  liiat  names  may  be  listed.  We  would  suggest  that  a  school  of  study  should  be  formed 
among  "  Review "  readers.  We  would  undertake  to  put  students  in  touch  with  one  another  and  with  students  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Even  in  Australia  we  may  in  this  way  do  a  little  towards  Ijringing  in  the  day  of  mutual  understanding 
;nKl    universal    peace.     .Send   names  lo  "  Review  of  Reviews,"  Equitable  Building,   Melbourne.— Editor.] 

in  Magyar  or  not  at  all.  Things  are  in  a  d'Cadlock. 
And  at  present  it  passes  the  wit  of  man  to  devise  a 
way  of  e.scape  of  the  impasse." 

"  True,"  said  Dr.  Zamenhof,  "  and  there  is  no  way 
out.     They  will  break  up.'' 

"  Unless,"  I  exclaimed,  "  you  co^me  to  the  rescue 
with  Esperanto.  It  is  the  last  hope  of  the  great 
central  Europvean  Empire  kingdom.  The  two  races 
will  never  agree  to  adopt  each  other's  tongue  as  the 
lingua  franca  of  the  army.  The  Germans  maintain 
that  to  substitute  Magyar  in  the  word  of  command 
would  be  but  the  letting  out  of  waters.  Other 
nationalities  would  claim  the  same  privilege,  and  we 
should  have  a  polyglot  anarchy  in  place  of  an  army. 
If  the  State  is  not  to  go  to  pieces  there  must  be 
one  uniform  tongue  in  which  all  words  of  command 
can  be  given.  That  is  sine  qua  non  number  one. 
And  that  language  must  be  a  tongue  which  excites 
no  national  or  racial  animosities.  German  is  the 
symbol  of  ascendency.  Magyar  is  the  sign  of 
linguistic  anarchy.  It  seems  to  me,  speaking  in  all 
sober  seriousness,  that  in  Esperanto,  and  in  Es- 
peranto alone,  lies  the  sole  hope  of  saving  the 
Austrian  Empire  from  disruption.  Esperanto  ex- 
cites no  prejudice.  It  is  the  symbol  of  no  race  as- 
cendency. Its  adoption  would  stave  off  for  ever  the 
terror  of  linguistic  chaos.  Esperanto  would  at  once 
secure  unity  of  the  military  word  of  command,  and 
disarm  all  the  advocates  of  disintegration  by  pro- 
viding a  simple,  obvious,  working  compromise, 
whereby  the  unitary  necessities  of  the  Royal  and 
Imperial  army  could  be  harmonised  with  the  sensi- 
tive jealousies  of  all  the  various  races  which  own 
the  authority  of  the  Hapsburg." 

Dr.  Zamenhof  shook  his  head.  "  It  might  be 
done,"  he  said,  "  if  the  Magyars  would  be  content 
with  anything  else  but  their  own  language.  They 
do  not  w^ant  merely  to  put  the  German  language 
down,  they  want  to  put  the  Magyar  language  up. 
Esperanto  might  rid  them  of  German,  but  it  would 
not  satisfy  their  aspiration  for  the  establishment  of 
Hungarian.  I  know  the  intensity  of  the  struggle 
for  l.inguage.  Have  I  not  seen  it  in  Poland?  No- 
thing less  than  the  acceptance  of  their  own  lan- 
guage pacifies  the  revolting  nationality." 

I  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  admit  that  the 
Doctor  might  be  right.     T, appanage  is  as  the  flag.     It 


Dr.  Zamenhof.  Author  of  Esperanto. 

"  Tell  me.  Dr.  Zamenhof,"  I  said  to  the  modest 
inventor  of  the  ne\\'  key  language  of  the  world,  "  are 
you  prepared  to  undertake  the  contract  to  save 
Austria-Hungary  from   ruin  ?'' 

"  How  ?"  said  Dr.  Zamenhof,  interrogatively.  The 
idea  did  not  seem  to  startle  him,  did  not  even  seem 
grotesque  enough  to  provoke  a  smile.  To  Espe- 
rantists  all  things  are  possible.  Dr.  Zamenhof 
waited  patiently  for  explanation. 

"  I  think  you  can  do  it,"  I  said.  "  If  you  cannot 
do  it  no  one  can.  You  know,  of  course,  that  the 
rock  upon  which  the  dual  State,  the  Empire-king- 
dom, is  breaking  up  is  the  language  question.  The 
Magyars  are  in  revolt  against  the  use  of  German  as 
the  military  language  in  which  the  word  of  com- 
mand is  given  in  the  Hungarian  Army.  It  has  been 
German,  and  the  Emi>eror  insists  it  must  continue 
to  be  German  till  the  end  of  time.  The  Hungarians 
swear  that  henceforth  their  soldiers  shall  not  under- 
stand a  German  word.     Thev  must  be  ordered  about 
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is  a  symbol,  a  rallying  point.  The  oriflamme  of 
struggling  nationalities  is  their  language.  The  re- 
vival of  Bulgarian  preceded  the  liberation  of  Bul- 
garia. The  revival  of  the  almost  forgotten  Irish 
language  is  the  most  notable  sign  of  the  Celtic  re- 
vival in  Ireland.  When  a  nationality  begins  to 
assert  its  right  to  independent  existence,  it  bethinks 
itself  of  its  mother  tongue  as  a  talisman  of  victory. 
Grammars  and  dictionaries  ue  the  weapons  of  the 
philological  rebellion,  and  popular  passion  shares 
the  savage  enthusiasm  of  th?.  mediaeval  grammarian 
for  correct  theories  of  irregular  verbs.  But  I  could 
not  easily  abandon  the  last  hope  of  Austrian- 
Hungarian  salvation. 

"  It  may  be  so,"  I  said  to  Dr.  Zamenhof.  ''  The 
doom  of  Austria  may  be  written  in  the  book  of  the 
Destinies.  But  if  the  case  be  not  so  desperate,  then 
Esperanto  affords  a  golden  bridge  over  the  gulf 
which  yawns  before  the  Emperor  King." 

"  Have  you  sounded  either  Austrians  or  Hun- 
garians on  the  subject?"  asked  Dr.  Zamenhof. 

"  The  only  subject  and  friend  of  the  Emperor- 
Iving  with  whom  1  discussed  the  question  was  furi- 
ous. He  was  an  ambassador,  a  great  philologist, 
who  had  paid  much  attention  to  key  languages  of 
all  kinds.  As  a  philologist  he  preferred  Volapuk, 
and  abhorred  Esperanto.  But  as  a  statesman  he 
admitted  without  reserve  that  the  almost  inconceiv- 
able ease  with  which  Esperanto  could  be  acquired 
introduced  a  new  factor  into  the  relations  of  states 
and  nationalities." 

"  I  remember,"  said  Dr.  Zamenhof,  "  his  chief 
complaint  against  Esperanto  was  that  it  was  so  easily 
acquired  that,  to  quote  his  own  words,  scoundrelly 
anarchists,  with  a  grammar  and  a  dictionary,  could 
in  half  a  dozen  lessons  acquire  quite  sufficient 
Esperanto  to  be  able  to  communicate  with  each 
other  all  over  the  world." 

"  Yes,"  I  replied.  " '  A  thieves'  language,'  he 
called  it,  which  should  be  suppressed  as  a  peril  to 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  in  Europe. 
Volapuk,  he  said,  was  much  higher  in  the  scale. 
It  was  as  difficult  to  acquire  as  any  other  language, 
ancient  or  modern.  But  Esperanto — it  was  so 
simple,  so  consistent,  so  elementary,  anybody  could 
learn  it  in  a  month  ;  and  where,  then,  would  be  the 
useful  barrier  of  linguistic  differences  which  at  pre- 
sent render  impracticable  the  international  dreams 
of  the  Socialists?" 

"  Well,"  said  Dr.  Zamenhof,  '•  what  could  be 
done  ?" 

"  What  is  wanted  is  to  produce  a  military  text- 
book in  three  languages — German,  Esperanto  and 
Magyar.  When  all  the  words  of  command  are 
printed  side  by  side  in  parallel  columns — Esperanto 
in  the  middle,  German  and  Magyar  on  either  side — 
then  the  statesmen  of  Vienna  and  Budapest  may 
begin  to  discuss  the  question.  Produce  your  text- 
book !"  I  exclaimed.     "  Get  your  best  Magyar  mili- 


tary Esperantist  to  compile  such  a  small  brochure, 
and  the  thing  will  speak  for  itself.  Prejudice  and 
apathy  may  be  too  strong.  But  you  will  have  done 
your  duty,  even  if  you  fail,  whereas  if  you  succeed  a 
great  European  crisis  will  have  been  averted  by 
Esperanto,  the  name  and  the  fame  of  which  will 
go  out  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth." 

I  am  not  without  hopes  that  Dr.  Zamenhof  may 
act  upon  this  suggestion.  What  reception  it  may 
meet  with  at  the  hands  of  the  contending  partisans 
at  Vienna  and  Budapest  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
But  the  mere  broaching  of  such  a  solution  brings 
Esperanto  into  the  field  as  a  possible  factor  of  the 
first  importance  in  the  political  and  military  affairs 
of  the  twentieth  century. 

Dr.  Zamenhof,  but  yesterday  regarded  as  a  crank, 
is  now  obtaining,  world-wide  recognition  as  a  world- 
wide benefactor.  The  Congress  of  the  Esperantists 
at  Boulogne  in  July  marks  the  transition  from 
the  period  of  obscurity  and  of  ridicule  on  to  the 
firm  footing  of  general  recognition.  To  invent  a 
new  machine  for  hauling  passengers  or  goods,  to 
make  improvements  in  the  telescope,  or  to  discover 
how  to  increase  the  powers  of  the  microscope — all 
these  things  are  notable  achievements  in  their  way. 
But  how  much  greater  the  task  to  which  Dr. 
Zamenhof  applied  himself,  not  unsuccessfully.  To 
create  a  language  for  the  universal  human  family, 
to  compound  out  of  the  innumerable  dialects  of  the 
human  race  a  common  vehicle  for  the  interchange 
of  thought,  for  the  expression  of  emotion — that  as- 
suredly was  as  audacious  an  enterprise  as  ever  lured 
to  destruction  ambitious  children  of  men.  Yet  Dr. 
Zamenhof  has  accomplished  this  marvellous,  almost 
incredible,  thing,  accomplished  it  with  a  success  and 
a  completeness  which  almost  defy  belief.  To  under- 
take such  a  task  in  boyhood,  to  pursue  it  unfalter- 
ingly amid  all  manner  of  discouragements  in  after 
life,  and  now  to  see  his  Esperanto  hailed  with  unani- 
mous enthusiasm  by  a  great  International  Congress, 
which  proved  from  day  to  day  the  utility  of  the  new 
language  as  a  key  to  all  the  languages  under  heaven 
— this  has  been  Dr.  Zamenhof's  happy  fortune.  The 
story  of  such  a  romance  of  our  latter  day  is  well 
worth  telling. 

Dr.  Zamenhof  is  a  Russian  of  Lithuania.  He 
was  born  at  Bielstock,  a  small  town  in  Grodno. 
His  parents  appear  to  have  been  in  com- 
paratively easy  circumstances.  They  were,  at 
any  rate,  well  enough  off  to  send  young 
Zamenhof  first  to  the  Gymnasium  and  afterwards  to 
the  University.  He  attributes  the  original  inspira- 
tion which  led  him  to  dedicate  his  life  to  the  for- 
mation of  Esperanto  to  the  spvectacle  which  con- 
stantly confronted  him  in  the  streets  of  his  native 
town.  At  his  mother's  knee  he  was  taught,  in  the 
sanctuary  of  home,  that  all  m.en  were  brothers — 
that  God  had  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  that 
dwell  upon  the  earth,  that  fraternity  and  humanity 
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were  the  great  words  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
But  when  he  stepped  across  the  threshold,  he  found 
himself  in  a  world  based  upon  the  denial  of  these 
fundamental  elements  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Bielstock  was  inhabited  by  Russians,  Poles,  Ger- 
mans, and  Jews.  Each  of  these  four  races  lived 
for  itself  alone.  Russians  were  foreigners  to  Poles. 
The  Jews  had  no  dealings  with  the  Germans.  That 
all  were  members  one  of  another  was  the  last  thing 
that  was  consciously  present  to  the  four  peoples 
of  Bielstock.  Rather  were  they  all  enemies  one  of 
the  other,  rivals  at  least,  if  not  actually  foes,  and 
each  was  absorbed  in  the  daily  study  of  how  to 
defend  its  own  interests  at  the  expense  of  its  weaker 
neighbours.  Zamenhof  was  perplexed  by  the  con- 
trast between  the  realities  of  Bielstock  and  the 
ethieal  ideals  of  his  home.  He  mused  much  as  a 
child  over  the  causes  of  this  contrast.  He  saw  that 
something  was  wrong  somewhere.  But  how  or  why 
things  were  so  contrary  to  what  they  ought  to  be  he 
could  not  discover.  At  last  it  seemed  to  the  musing 
child  that  the  difference  in  language,  by  which  each 
of  the  four  sections  of  his  fellow  citizens  shut  itself 
up  .as  behind  a  rampart,  was  the  sign,  if  not  the 
origin,  of  the  lack  of  fraternity  which  seemed  to  him 
so  horrible.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  diversity  of  language  is  the  only,  or  at  least  the 
chief,  cause  which  separates  the  human  family  and 
divides  it  into  hostile  camps.  Right  or  wrong,  the 
boy  believed  that  he  found  the  Devil  and  the 
real  authentic  Anti-Christ  of  the  world.  The  con- 
fusion of  tongues  which  the  Old  Testament  asso- 
ciates with  the  Tower  of  Babel  seemed  tO'  him  to  be 
a  kind  of  second  fall  of  man.  By  Eve's  transgres- 
sion man  fell,  but  by  the  confusion  of  tongues 
humanity  lost  its  unity  and  was  impelled  headlong 
on  the  downward  road  towards  endless  strife.  As 
often  happens  with  ardent  natures,  the  consecration 
of  life  to  high  endeavour  dates  from  a  clear  percep- 
tion of  concrete  wrong.  The  struggle  to  attain 
Heaven  is  often  initiated  by  a  horribly  vivid  vision 
of  Hell,  and  the  Devil  has  often  in  this  way  acted  as 
unwilling  schoolmaster  to  lead  men  to  Christ.  Young 
Zamenhof  located  his  Devil.  "  Art  thou  there,  oh, 
mine  enemy?  Have  at  thee,  then,  foul  fiend!"  In 
such  wise  he  entered  upon  the  warpath  before  he 
was  in  his  teens,  and  he  is  fighting  along  that  line  to 
this  day. 

And  with  the  vision  of  the  hideous  hate  and  wast- 
ing unbrotherliness,  there  came  to  him  a  glad  pro- 
phecy of  possible  victory. 

In  "  A  Glance  Behind  the  Curtain,"  Lowell  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Cromwell  some  reflections  which 
are  so  pertinent  to  the  prophetic  instinct  of  the  boy 
Zamenhof,  that  I  make  no  apology  for  quoting  them 
at  length  :  — 

I  perchance 
Am  one  raised  up  by  the  Almighty  arm 
To  witness  some  great  truth  to  all  the  world. 
Souls   destined    to   o'erleap    the   vulsrar   lot, 
And   mould    the  world   into   the   scheme  of  God, 
Have  a  foreconsciousness  of  their  high  doom. 


My   God,  when  I  read   o'er  the  bitter   lives 
01   men  whose  eager  hearts  were  quite  too   great 
To  beat  beneath  the  cramped  mode  of  the  day, 
And  see  them  mocked  at  by  the  world  they  love, 
Haggling   with    prejudice    for   peunyworths 
Of  that  reform  which  their  hard  toil  will  make 
The  common  birthright  of  the  age  to  come- 
When  I  see  this,  spite  of  my  faith  in  God, 
I  marvel  how  their  hearts  bear  up  so  long; 
Nor  could  they,  but  for  this  same  prophecy, 
This  inward  feeling  of  the  glorious  end. 

Whether  Dr.  Zamenhof  is  or  is  not  a  religious  man 
in  the  conventional  sense  of  the  word  I  do  not  know. 
That  he,  having  seen  afar  off  the  promise  of  the 
coming  of  the  City  of  God,  in  which  men  shall  be  of 
one  speech,  and  live  together  in  unity,  did  most 
valorously  press  fonvard  to  do  his  share  towards  the 
realising  of  his  ideal,  cannot  be  denied.  Like  those 
who  had  received  the  promises,  he  walked  by  faith 
as  if  seeing  things  invisible.  As  a  boy,  he  naively 
tells  us,  he  believed  that  "  grown-ups "  possessed 
omnipotent  power,  and  he  promised  himself  that 
when  he  too  was  grown  up  he  would  utterly  dissi- 
pate this  evil  of  mutually  unintelligible  languages. 
The  fair  vision  faded.  When  he  entered  his  teens 
he  realised  that  grown-up  omnipotence  was  severely 
limited.  "  One  by  one  I  cast  aside  my  various 
childish  Utopias,  but  the  dream  of  one  single  tongue 
for  all  mankind  I  could  never  dispel.  In  a  dim 
fashion,  without  any  defined  plan,  in  some  way  it 
allured  me."  Dr.  Zamenhof  followed  the  Gleam. 
He  went  to  the  Gymnasium  with  a  knowledge  of 
Russian,  Polish,  French,  and  German. 

••'  I  don't  speak  English,"  said  Dr.  Zamenhof. 
''  But  as  a  written  language  it  is  not  unfamiliar  to 
me.  I  translated  '  Hamlet '  into  Esi>eranto,  and 
indeed  Esperanto  owes  much  to  the  English  lan- 
guage.'' 

"  It  is  the  heir  of  all  the  languages,"  I  said.  "  An 
Esperantist  was  proving  to  me  at  breakfast  that  its 
roots  are  borrowed  impartially  from  the  Latin,  Teu- 
tonic, the  Russian  languages.  But  in  what  special 
way  did  English  help  ?" 

"  It  was  when  I  was  in  the  fifth  class  at  the 
Gymnasium,"  said  Dr.  Zamenhof,  "  that  after  much 
wearisome  ploughing  through  Greek  and  Latin  and 
French  and  German  grammars,  I  first  struck  your 
English  tongue.  Ali,  what  a  relief !  The  simplicity 
of  your  grammar  enchanted  me.  I  saw  that  the 
immense  complexity  of  grammatical  forms  was  not  a 
necessity,  but  merely  the  blind  result  of  accidental 
histor)'.  That  gave  me  the  clue  to  the  simplification 
of  language  to  the  elimination  of  all  unnecessary 
forms,  the  reduction  of  the  science  of  speech  to  its 
rudimentary  elements,  and  led  me  at  last  to  produce 
the  tiny  Esperantist  grammar  which  fills  only  a  few 
pages." 

"  The  first  ray  of  light,  you  said,  was  English. 
What  was  the  second  ?" 

"  Russian.  It  came  when  I  was  in  the  sixth  or 
seventh  class  at  the  Gymnasium.  One  day  I  noticed 
the  signs  on  the  shop  windows.  They  were  drink- 
shop,  sweet-shop,  and  so  forth.     Suddenly  it  dawned 
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upon  me  that  by  means  of  suffixes  I  might  make  an 
endless  number  of  words  out  of  one  root.  I  felt  the 
ground  beneath  my  feet.  '  Eureka,'  I  cried,  and 
from  that  moment  I  worked  hard  at  the  idea  of 
suffixes.  At  last  the  mechanism  of  language  stood 
before  me  as  though  it  were  upon  the  palm  of  my 
hand,  and  inspired  by  love  and  hope,  I  began  to 
work  systematically." 

'•  When  was  the  language  born  ?" 

"We  regard  December  5th,  1878,  as  its  birth- 
day. I  was  then  in  the  eighth  class  of  the  Gymna- 
sium, and,  with  my  fellow-students,  we  celebrated 
the  birth  of  the  new  language,  and  sang  a  hymn,  the 
opening  words  of  which  sufficiently  indicate  the  hope 
that  was  within  us." 

And  here,  by  way  of  introducing  the  new  language 
to  ttie  reader  in  the  original  text  in  which  the 
founder  embodied  his  aspirations,  I  reprint  in  Es- 
peranto the  first  verse  of  the  Esperantist  Hymn,  a 
kind  of  International  "  Marseillaise,"  which  was  sung 
again  and  again  at  Boulogne,  and  add  a  literal 
translation  of  the  whole  hymn  into  English:  — 

"  La  Espero  "  IN  Esperanto. 

Ell    la    mondon    venis    nova    sento, 
Tra  la  mondo  iras  forta  voko; 
Per  flugiloj    de   facila   vento 
Nun  de  loko  flugu  gi  al  loko. 

A    LITERAL    TRANSLATION    INTO    ENGLISH. 

Into  the  world  has  come  a  new  sentiment, 
Through    the   world   is   going   a   mighty   call; 
On    wings   of   light   wind 
Now  from  place   let  it  fly   to   place. 

Not   to   a   sword  blood-thirsty 
It    draws    the    human    family: 
To  the  world  ever  warring 
It  promises   a   holy  harmony. 

Under   the    sacred   sign    of   hope 
Collect    peaceful    warriors. 
And   rapidly   grows    the   work 
By   the    labour   of   the    hopeful.* 

Firmly  stand  the  walls  of  thousands  of  years 
Between   the   divided  peoples; 
But  shall  leap  asunder  the  obstinate  bars 
By  holy   love  broken  apart. 

On    a   "  neutral   language "   foundation. 
Understanding   one   the   other, 
The  peoples   shall  form  in   concert 
One  great  family   circle. 

Our   diligent   colleagues 

In  the  peaceful  work  not  shall  become  weary 

Until    the    fair    dream    of    humanity 

As  an  eternal  blessing  shall  be  realised. 

^Partisans  of  Esperanto,  Esi)erantist8. 

There  you  have  the  keynote  of  Esperanto.  It  is 
the  embodied  expression  of  the  Hope  of  Man,  the 
articulate  crv  of  humanity  for  the  realisation  of  that 
"  dear  and  future  vision  which  eager  hearts  expect," 
when  man  to  man  the  whole  world  o'ct  shall  bro- 
thers be  for  a'  that. 

But  though  he  followed  the  Gleam  across  moun- 
tain ranges  of  gigantic  lexicons  and  through  quag- 
mires of  grammars,  he  sometimes  lost  heart.  The 
language  of  man  sometimes  seemed  to  him  so 
colossal  and  yet  so  treacherous  an  instrument  that 
many  a  time  he  exclaimed :  "  Away  with  dreams ! 
This  labour  is  beyond  human  powers.  But  in  spite 
of  it  all  I  always  returned  to  my  dream."     It  held 


him  as  the  quest  of  the  Holy  Grail  constrained  the 
Knights  of  King  Arthur's  Court.  Nor  was  he  ever 
allowed  to  follow  wandering  fires.  ' 

When  he  passed  from  the  Gymnasium  to  the 
second  Classical  School  of  Warsaw  he  tells  us,  "  I 
was  for  some  time  seduced  by  the  -dead  languages, 
and  dreamed  that  some  day  I  would  travel  through- 
out the  world,  and  in  flaming  words  persuade  man- 
kind to  revive  one  of  these  languages  for  the  common 
use.  Subsequently,  I  do  not  now  remember  how, 
the  conviction  came  to  me  that  that  was  an  impos- 
sibility, and  I  began,  indistinctly,  to  dream  of  a  new 
and  artificial  language." 

Mr.  Malthus  Holyoake,  it  seems,  still  indulges  in 
the  vain  dream  that  all  the  nations  can  be  got  to 
agree  to  adopt  one  of  their  own  languages  as  the 
lingua  franca  of  the  human  races.  It  is  the  vainest 
of  vain  dreams.  No  nation  is  so  universally  trusted 
and  beloved  as  to  hope  to  have  its  language  adopted 
as  the  key  language  of  the  world.  Such  "  wandering 
fires  "  of  vain  imagination  may  lead  others  astray, 
but  Dr.  Zamenhof  soon  returned  to  the  true  faith. 

But  although  he  remained  faithful  to  his  dis- 
covery, he  shrank  at  first  from  the  work  of  propa- 
ganda. After  celebrating  the  birthday  of  the  lan- 
guage in  1878,  he  went  to  the  University,  where, 
seeing  that  he  was  in  a  glorious  minority  of  one, 
and  foreseeing  nothing  but  scoffing  and  persecution, 
he  decided  to  hide  his  work  from  the  eyes  of  all :  • — 

For  five  and  a-half  years  whilst  I  was  at  the  University  I 
never  spoke  to  anyone  about  it.  That  was  a  very  trying 
time  for  me.  The  secrecy  tormented  me.  Compelled  to 
carefully  conceal  my  thoughts  and  plans,  I  went  scarcely 
anywhere,  took  no  part  in  anything,  and  the  most  en- 
joyable time  of  life — the  student  years — was,  for  me,  tlie 
saddest.  Sometimes  I  endeavoured  to  find  distraction  in 
society,  but  I  felt  myself  a  stranger,  sighed,  and  went 
away,  and  from  time  to  time  eased  my  heart  by  writing 
poems  in  the  language  I  was  elaborating. 

This  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  was  not  thrown 
away.  He  discovered  many  means  of  still  further 
simplifying  his  language,  and,  what  was  of  even 
more  importance,  the  work  of  his  hand,  began  to 
live.  He  tells  us  that  some  time  after  he  had  ceased 
making  literal  translations  and  had  begun  to  think 
in  Esperanto.  "  I  noticed  that  the  language  with 
which  I  was  occupied  was  ceasing  to  be  a  shadowy 
reflection  of  the  language  from  which  I  happened  to 
be  translating,  and  was  becoming  imbued  with  its 
own  life  and  invested  with  a  spirit  of  its  own,  and 
acquiring  a  physiognomy  properly  defined,  clearly 
expressed,  and  independent  of  any  other  influence. 
My  speech  flowed  of  itself,  flexibly,  gracefully,  and 
totally  untrammelled,  just  as  my  living  native  tongue. 

"  I  tried  to  teach  in  1885,  as  soon  as  I  had  left  the 
University,  and  had  started  in  life  as  a  doctor.  For 
two  years  I  looked  in  vain  for  a  publisher.  At  last 
I  found  one  who  promised,  but  after  six  months  he 
declined  to  publish  it.  In  July,  1887,  I  published 
my  first  pamphlet  at  my  own  cost.  It  was  styled 
*  An  International  Language.     By  Dr.  Esperanto.' 

"  Before  I  published  this  brochure  I  was  much  per- 
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plexed — I  felt  that  I  stood  before  the  Rubicon. 
Having  once  pubUshed  my  brochure  retreat  would  be 
impossible,  and  I  knew  what  kind  of  fate  attends  a 
doctor  who  is  dependent  upon  the  public  if  that 
public  comes  to  regard  him  as  a  visionary,  or  a  man 
who  busies  himself  with  side  issues.  I  felt  that  it 
was  staking  my  whole  future  piece  of  mind,  my  live- 
lihood and  that  of  my  family,  but  I  could  not  aban- 
don the  idea  which  had  entered  into  my  body  and 
my  b.ood,  and     .     .     .     I  crossed  the  Rubicon." 

Its  success  at  first  was  small.  The  knowledge  that 
the  young  doctor  was  a  bit  of  a  crank  told  against 
him  in  his  practice.  For  years  he  spent  every  penny 
he  could  spare  in  publishing  his  books.  To  this 
day  he  devotes  all  his  time,  after  six  hours  spent  in 
his  profession  as  a  specialist  in  eye  disease,  to  the 
propaganda.  But  through  these  days  of  privation 
and"  contumely  he  pressed  undaunted.  He  is  a 
splendid  type  of  a  modest,  retiring,  scientific  profes- 
sor, who  is  consecrated  heart  and  soul  to  the  further- 
ance of  the  task  to  which  he  has  dedicated  his  life. 
M.  Gaston  Moch,  of  the  Paris  Pacifiques,  who  has 
now  founded  an  Esperantist  Peace  Society,  was  one 
of  his  earliest  and  most  enthusiastic  converts.  M. 
Moch  will  address  the  Lucerne  Peace  Congress  this 
autumn  in  Esperanto,  and  hold  a  Conference  of 
Esperantist  Pacifiques  in  the  same  town  where  dele- 
gates from  all  countries  will  debate  the  constitution 
of  the  new  society  in  Esperanto. 

"  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  world,"  says  M.  Moch, 
"  I  speak  Esperanto,  which  is  the  language  of  my 
country.  I  was  born  in  the  province  of  France, 
whose  provincial  dialect  I  can  also  use,  but  I  prefer 
the  language  of  tiie  world." 

Dr.  Zamenhof  is  an  absent-minded  professor  of 
the  old  German  type.  He  is  humble,  unassuming, 
genial,  and  modest.  He  has  si>ent  most  of  his  life  in 
Warsaw.  Until  this  year  he  had  never  visited  Wes- 
tern Europe,  and  until  his  visit  to  Folkestone  last 
month  had  never  taken  a  sea  voyage.  He  has  lived, 
thought,  dreamed,  and  toiled  all  his  life  in  the  pur- 
suit of  his  great  ideal — a  key  language  simple 
enough  to  be  easily  acquired  by  all  the  nations  of 
the  world.  His  idea  is  his  real  world.  Great  world 
capitals,  magnificent  palaces,  stately  monuments — 
all  these  are  but  shadows  in  the  Land  of  the  Idea. 
He  is  now  about  forty-six  years  of  age.  A  man  of 
middle  stature,  with  temples  rising  large  above  the 
eyebrows,  reminding  me  of  an  odd  combination  be- 
tween M.  Bloch  and  Dr.  Dillon.  Beard  cut  short 
and  grizzled  with  years,  top  of  the  head  innocent  of 
hair,  with  spectacles  never  absent  from  his  nose, 
and  a  cigarette  often  between  his  lips,  such  was  the 
great  little  man  who  last  month  was  greeted  in  Paris 
and  Boulogne  as  one  of  the  hero-benefactors  of  his 
age. 

II.— THE  KEY-LANGUAGE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Nothing  can  be  more  foolish  than  to  attack  Esper- 
antism  as  if  Esperantists  were  embarked-  on  a  mis- 


sion of  destruction  against  all  existing  languages. 
The  promoter  of  a  trans-continental  through  trunk 
line  of  railway  does  not  contemplate  the  ruin  of 
national  and  local  railways.  Neither  does  Dr. 
Zamenhof,  in  his  advocacy  of  Esperanto  as  the  uni- 
versal second  language  of  every  nation,  disparage 
the  languages  in  which  the  literature  of  the  world 
has  been  written.  In  the  millennium  which  Dr. 
Zamenhof  foresees,  mankind  will  be  universally  bi- 
lingual. Everyone  will  cultivate  his  own  provincial 
language,  but  everyone  will  master  Esperanto  as  aji 
international  idiom  which,  without  interfering  with 
domestic  affairs  or  the  private  life  of  nations,  would 
become  the  .scientific  official  and  commercial  dialect 
of  the  whole  human  family. 

•So  far  from  Esperanto  being  hostile  to  local  lan- 
guages, it  has  already  helped  to  stimulate  and  en- 
courage those  who  are  attempting  to  revive  the  use 
of  such  ancient  languages  as  the  Irish.  When  I  was 
at  Boulogne  I  received  a  circular  from  the  Irish 
National  Assembly  which  was  printed  in  Irish  and 
Esperanto  in  parallel  columns.  The  existence  of 
one  neutral,  independent,  universal,  common  lingua 
franca  gives  a  fresh  lease  of  life  to  all  the  little  lan- 
guages of  the  little  peoples  who  have  been  in  dan- 
ger of  effacement.  Esperanto  is  much  more  appreci- 
ated by  the  small  nationalities  than  by  the  great  lan- 
guage groups.  There  is  at  least  a  chance  that  Eng- 
lish, French,  German,  Spanish,  or  Russian  may  be 
adopted  as  a  second  language,  but  who  dreams  of 
finding  anyone  who  will  adopt  Irish,  Welsh,  Flemish, 
Basque,  or  Bulgarian?  If  these  small  nationalities 
wish  to  preserve  their  language,  without  at  the  same 
time  having  either  to  sacrifice  their  self-respect  or  to 
alienate  themselves  from  the  international  house- 
hold, Esperanto  is  their  only  hope. 

What,  then,  is  Esperanto?  It  is  put  forward  as 
the  easiest  language  to  learn  in  the  whole  world.  It 
is  the  most  flexible,  simple,  and  facile  instrument 
for  the  expression  of  human  thought  and  emotion 
that  man  has  yet  invented.  According  to  Dr. 
Zamenhof,  "  my  whole  grammar  can  be  learned  per- 
fectly in  one  hour."  By  an  ingenious  but  perfectly 
comprehensible  system  of  prefixes  and  suffixes  he 
has  so  simplified  the  language  that  the  whole  labour 
of  learning  it  consists  in  committing  to  memory 
some  2000  words.  He  claims  that  "  the  acquire- 
ment of  this  rich,  mellifluous,  universally  compre- 
hensible language  is  not  a  matter  of  years  of  labori- 
ous study,  but  the  mere  light  amusement  of  a  few 
weeks." 

How  is  this  miracle  achieved  ?  Dr.  Zamenhof 
tells  us  that  he  spent  years  in  reducing  language  to 
its  ultimate  elements.  He  says :  — "  I  introduced  a 
complete  dismemberment  of  ideas  into  independent 
words,  so  that  the  whole  language  consists  not  of 
words  in  diff"erent  states  of  grammatical  inflexion, 
but  of  unchangeable  words."  He  selected  from 
Greek,   Latin,   German,   Russian,   and   English   Ian- 
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guages  the  roots  of  words,  and  upon  these  founda- 
tions, many  of  which  are  common  to  all  languages, 
he  built  up  a  language  capable  of  expressing  in 
translation  all  the  ideas  Shakespeare  expressed  in 
■  Hamlet,''  or  of  Dickens  in  his  "  Christmas  Carol." 
l"he  shape  and  pronunciation  of  these  root  words 
never  vary.  To  them  Dr.  Zamenhof  adds,  either 
before  or  behind,  such  affixes  as  are  necessary  to 
express  the  different  shades  of  meaning.  He  has 
carried  this  to  such  an  extent  that,  owing  to  the 
highly  synthetic  structure  pf  the  language,  his  inter- 
national vocabulary,  with  the  aid  of  which  anyone 
<'an  read  anything  in  Esperanto,  is  a  mere  leaflet, 
which  may  be  carried  in  a  notebook  or  in  the  waist- 
coat pocket. 

There  are  twenty-eight  letters  in  Esperanto — two 
C's,  two  G's,  two  -H's,  two  J's  and  two  U's.  There  is 
no  Q,  X  nor  F.  Every  letter  has  its  own  sound. 
Every  word  is  pronounced  exactly  as  it  is  written. 
There  are  no  silent  letters ;  where  h  is  written  it  is 
pronounced.  Every  word  is  accented  on  the  last 
syllable  but  one.  There  are  no  irregular  verbs. 
There  is  no  indefinite  article ;  the  definite  article  la 
is  invariable.  The  parts  of  speech  are  recognisable 
by  the  final  vowel.  Father  is  Patro.  0  is  the  sub- 
stantive. A  (Patra)  makes  the  adjective  paternal ; 
c  (Patre)  is  the  adverb  paternally.  The  infinitive  of 
the  verb  is  formed  by  i  (Patri),  to  father.  The 
vowels.  A,  E,  I,  0,  added  to  the  common  root,  make 
adjective,  adverb,  verb,  noun  respectively.  By  ring- 
ing the  same  regular  changes  upon  the  vowels  we 
have  the  conjugation  of  the  verb.  Ami  (to  love)  be- 
comes Mi  amas  (I  love);  Mi  amis  (I  loved);  Mi 
amos  (I  will  love) ;  Mi  amus  (I  would  love) ;  Amu 
(imperative  love).  So  it  is  with  the  participles, 
Amanta,  Aminto,  Amonta  standing  for  loving,  having 
loved,  about  to  love ;  and  Amata,  Amita  and  Amota 
for  present,  past  and  future  participles  passive. 
There  is  only  one  form  of  verb,  one  conjugation, 
and  all  verbs  are  conjugated  alike. 

The  pronunciation,  which  is  uniform,  follows  the 
general  Continental  pronunciation  of  the  vowels ; 
the  soft  c,  g,  h,  j,  and  s  are  distinguished  by  a  cir- 
cumflex, or  if  the  printer  has  no  accents,  they  may 
be  written  ch,  gh,  hh,  jh,  and  sh.  J  is  used  for  y ; 
with  a  circumflex  it  is  pronounced  like  s  in  vision, 
and  hh  is  pronounced  like  ch  in  loch. 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  studying  Esperanto 
will  find  a  list  of  text  books  at  the  end  of  the  article. 
Here,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  print  the  Pater- 
noster, in  Esperanto,  Latin  and  English  :^ — 

ESPEBANTO.  Patro  nia,  kiu  estas  en  la  cielo, 
Latin.  Pater  noater  qui  es  in   coelia. 

English.       Our    Father    which    art    in    Heaven. 
EspFEANTO.  Sankta   estu  Via  nomo,  Venu  re?ePO  Via. 
Latin.  Sancitfiretur    nomen    tuum;     adveniat    regnum 

tiium. 
English.       Hallowei   he  Thy  name.     Thv  Kinardom  come. 
ESPEEANTO.  Estu   vnio  Via.  Kiel  en  la  cielo  tiel  ankau  8ur 

la  tero. 
Latin.  F'at  voluntas  tua  sicut  in  coelo,  et  in  terra. 

English.       Thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as  it   is  in  Heaven. 
Esperanto.  Panon  niau  ciu  taean  donu  al  ni  hodiou. 


Latin.  Panem  nostrum  quotidianum  da  nobis  hodie. 

English.       Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 

EsPt.KANTO.  Kaj    pardona   al   ni   suldojn   niajn. 

Latin.  Et   dimitte   nobis   debita   nostra. 

English.       And  forgive  us  our  trespasses. 

ESPERANTO.  Kiel  ni  ankau  pardonas  al  niaj  suldantoy. 

Latin.  Sicut  et  nos  dimittimus  debitoribus  nostris. 

English.       As   we   forgive   them   that   trespass   against  us. 

ESPtRANTO.  Ni    konduku   nin   en   tenton. 

Latin.  Et  ne   nos  inducas   in  tentationem. 

English.       Lead  us  not  into  temptation. 

Esperanto.  Sed  liberigu  nin  de  la  malhona.     Amen. 

Latin.  Sed   libera   nos   a  malo.     Amen. 

English.       But  deliver  us  from  evil.     Amen. 

The  comparison,  clause  by  clause,  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  three  languages  will  enable  the  reader  to 
form  some  idea  as  to  the  claims  of  the  three  com- 
petitors. Latin  was  the  key-language  of  the  Western 
World,  English  is  the  key-language  of  the  English- 
speaking  world,  Esperanto  will  be  the  key-language 
of  the  whole  world.  In  English  eyes  it  is  prejudiced 
by  its  foreign  pronunciation,  its  circumflexes  and  its 
accents,  and  also  by  its  use  of  j  for  y.  But  in  mat- 
ters of  pronunciation  the  English  have  not  a  word  to 
say  for  themselves,  and  when  uniformity  of  pronun- 
ciation is  indispensable  accents  and  circumflexes  are 
unavoidable. 

in.— THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS. 

"  It  is  all  very  well,"  the  sceptics  sneered,  "  the 
language  seems  simple  and  consistent  enough.  But 
no  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  learn  a  language 
without  a  literature,  and  no  pains  that  can  be  taken 
with  accents  and  directions  can  prevent  the  most 
diversified  mode  of  pronunciation."  The  answer  to 
these  objections  is  the  Congress  that  has  just  been 
held  at  Boulogne.  It  was  the  most  effective  and 
conclusive  refutation  of  all  the  croaking  of  the  un- 
believers. The  Congress,  which  lasted  a  week,  was 
a  brilliant  success  from  first  to  last.  The  leading 
avocai  of  Boulogne,  M.  Michaux,  who  was  the  host 
of  Dr.  Zamenhof,  must  be  congratulated  upon  the 
admirable  way  in  which  the  proceedings  were  car- 
ried through  from  first  to  last  without  a  hitch.  The 
Municipality,  the  Town  Hall,  the  Casino,  the  The- 
atre, were  at  the  disposal  of  the  guests.  Boulogne 
was  en  fete. 

The  Esperantist  green  flag,  the  Esperantist  green 
star,  were  everywhere  en  evidence.  Hundreds  of 
delegates  from  twenty-two  different  countries  frater- 
nised with  extraordinary  enthusiasm.  Dr.  Zamenhof, 
of  course,  was  the  centre  of  the  whole  demonstra- 
tion. His  wife,  a  pleasant  and  amiable  lady,  who 
could  speak  no  language  but  Russian  and  Esper- 
anto, was  greeted  respectfully  and  conversed  fluently 
with  men  and  women  of  a  score  of  different  nation- 
alities. Her  experience  was  that  of  every  other 
member  of  the  Congress.  The  ease  with  which 
strangers  conversed  was  incredible.  The  much- 
talked-of  diversities  of  accent  and  pronunciation  did 
not  exist.  It  vi'as  possible,  no  doubt,  for  the  skilled 
ear  to  discern  whether  the  Esperantist  was  English 
or  Italian,  German  or  Russian.  But  the  difference 
between  their  respective  pronunciations  was  no  more 
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than  the  difference  between  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can accent,  and  less  than  the  difference  between  the 
men  of  Rouen  and  the  men  of  Marseilles.  Con- 
sidering that  the  Congressists  had  met  for  the  first 
time,  and  that  it  was  for  many  the  first  time  in 
which  they  ever  had  ventured  to  use  Esperanto  for 
conversational  purposes  except  with  members  of 
their  own  national  group,  it  was  extraordinary  how 
facile  an  instrument  the  new  language  proved  to  be. 
For  oratory,  for  poetry,  for  disputation,  for  music, 
for  merriment,  and  for  flirtation,  Esperanto  was  put 
to  the  proof,  and  found  not  to  be  wanting. 

It  is  not  a  pretty  language  to  look  at  to  English 
eyes ;  there  are  too  many  j's  for  it  to  be  other  than 
ugly.  But  when  it  is  spoken  it  is  as  musical  as 
Italian.  In  the  theatre  we  had  ample  opportunity 
of  testing  the  new  instrument  of  human  intercourse. 
We  had  stage  plays,  recitations,  speeches,  songs, 
dialogues,  and  they  all  went  well.  The  audience  fol- 
lowed everything  with  the  keenest  interest  and  ap- 
preciation. At  the  banquet,  eighteen  toasts  were 
spoken  to  by  the  representatives  of  eighteen  dif- 
ferent nationalities  and  they  all  understood  each 
other.  A  smait  little  comedietta,  "  Marriage  by 
Telephone,"  was  admirably  performed  by  two  young 
Parisian  delegates,  who  had  only  begun  to  learn  Es- 
peranto last  year.  The  absolute  ease  and  com- 
mand of  language  which  they  displayed  could  hardly 
have  been  excelled  if  it  had  been  their  mother 
tongue.  One  of  Moliere's  comedies  was  played  with 
great  spirit  of  a  company  of  Esperantist  amateurs  of 
nine  nationalities  who  had  never  met  before  the  Con- 
gress, and  most  of  whom  could  not  read  Moliere  in 
the  original.  To  play  an  Esperantist  translation  of 
a  classical  French  comedy  on  the  boards  of  a  French 
theatre,  after  only  one  rehearsal,  and  not  to  make 
an  intolerable  mess  of  it,  was  a  great  four  dc  force. 
Of  the  three  actresses,  one  was  Italian,  one  Swedish, 
and  the  third  Russian.  Of  the  actors,  only  two  were 
French.  The  others  were  Canadian,  Norwegian, 
English,  German,  and  Belgian.  So  it  may  most 
truthfully  be  said  that  the  first  international  congress 
to  use  the  international  key-language  of  the  future 
has  been  an  immense  success.  The  ease  with  which 
men  and  women  of  all  nations  and  tongues  found 
themselves  able  to  communicate  for  the  first  time 
without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter  astonished  every- 
body, the  members  of  the  Congress  most  of  all. 
Thev  came  in  fear  and  trembling.  They  departed 
full  of  elation  and  thanksgiving.  Difficulties  disap- 
peared as  by  magic.  Perils  threatening  harmony 
vanished.  Everything  went  well.  There  was  not  a 
hitch  anywhere  from  first  to  last.  Meeting  suc- 
ceeded meeting  from  morning  till  midnight,  and  all 
the  meetings  were  successful.  Ever\-  function  in 
the  festival  was  attended  by  eager,  enthusiastic 
crowds.  Everybody  was  friends  with  everybody  else, 
and  men  and  women  who,  but  for  the  common  bond 
of  a  new  tongue,  would  have  remained  total  stran- 
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gers,  seemed  to  have  suddenly  become  lifelong 
friends.  I  have  seen  nothing  like  it  excepting  in 
religious  revivals,  and  there  the  elements  of  awe  and 
of  repentance  are  too  much  in  evidence  for  the  sen- 
timent of  human  brotherhood  to  have  undisputed 
possession  of  the  field.  But  at  Boulogne  fraternity 
was  paramount. 

Contemplating  this  welcome;,,  but  somewhat  start- 
ling, phenomenon,  I  began  to  realise  that  Esperanto 
justified  its  name.  Its  root  is  Espero — I  hope.  And 
these  Esperantists  have  added  to  their  hope  a  faith 
which  laughs  at  impossibilities,  and  says  it  shall  be 
done,  and  a  charity  which  thinketh  no  evil  of  man 
or  woman  so  long  as  they  wear  the  Esperantist  but- 
ton and  speak  the  Esperantist  tongue.  And  the  man 
who  generates  a  new  hope  in  the  heart  of  his  kind  is 
a  benefactor  of  the  race. 

Nor  let  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the  con- 
gressists  were  a  pack  of  feather-brained  enthusiasts. 
Scientific  men — especia:lly  doctors — were  very  con- 
spicuous. Officers  of  the  army  took  a  keen  interest 
in  the  debates.  Sixty  of  the  largest  towns  in  France 
were  directly  represented.  Lawyers — ^M.  Michaux 
at  their  head — publishers,  journalists,  and  pacifiques 
were  well  to  the  front.  Business  men,  who  are  find- 
ing Esperanto  useful  in  their  foTeign  correspondence, 
were  also  represented ;  and  teachers  and  education- 
ists of  all  kinds.  General  Sebert  represented  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Dr.  Javal  the  Academy  of 
Medicine,  M.  Benoit,  the  director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures,  came  to 
bless  the  Congress  which  proposed  to  provide  the 
Internationalising  Bureaux  of  Berne  with  an  inter- 
national language.  Our  own  Mr.  Fehx  Moscheles 
was  well  to  the  front  painting  Dr.  Zamenhof 's  por- 
trait, and  not  less  conspicuous  was  Colonel  Polten, 
President  of  the  British  Esperantist  Association. 
Professor  Cart,  M.  Boirac,  rector  of  the  Academy  of 
Dijon — all  these  and  many  others  were  among  the 
crowds  that  wore  the  Esperantist  star  and  talked 
Esperanto  and  chanted  hymns  in  praise  of  Dr. 
Zamenhof. 

The  first  International  Congress  recorded  in  the 
Bible,  said  one  of  the  speakers,  broke  up  in  dis- 
order because  of  the  confusion  of  Tongues  at  the 
Tower  of  Babel.  The  latest  International  Congress 
met  at  Boulogne  to  do  what  it  could  to  proclaim  the 
discovery  of  a  remedy  for  the  disaster  which  then 
befell  mankind.  The  hopes  of  eager  enthusiasts  are 
seldom  realised.  But  the  genius  of  Akhbar  proved 
adequate  to  the  creation  of  Hindostani,  the  Esper- 
anto of  India  for  centuries,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
genius  of  Dr.  Zamenhof  has  discovered  what  the 
world  has  so  long  been  seeking — a  neutral,  simple, 
easy  key-language  which  will  enable  all  men  of  all 
kindreds  and  tongues  to  converse  together  with  a 
minimum  of  expenditure  of  labour  and  pains.  The 
plasterers  of  Grenoble,  finding  an  International  Con- 
ference impossible  without  an  international  language, 
passed  resolutions  in  favour  of  Esperanto. 


What  may  be  expected  to  happen  is  something 
like  this  :  At  all  international  conferences  a  steadily 
increasing  number  of  speakers  will  use  Esperanto. 
Several  of  the  peace  societies  affiliated  to  the  Berne 
Bureau  even  now  have  intimated  their  readiness  to 
conduct  their  international  correspondence  in  Espe- 
ranto. Then,  after  a  time,  Esperanto  will  be  recog- 
nised as  the  common  medium  into  which  at  all  such 
congresses  speeches  delivered  in  other  tongues  will 
be  translated.  The  last  stage  will  be  reached  when 
the  use  of  Esperanto  will  becoftie  so  general  that  all 
international  congresses  will  be  conducted  in  that 
tongue,  as  all  diplomatic  conferences  have  hereto- 
fore been  conducted  in  French. 

Dr.  Zamenhof,  during  his  brief  stay  in  Paris,  was 
honoured  as  the  French  alone  seem,  to  know  how  to 
honour  distinction  in  any  line  of  life.  Dr.  Zamenhof 
was  officially  received  and  profusely  complimented 
by  the  French  Minister  of  Education.  The  Muni- 
cipal Council  did  him  the  honours  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.  At  the  banquet  given  in  his  honour  on  the 
Tour  Eiffel,  M.  Barthelot,  the  most  eminent  man  of 
science  in  France,  sat  at  his  right  hand,  and  nearly 
a  score  of  the  most  eminent  Frenchmen  of  science 
were  among  the  guests.  Professor  Carnot  inti- 
mated that  he  was  thinking  of  introducing  the  study 
of  Esperanto  into  the  State  School  of  Mines.  It  is 
evident  that  Esperanto  has  arrived,  and  that  it  has 
come  to  stay.  Whether  or  no  it  will  succeed  in 
saving  the  Austria-Hungarian  Union,  it  has  added 
a  new  hope  to  the  human  race.  I  conclude  this  all 
too  incomplete  a  tribute  to  the  genius  of  Dr. 
Zamenhof  by  quoting  his  own  remarks  in  introducing 
Esperanto  to  the  notice  of  the  public  :  — 

How  much  time  and  labour  we  spend  in  learning  foreign 
tongues,  and  yet  when  travelling  in  foreign  countries  we 
are,  as  a  rule,  unable  to  converse  with  other  human  beings 
in  their  owai  language.  How  much  time,  labour,  and  monex; 
are  wasted  in  translating  the  literary  productions  of  one 
nation  into  the  language  of  another,  and  yet,  if  we  rely 
on  translations  alone,  we  can  become  acquainted  with  but 
a   tithe  of  foreign   literature. 

Were  there  but  an  international  language,  all  translations 
would  be  made  into  it  alone,  as  into  a  tongue  intelligible 
to  all,  and  works  of  an  international  character  would  be 
written   in  it   in   the  first  instance. 

The  Chinese  wall  dividing  literatures  would  disappear, 
and  the  works  of  other  nations  would  be  as  readily  intel- 
ligible to  us  as  those  of  our  own  authors.  Books  being  the 
same  for  everyone,  education,  ideals,  convictions,  aims, 
would  be  the  ^ame  too,  and  all  nations  would  be  united 
in    a   common    brotherhood. 

No  sacrifice  would  be  too  great  if  by  it  we  could  obtiiin 
a  universal  tongue.  It  is,  therefore,  imperative  that  the 
slightest  effort  in  that  direction  should  be  attended  to.  The 
best  years  of  my  life  have  been  devoted  to  this  momentous 
cause. 

[The  following  books  will  supply  the  student 
with  all  the  material  he  needs  in  mastering  the  lan- 
guage :  — The  Complete  Text  Book  by  J.  C.  O'Con- 
nor, price  IS.  8d.  English-Esperanto  and  Esper- 
anto-English dictionaries,  price  2s.  8d.  They  will 
be  forwarded  post  free  to  any  address  on  receipt  ol" 
the  prices  quoted  above.  Address — "  Esperanto," 
"  Review  of  Reviews "  Office,  Equitable  Building, 
Melbourne.] 
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LVI  — LORD  ROSEBERY  AND  MR.  WISE  :    AUSTRALIAN  POLITICIANS 

AND    BRITISH    POLITICS. 

[According  to  recent  advices,  Lord  Rosebery  recently  passed  some  severe  stricHires  uu  Mr.  B.  R.  W  isc, 
K.C.,  of  Sydney,  for  interfering  in  Home  politics,  and  for  assuming  that  Australasian  opinion  was  in  sympathy 
with  the  present  British  administration.  Mi'.  Wise  may,  of  course,  be  niisreported,  for  it  is  incredible  that 
anyone  with  advanced  Liberal  ideas  could  give  an  all-round  support  to  it.  But  if  lie  is  correctly  report-ed, 
he  is,  of  course,  totally  wrong.  Tliat  needs  no  argument.  A  Liberal  community  like  that  of  Australia 
could  not  tolerate  Conservatism.  But  it  raises  the  interesting  point  we  discussed  in  last  month's  "Re- 
view," the  interference  of  Colonials  in  British  politics  which  affect  more  intimately  and  peculiarly  the  local 
Home  problems.  Lord  Rosebei-y's  speech  is  an  indication  of  the  resentment  that  would  be  rightly  on- 
genderetl  were  Australians  to  attempt  to  dictate  to  Home  politicians  on  these  matters.  Our  Federal 
Pai*liament  may  take  tlie  hint.  I  give  interviews  with  some  prominent  politicians  on  tlie  subjoot. — 
Editor.] 

MR.   ALFRED   DEAKIN,   PRIME   MINISTER. 

"Well,  Mr.  Deakin,  what  is  your  reading  of  the  with  Imperial  ideas  and  ignorant  ol  Imperial  as- 
cabled  report  of  Lord  Rosebery's  speech  on  the  pirations.'  If  the.se  expressions  have  been  applied, 
criticism  of  Mr.  Wise?"  as  the  cable  implies,  to  the  party,  or  a  portion  of 

"  The  cablegram  itself  only  discloses  by  implica-  it,  with  which  Lord  Rosebery  himself  is  allied,  Mr. 

tion   the  substance  of   the  speech    which    has   cost  Wise  has  certainly  laid  himself  open  to   retort.      I 

Lord  Ro-sebery  so  much  concern.     His  reference  to  doubt  if  he  has  departed  from  his  practice." 
the    ■fallacies    of    protection'   indicates    that    Mr.  "And  the  party  censure?" 

Wise  has  been  expounding  Preferential  Trade,  "  It  appears  to  me  probable  that  the  party  cen- 
though,  by  the  way,  he  is  a  Freetrader,  since  he  sure  attributed  to  Mr.  Wise,  takes  that  shape  be- 
still  accepts  the  general  economic  theory  known  cause  his  expressions  have  been  concentrated  for 
under  that  name.  Evidently  he  has  been  effective,  cabling.  Certainly  he  ought  not  to  have  been  at- 
or  so  eminent  a  leader  would  not  go  out  of  his  tacked  if,  as  I  suspect,  he  confined  himself  to  the 
way  to,  reply  to  him,  if,  as  I  assume,  he  did  really  question  of  Preferential  Trade  and  to  criticism  of 
reply  in  earnest.  The  cablegram  only  gives  us  plat-  some  of  those  who  oppo.se  it.  That  is  a  matter 
form  persiflage  in  Lord  Rosebery's  familiar  epigram-  which  interests  Australia  as  well  as  every  other  part 
matic  style.  No  allusion  to  any  other  question  is  of  the  Empire,  and  upon  W'hich  an  Australian  is  per- 
made,  sf)  that  it  may  safely  be  concluded  that  Mr.  fectly  entitled  to  speak  in  Scotland  or  anywhere 
Wise's  speech  or  .speeches  were  solely  fiscal  in  their  else.  "Ho  cannot  be  held  on  that  account  to  have 
[uirport."  trespassed  upon  English  party  politics.     There  is  an 

''  Of    course,     you     notice    that    he    attacks   the  Australian  side  to  Preferential   Trade  as  well  as   a 

Lilx^ral   Party,   or  Lord   Rosebery  says  he  does,   in  British   side.     It  is   necessary   that  both  should   be 

that,  according  to  the  latter,  Mr.  Wise  says  it  has  heard  and  in  both  countries.     To  complain  of  him 

'no   policy   but  one  of  .stagnation   and   drift.'      But  as  'an  ex-Minister  of  the  Crown'  because  he  has 

is  there  anything  that  confirms  your  view?"'  dealt  with  this  momentous  issue  on  public  platforms 

"Yes;   I  am  confirmed  in  this  supposition  by  the  in  the  Mother  Country,  is  equivalent  either  to  deny- 

fact  that   during  the  last  few   months   I    have   had  ing  its  Imperial  character,  or  challenging  the  right 

the  pleasure  of  reading  a  series  of  articles  in   the  of  the  outer  Empire  to  l>e  heard  upon  a  matter  of 

Outlook    written    by    Mr.    Wise,    all    of    which    turn  immense  importance  to  its  development." 
upon  the  tariff  question  in  its  Imperial  aspec^ts.     So  "  You    notice   Lord    Rosebery's    concluding    hope 

far  as  I   have  observed,   he  has  carefully   refrained  that  the  party  with  which  he  is  associated,  when  it 

in  speaking  and  writing  from  entering  into  English  resumes  power,  will  strive  to  do  more  than  it  has 

party    politics,    strictly    so    called.       He   has   been  heretofore  done. to  win  the  confidence  of  the  'outer 

specially  careful  to  avoid  the  personal  tone  in  which  Britons'  of  the  Empire?" 

Lord  Rosebery  has  indulged,  possibly  for  want  of  '•  Yes,  and  that  is  one  which  Mr.  Wise  shares, 
any  better  means  of  meeting  the  Australian  states-  and  that  we  all  share.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
man's  presentation  of  his  case.  On  these  grounds  this  aspiration  will  be  furthered  by  temperate  and 
I  should  feel  safe  in  inferring  that  Mr.  Wise  has  fair  criticism  of  opinions  in  which  we  may  at  pre- 
treated  his  subject  from  no  party  standpoint,  but  sent  differ,  or  appear  to  differ,  from  one  another  in 
for  an  alleged  reference  to  one  of  the  great  political  respect  to  the  means  by  which  ihat  mutual  con- 
parties  '  as  having-  no  policy  but  one  of  stagnation  fidence  between  the  Mother  Country  and  her  off- 
and   drift,'  and   as  being  '  wholly  out  of   sympathy  spring  may  be  deepened  and  enlarged." 
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MR.    JOSEPH    COOK,    M.P. 
(Deputy  Leader  Federal  Opposition)* 

"  Your  .opinion,  Mr. 
Cook,  on  the  merits 
of  tlie  controversy  be- 
tween Lord  Rosebery 
and  Mr.  B.  R.  Wise 
on  the  question  of 
colonial  interference 
and  preferential 
trade  ?" 

"Well,  the  first  re- 
mark I  wish  to  make 
is  that  the  case  first 
requires  explanation. 
The  cable  says  that 
Mr.  B.  R.  Wise  receiv- 
ed the  rebuke  of  Lord 
Rosebery  as  a  '  colo- 
nial political  leader.' 
Now,  it  requires  a 
great  stretch  of  im- 
agination on  the  part 

Mr.  Joseph  Cook.  MP.  ^^       ^^^^^^       j^       ^^^ 

tralia  to  conceive  such  a  description  as  cor- 
rectly applying  to  that  brilliant  but  erratic 
gentleman.  It  is  the  simple  truth  to  say  he 
represents  the  opinion  of  himself  only.  Long  ago, 
by  his  own  deliberate  political  acts,  he  cast  himself 
down  from  the  pinnacle  of  leadership,  and  to-day  in 
Xew  South  Wales  no  one  cares  what  he  may  say  or 
do." 

"  Then  you  deny  his  right  to  speak  for  Australia 
on  this  matter?"' 

"  Yes !  Most  unquestionably.  iHe  is  connected 
with  no  political  party,  and  has  no  representative 
standing  whatever  except  such  as  his  personal  quali- 
ties mav  confer.  I  believe  he  did  venture  on  several 
p'atforms  at  the  last  elections  to  speak  in  support  of 
candidates  advocat'nsf  "  preference."  In  every  case 
the  candidate  was  badly  beaten.  Since  then  he  has 
not  been  heard  of  until  now  we  hear  of  his  political 
pirouetting  in  London  and  Ed'nburgh.  iHis  criti- 
•ism  of  one  of  the  great  political  p'^irties  at  home 
will  thus  be  seen  to  be  the  height  of  impertinence 
and  absurdity.  Moreover,  his  conduct  is  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  dignified  and  wise  attitude  of  the 
leaders  at  home.  They  never  so  far  forget  them- 
selves as  to  interfere  in  the  propagandism  of  parties 
in  the  outlying  portions  of  the  Empire.  Even  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  with  all  his  temptations  to  do  so,  has 
careful'y  avoided  the  semb'ance  of  such  a  thing. 
When,  some  time  ago.  an  invitation  was  sent  him  to 
visit  Australia,  to  explain  his  cri'side,  he  very  wisely 
and  properly  excused  himself.    There  is  an  old  say- 


ing which   aptly   hits   the   case   of   Mr,   Wise — viz., 
'  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.'  " 

"  You  evidently  believe  in  the  wisdom  of  our 
minding  ojr  own  business  then  ?" 

"  Yes.  I  regret  to  see  that  Mr.  Wise  has  so  many 
imitators  in  our  Federal  Parliament.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  petition  to  the  King,  asking  him  to 
grant  Home  Rule  to  Ireland.  This  is  quite  on  a 
par  w'th  Mr.  Wise's  recent  actions.  It  is  practically 
telling  the  people  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
that  '  they  know  not  what  they  do  '  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  own  country.  The  less  we  interfere  in 
these  matters  of  purely  internal  control  the  better. 
I  utterly  repudiate  Mr.  Wise's  allegations  of  want 
of  sympathy  with  and  ignorance  of  the  colonies  with 
regard  to  the  Liberal  Party.  Such  statements  are 
in  the  last  degree  unfair  and  insult'ng  to  men  like 
Lord  Rosebery,  and  his  anger  is  the  most  natural 
thing  under  the  circumstances." 

"  Lord  Rosebery  evidently  regards  Mr.  Wise  as 
a  bundle  of  contradictions?" 

"  Yes ;  he  gets  a  rapier  thrust  home  on  his  whilom 
friend.  I  mean  his  statements  as  to  the  Tory  party 
and  their  introduction  of  Chinese  labour  to  South 
Africa.  This  reference  is  a  particularly  severe  one 
when  we  recollect  Mr.  Wise's  recent  sympathetic  re- 
lations with  the  Labour  party  in  Australia.  When 
that  gentleman  'eft  our  shores  he  took  with  him  cre- 
dentials from  labour  bodies  in  A"stra'ia.  Of  course 
it  is  not  clear  from  the  cable  whether  Mr.  Wise  is 
a  '  whole  hog'  supporter  of  the  Tory  party  and  all 
the'r  doings.  Mavbe  he  is,  in  th's  respect,  like  Mr. 
Watson — a  supporter  of  the  Tory  party's  preferen- 
tial trade  proposals  and  an  opponent  of  other  por- 
tions— such,  for  instance,  as  Chinese  labour  and 
Home  Rule.  The  way  for  us  to  test  the  matter  is 
this :  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment shou'd  say  -to  us,  '  We  are  in  favcr  of  alien 
labour  for  South  Africa,  and  we  also  think  your 
policy  of  exclud'ng  coloured  labo'^r  from  ihe  North- 
ern parts  of  Australia  is  wrong,  and,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  cable,  '  you  are  whollv  out  of  sympathy 
with  ('our)  Imperial  ideas,  and  ignorant  of  (our) 
Imperial  aspirations.'  It  seems  to  me  our  repl)  to 
this  outside  medd'ine  would  not  be  less  indignant 
than  Lord  Rosebery's." 

"  What  about  the  N.S.W.  plebiscite  that  Lord 
Rosebery  challenges  Mr.  Wise  to  ?" 

"  Lord  Rosebery  probably  does  not  know  that  a, 
plebiscite  of  all  Australia  was  taken  on  the  ques- 
tion of  preferential  trade  at  the  last  Federal  elec- 
tions. Mr.  Deakin  carried  this  flag  on  every  plat- 
form he  addressed.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  re^ 
presents  the  smallest  party  of  the  three  in  our 
Federal  Parliament." 

"  Now,  with  regard  to  the  great  question  of  inter- 
ference with  Home  questions?" 

"  Speaking  penerallv,  I  should  say  the  less  we 
have  to  do  with  party  politics  at  home  just  now 
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the  better.  The  two  great  parties  there  are  shaping 
up  to  try  conclusions  on  some  very  serious  issues, 
and  we  had  better  stand  outside  the  ring.  The  more 
we  leave  the  combatants  alone,  the  better  for  them 
and  us.  Whether  the  Liberal  party  is,  as  Mr.  Wise 
declares,  '  ignorant  of  and  unsympathetic  towards 
us,'  or  not,  it  seems  quite  clear  they  will  triumph  in 
the  coming  fight.  This  need  give  us  no  concern 
as  far  as  I  can  see.  It  is  too  late  in  the  day  for 
any  partv,  however  great,  at  home,  to  affect  to  ignore 
us." 

"  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  general  ques- 
tion of  preferential  trade?" 

"  Just  this,  that  the  whole  matter  is  at  present  in 
the  clouds.  No  really  practical  proposal  has  yet 
been_made.  Possibly  this  is  because  the  question 
is  one  of  supreme  difficulty  and  delicacy.  And  the 
difficulty  is  all  with  the  high  tariffists  and  not  with 
us.  The  more  I  study  the  question,  the  more  clearly 
I  see  that  if  there  is  to  be  preferential  trade,  it  can 
only  be  effectually  carried  out  on  the  basis  of  a  com- 
mon tariff  for  the  Empire,  and  there  appears  to  be 
no  prospect  of  this  with  the  high  tariffists.  One  has 
but  to  note  the  keen  antagonism  between  our  har- 
vester makers  in  Australia,  and  our  brother  har- 
vester makers  in  Canada.  The  same  antagonism 
exists  between  our  iron  and  machinery  trades  and 
those  of  Great  Britain.  The  most  attractive  aspect 
of  this  question  to  me  is  that  which  suggests  a  com- 
mon defence  and  a  common  trade  as  the  lasting 
basis  of  a  united  Empire." 


MR.    S.   MAUGER,   M.R 


Mp.  S.  Mauger,  M.P. 


"  Yes,"  said  Mr. 
Mauger,  "  I  have  read 
Lord  Rosebery's  re- 
marks with  the  deep- 
est interest." 

''  What  do  you 
think  of  them?" 

"  Well,  it  seems  to 
me  a  thousand  pities 
that  the  great  ques- 
tion of  Preferential 
Trade  should  be 
made  a  factor  at  the 
coming  British  elec- 
tions, and  esjoecially 
if  Australians  are  ac- 
tually identified  with 
it."   ' 

"  And  you  a  strong 
supporter ?" 

"  Yes,  I  say  that, 
strong    supporter    and 


all  as  I  am  of  Protection  and  Preferential  Trade. 
And  here  let  me  say  when  we  Australians  speak 
of  Protection,  we  do  not  refer  to  that  one- 
sided, narrow  and  insular  Protection  known  to  Eng- 
lish Liberals — a  Protection  that  made  fat  the 
manufacturer  at  the  expense  of  the  child-life  of  the 
country,  and  which  Lord  Rosebery  might  well  call 
'  flyblown.'  Wages  Boards,  Eight  Hours'  Work^ 
Arbitration  Acts,  Workmen's  Insurance  and  Child- 
life  Preservation — these  are  the  things  involved  in 
our  Protection — a  Protection  beginning  at  the  Cus- 
toms House  and  ending  in  the  enlightened  and  up- 
to-date  Workers'  Home  ;  nothing  '  flyblown  '  about 
that  sort  of  '  new  Protection,'  a  wealth-diffusing,  not 
a  wealth-concentrating  Protection." 

"  Yes,  of  course,  you  soar  away ;  but  let  us  get 
back  to  Lord  Rosebery  and  Mr.  Wise." 

"  Well,  I  think  it  most  unfortunate  that  the  far- 
reaching  important  policy  of  Preferential  Trade 
should  even  seem  to  be  an  issue  at  this  critical 
juncture  of  Home  politics,  for  I  am  confident  the 
people  of  the  Old  Country  are  right  in  being  de- 
termined to  clear  out  of  office  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment  the  present  Government,  guilty  as 
they  are  of  so  many  dreadful  mistakes  and  political 
crimes.  The  Education  question,  the  Temperance 
Question,  the  Chinese  question,  are  matters  of  the 
very  first  importance." 

"  You  think  then  Lord  Rosebery  was  right  in 
supposing  that  a  plebiscite  of  the  people  of  New 
South  Wales  would  declare  against  the  present  Tory 
party  ?" 

"  Certainly  I  do.  Further,  I  am  confident  the 
same  result  would  come  from  a  vote  of  the  people 
of  the  whole  Commonwealth.  The  Australian 
people  put  such  great  questions  as  I  have  men- 
tioned before  any  trade  issue,  and  would  be  down 
hard  on  any  Government  that  would  tamper  with 
them." 

"Do  you  know  Mr.  Wise?" 

"  No,  I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  him, 
but  from  what  I  know  of  him  as  a  public  man  I 
feel  sure  he  has  no  sympathy  with  Tory  Govern- 
ments or  policies.  I  await  further  information;  a 
complete  report  may  present  an  altogether  different 
view ;   better  suspend  judgment." 

"  Admitting  all  that,  what  do  you  think  should 
be  the  present  attitude  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
regard  to  Preferential  Trade?  Will  not  the  pushing 
of  the  policy  help  the  Tory  Government  ?" 

"  I  think  not.  In  my  judgment,  our  duty  as  a 
Commonwealth  is  clear.  We  believe  in  the  British 
Empire  and  its  future  possibilities.  We  are  much ' 
indebted  to  its  enterprise  and  courage.  We  owe  it 
a  duty.  New  Zealand  has  recognised  that  duty ; 
Canada  also  has.  Without  interfering  with  British 
Home  affairs  in  the  way  of  trade  bargains,  or  in 
any  other  way  at  the  present  juncture  of  affairs,  why- 
should  not  the  Commonwealth  say,    '  Our  first  duty 
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is  to  ourselves?'  'To  yourself  be  true,'  etc.,  applies 
to  nations  as  well  as  individuals.  We  must  foster, 
develop,  strengthen  our  splendid  natural  resources 
and  our  great  industrial  possibilities.  All  the  time 
we  are  doing  that,  and  for  very  many  years  after, 
we  will  have  to  import  millions  of  pounds'  worth 
of  goods.  Australia  first,  the  Empire  next.  How? 
By  substantial  preference  as  against  foreign  nations. 
In  many  lines  no  restriction,  in  others  that  amount 
of  duty  that  will  compensate  for  the  difference  in 
hours    and   wages    prevailing    in   Australia    as   com- 


pared with  the  Old  Country.  Against  the  outside 
world,  practically  prohibition.  No  bargaining,  no 
waiting — a  straight-out  voluntary  preference,  leaving 
it  to  the  good  sense  of  the  British  people  in  their 
own  good  time  to  justly  reciprocate.  In  conclu- 
sion," said  Mr.  Mauger,  waxing  eloquent,  "  the 
clouds  of  oppression,  slave  labour  and  retrogression 
will  be  rolled  away  and  the  political  air  cleared. 
The  justice,  wisdom  and  statesmanship  of  the  Em- 
pire trade  proposals,  viewed  above  party  strife  and 
turmoil,  will  emerge  triumphant." 


ENGLISH   INTERVIEWS. 


LVIL-DR,    HANSEN    ON    THE    FUTURE    OF    NORWAY. 


It  was  to  avoid 
raking  up  old 
soreSi  or  scratch- 
ing   places     that 

will  be  a  little 
tender  for  some 
time  to  come,  that 
in  my  interview 
with  Dr.  Nansen 
last  month  at  the 
Royal  Societies 
Club,  I  question- 
ed him  as  to  the 
future  rather  than 
as  to  the  past. 
One  report  he 
categorically  de- 
nied, at  least  so  far 
as  his  own  infor- 
mation extended, 
and  that  was  that  King  Edward  had  suggested  the 
modus  Vivendi  to  which  the  peacpful  settlement  was 
due.  It  all  looks  now  very  much  as  if  a  little  tact, 
a  little  more  diplomacy  on  Sweden's  part  would  have 
avoided  the  coil  out  of  which  the  Union's  affairs 
seem  at  last  dragging  themselves. 

"  It  is  a  great  pity,"  said  Dr.  Nansen,  "  that 
Sweden  cannot  forget  that  she  was  once  a  great 
Power.  She  was,  of  course,  once  a  very  great  Power, 
and  she  wants  to  play  the  great  Power  still,  while 
she  is  really  only  a  very  little  Power,  with  no  influ- 
ence in  European  politics  like  ourselves.  The  truth 
is,  Sweden  has  always  regarded  Norway  as  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  of  Finland,  and  by  having  en- 
tirely got  the  management  of  all  foreign  affairs  in  her 
own  hands,  she  has  gradually  managed  so  that  Nor- 
way's independence  was  threatened.  She  tried  to 
treat  her  as  a  vassal  State,  in  fact.  Now  Norway 
must  be  absolutely  independent,  and  while  she  could 


Dr.  Nansen. 


transact  her  foreign  affairs  on'y  by  means  of  the 
Swedish  Foreign  Minister,  she  could  not  be  said  to 
be  quite  an  independent  sovereign  State.  Moreover, 
for  Sweden  to  claim  the  right  to  appoint  the  foreign 
Consuls,  while  Norway  did  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  foreign  trade,  and  owned  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  fleet,  was  regarded  by  us  as  interference  with 
our  internal  affairs.  Until  quite  recently  Norway 
has  even  paid  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  Consular 
service;  but  this  was  too  bad,  and  lattery  she  has 
only  paid  one-half.  All  these  and  other  matters," 
Dr.  Nansen  reminded  me,  "  have  been  discussed  by 
the  three  years'  Swedish-Norwegian  Commission 
which  sat  from  1895-1898.  But  it  came  to  nothing," 
he  added.  "  The  Swedish  and  the  Norwegian  dele- 
gates could  not  agree  on  the  essential  points.  This 
year  the  Swedes  hav^e  been  anxious  to  tell  us  that 
they  were  now  quite  prepared  to  agree  upon  the 
terms  they  then  refused.  But,  as  always  in  Swedish 
Union  politics,  they  came  too  late  with  their  offers. 
It  is  the  old  story  of  the  Sibvlline  books  over  and 
over  again." 

"  It  will  be  very  difficult  for  us  to  give  up  the 
two  oldest  and  most  famous  forts.  But  the  new 
ones,  I  think,  will  be  demolished,  in  order  to  show 
our  love  of  peace.  One  thing  people  always  forget," 
added  Dr.  Nansen,  as  if  excusing  the  new  forts,  "  is 
that  Norway  had  a  reason  for  building  fortresses 
which  Sweden  had  not.  If  Norway  were  invaded, 
whether  from  outside  the  Peninsula  or  not,  her  capi- 
tal is  only  a  few  days'  march  from  the  frontier, 
whereas  Sweden's  is  much  farther  away,  and  no  vital 
parts  of  Sweden  would  be  exposed  to  danger  by  any 
attack  across  the  frontier.  Besides,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  our  forts  near  the  frontier  are 
solely  intended  for  defence,  in  order  to  check  a 
sudden  attack,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  did 
not  feel  quite  confident  that  some  people,  at  any  rate, 
in  Sweden  had  not  thought  of  such  a  possibility, 
for,  in  1895,  they  threatened  us  in  very  strong  lan- 
guage, to  say  the  least  of  it ;  and  there  were  rumours 
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that  preparations  were  actually  made  for  a  sudden 
attack ;  this  was  even  mentioned  in  the  Swedish 
Riksdag. 

"  Now,  we  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  Sweden's 
prerogative  to  threaten  us.  We  thought  it  not  only 
our  right  but  our  duty  to  secure  our  frontier  against 
any  Power,  and  to  prevent  any  future  possible  recur- 
rence of  such  a  situation.  We  smile  in  Norway  at 
the  fright  these  small  forts  seems  to  have  created 
in  Sweden,  and  certainly  we  do  not  understand  how 
they  can  be  '  a  permanent  threat ' ;  we  cannot  march 
into  Sweden  with  those  forts.  I  may  also  add  that 
it  is,  of  course,  r'diculous  to  hear  Swedes  talk  as  if 
they  feared  an  attack  from  Norway ;  we  should  never 
dream  of  such  a  thing;  we  should  consider  it  a 
crime,  even  if  we  had  anything  to  gain  by  it.  The 
fact^s  that  whilst  Sweden  has  at  least  6o,ooo  men 
under  arms,  and  her  whole  fleet  mobilised  near  the 
Norwegian  frontier,  we  have  had  till  recently  only 
4000  men  and  a  few  ships.  Is  that  the  way  a 
people  behave  who  intend  to  be  hosti'e?  We  are, 
of  course,  a  very  formidable  people,  but  still  we  do 
not  expect  to  defeat  Sweden  with  4000  men  only ; 
and  we  did  not  expect  the  people  of  Charles  XII. 
and  a  Gustavs  Adolphus  to  be  so  easily  frightened." 

"  What  truth,"  I  asked,  "  is  there  in  the  statement 
often  made  that  Sweden  is  friendly  to  Finland,  and 
that  in  case  of  a  revolt  in  Finland  the  Finns  would 
look  to  her  for  help,  and  not  in  vain ;  and  that 
Russia,  seeing  this,  tried  before  the  war  to  set  the 
Scandinavian  countries  by  the  ears?" 

"  I  do  not  like  all  this  talk  about  Russia  and  her 
intentions.  I  can  say  for  certain  it  is  all  mere  in- 
vention, based  upon  poss'bilities  or  probabilities.  It 
is  entirely  untrue  that  Russia  has  tried  in  any  way  to 
stir  up  ill-feeling  in  Norway,  as  certain  Swedes  have 
been  unscrupu'ous  enough  to  state.  If  Russia 
should  ever  try  to  take  any  part  of  Scandinavia,  it 
would  cost  her  a  hard  fight,  as  we  should  not  sur- 
render easily,  and  after  all  it  would  probably  cost 
her  more  than  it  was  worth.  Something  would  have 
to  compensate  her  for  the  cost,  and  this  would  not 
be  h-^rbours  in  the  extreme  North." 

"  Then  on  the  whole,"  I  asked,  "  you  are  satisfied 
with  the  way  things  have  worked  out  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  was  the  answer  ;  "  I  think  so  ;  very 
well  satisfied.  It  will  be  much  better  for  Norway. 
She  has  got  what   she  wanted — complete   indepen- 


dence, which,  after  everything  that  has  happened, 
means  also  entire  separation.  She  will  have  her  own 
Foreign  Minister  now,  of  course,  and  appoint  all  her 
own  Consuls.  The  existing  Consuls  who  are  Nor- 
wegians— about  two-thirds — will  probably  be  left. 
We  shall  have  our  own  Ministers,  of  course,  in  all 
the  large  capitals — London,  Paris,  Berlin,  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  Madrid." 

"  Do  you  think  that  Norway  ought  to  become  a 
republic,  or  do  you  consider  a  monarchy  most  suited 
to  her,  even  though  she  has  no  aristocracy  ?" 

"  I  think  that  Norway  could  be  very  well  governed 
by  a  Republic ;  we  have  the  necessary  political  train- 
ing. But  I  consider  a  monarchy  to  be  the  best  solu- 
tion as  matters  stand  at  present,  even  though  we 
have  no  aristocracy.  Especially  now,  we  could  not 
possibly  make  the  change;  we  may  find  difficulties 
enough  as  it  is,  and  it  is  not  the  right  time  for  ex- 
periments. A  republic  would  mean  altering  the 
whole  Constitution." 

"  As  to  the  extra  expenses  entailed  by  a  King  and 
Court  of  your  own,  and  by  your  own  Consular  and 
Diplomatic  Service,  how  will  they  be  met  ?" 

"  That  will  make  no  very  great  difference  directly. 
The  expenses  will  not  be  very  much  greater  than 
hitherto,  and  in  practice  I  believe  a  republic  would 
come  more  expensive  than  a  monarchy,  if  only  be- 
cause a  Norwegian  republic  must  get  a  somewhat 
isolated  situation  in  Europe,  which  must  influence 
our  business  life,  and  our  credit  would  hardly  be  as 
good  as  with  a  monarchy.  You  may  say  that  this  is 
a  very  sordid  view  to  take,  and  that  one  has  to  pay 
for  one's  ideals  ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  would  not  ap- 
peal to  our  business  men." 

"  Surely  the  long  period  of  strained  relations  has 
harmed  Norway?  It  must  have  meant  more  or  less 
uncertainty,  and  affected  enterprise.  Now,  may  not 
a  certain  expansion  be  looked  for?" 

"  I  don't  think  it  has  harmed  Norway  very  much," 
Dr.  Nansen  said,  "  but  very  likely  now  that  things 
are  settled,  and  Norway  feels  her  independence  as- 
sured, there  may  be  a  forward  movement.  I  hardly 
see  how  things  can  go  wrong  now,  having  got  rid 
of  every  cause  to  quarrel  with  Sweden.  What  I 
hope,"  he  continued,  "  is  that  there  will  be  an  entente 
cordiale  between  the  two  countries,  like  the  Anglo- 
French  entente." 


LVI1I.-THE   OPEN   DOOR  IN  RUSSIA:    THE  MASTER   OF   ELIBANK, 

of  peace,  and  a  good  understanding  tfbtween  England 
and  Russia.  But  it  was  not  until  h^  had  witnessed 
with  his  own  eyes  Russia  as  it  is  that  he  conceived 
the  idea  that,  as  soon  as  peace  was  made,  the  door 
wo'ild  be  open  for  a  new.  and  fruitful  development 
of  business  relations  between  Russia  and  Great  Bri- 
tain. Talking  over  this  conviction  with  some  of  his 
friends— solid  business  men  of  London — they  so  far 


The  Master  of  Elibank  visited  Russia  in  June, 
while  the  war  was  still  raging.  He  was  much 
impressed  bv  everything  that  he  saw,  both  by  the 
immensitv  of  the  resources  of  Russia  and  the  oppor- 
tunity which  such  a  wilderness  of  latent  wealth  af- 
forded for  the  ut'lisation  of  British  capital.  For  a 
lono:  time  past  the  Master  of  Elibank  has  given  his 
proofs  as  to  the  sincerity  of  his  devotion  to  the  cause 
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recognised  the  soundness  of  his  conclusions  as  to  ask 
him  to  return  to  Russia  and  see  what  prospect  there 
was  of  interesting  the  British  investing  public  in  Rus- 
sia as  a  field  for  good  business.  The  Master  of  Eli- 
bank — the  "  Marquis,"  as  the  hotel  people  call  him, 
or  "  Mr.  Master  " — has  been  in  Russia  for  a  month 
seeing  Ministers,  bankers,  railway  people,  and  all 
manner  of  authorities,  in  furtherance  of  his  quest. 
As  he  stayed  at  the  Hotel  d'Europe,  in  the  adjoin- 
ing room  to  mine,  1  had  ample  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing how  he  got  on. 

"  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever,"  said  the  Master 
of  Elibank,  "  of  the  magnitude  of  the  opportunity 
that  is  now  offered  both  countries.  Talk  about  the 
open  door  in  JSlorocco ;  there  is  more  British  business 
to  be  done  through  the  half  open  door  in  Russia 
than " 

"  It  is  not  a  case  of  '  There  is  a  gate  that  stands 
ajar,' "  I  interrupted,  "  but  the  Russian  door  wide 
open  stands ;  only  the  tariff  seems  to  me  like  the  bit 
of  board  that,  in  North  country  cottages,  is  put 
across  the  doorway  in  order  to  prevent  the  bairns 
from  crawling  out  or  the  dogs  from  coming  in," 

"  The  fundamental  fact,"  said  the  Master,  "  is 
that,  in  spite  of  the  tariff,  which  is  one  of  the  highest 
in  Europe,  we  even  now  export  ;^io, 000,000  of 
goods  to  Russia.  But  as  we  import  ^20,000,000 
worth  of  Russian  produce,  there  is  room  for  a  consid- 
erable development.  But  it  is  not  the  tariff  which 
bars  the  way  so  much  as  other  things." 

"  What  are  these  things  ?" 

"  First  and  foremost,  the  feeling  of  antagonism 
engendered  in  the  Russian  mind  by  the  persistent 
'  nastiness,'  to  use  a  familiar  word,  of  many  English 
papers  whenever  they  speak  about  Russia.  If  you 
always  make  a  point  of  being  as  nasty  as  possible 
to  anyone  whenever  a  chance  of  annoying  him  oc- 
curs, you  need  not  be  surprised  if  you  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  do  good  business  with  him." 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,"  I  replied ;  "  it  is  what 
Sir  Robert  Morier  used  to  describe  as  the  policy  of 
continually  jabbing  our  pens  into  the  hide  of  the 
Russian  bear.  He  was  very  furious  about  it  seven- 
teen years  ago.  He  said  in  those  days  that  if  Gene- 
ral von  Schweinitz  would  hang  the  editors  in  the  in- 
terests of  peace,  he.  Sir  Robert  Morier,  would  offer 
them  all  up  as  a  burnt  offering  on  the  altar  of  trade." 

"  But,"  rejoined  the  Master,  "  I  am  delighted  to 
see  that  a  change  for  the  better  has  set  in  since  the 
peace,  and  now  we  have  even  Jingo  papers  writing  in 
favour  of  an  entente  cordiale  with  Russia.  From  my 
conversations  with  men  of  all  classes  here  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  is  every  disposition  to  reciprocate 
that  sentiment.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  M.  Kokovtseff",  with  whom  I  have  had 
many  conversations,  and  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  whom  you  know  well  are  both  of  one  mind 
as  to  the  desirability  of  inaugurating  a  new  era  of 
mutual  helpfulness." 


"I  think  you  are  right,"  1  said;  "  but  what  are  the~ 
other  obstacles?" 

"  A  second  great  obstacle  is  the  somewhat  tact- 
less and  unsympathetic  methods  adopted  by  English- 
men who  have  tried  to  do  business  in  Russia.  The 
Russian  is  a  leisurely  person.  He  does  not  like  to 
be  hustled.  An  Englishman  came  to  St.  Petersburg 
some  time  since  to  submit  an  important  proposition 
to  the  Minister  of  finance.  As  he  did  not  get  any 
reply  the  next  day,  he  despatched  an  ultimatum  to  the 
Minister  saying,  '  Unless  I  get  a  favourable  answer 
by  ten  o'clock  to-morrow,  I  leave  St.  Petersburg  at 
cnce.'  The  result,  as  you  might  have  expected,  was 
that  he  got  no  answer  at  all.  The  Germans  adapt 
themselves  much  more  facilely  to  the  Russian  tem- 
perament." 

"  Now  you  mention  the  Germans,  how  do  you  find 
popular  feeling  on  that  point?" 

"  I  find  everywhere  a  strong  disposition  to  favour 
English  as  against  German  enterprise.  I  don't  know 
why  it  is,  but  the  Russians  seem  to  feel  that  the 
Germans  began  all  the  troubles  in  the  East  by  taking 
Kiao-Chau,  and  there  is  a  general  feeling  when  the 
Germans  offer  their  help,  of  t'lmeo  Danaos  et  illos 
dona  fercntcs." 

"  In  what  direction  do  you  think  English  enter- 
prise can  most  profitably  turn  its  attention  ?" 

"  In  the  building  of  railways  and  in  improving 
ways  and  communications.  Russia  needs  more  rail- 
ways, and  at  this  moment  is  urgently  in  need  of 
rolling  stock.  It  seems  to  me — and  the  idea  has  met 
with  considerable  acceptance  in  influential  quarters 
— that  if  the  British  investor,  who  is  also  a  manufac- 
turer, provided  the  money  for  building  railways,  it 
would  only  be  reasonable  that  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  material  for  construction  and  of  the  rolling  stock 
should  be  purchased  in  England." 

"  Would  that  conflict  with  the  Protectionist  senti- 
ment of  Russia  ?" 

"  No  doubt  Russian  Protectionists  would  like  very 
much  for  their  country  to  supply  everything  she 
needs  within  her  own  frontiers.  But  she  cannot  do 
it  at  present,  and  the  attempt  to  do  it  would  cripple 
and  postpone  the  material  development  of  the  coun- 
try. Even  now,  with  a  ruinous  tariff,  it  is  Lanca- 
shire engineers  who  supply  the  machinery  for  all  the 
great  cotton  mills  of  Moscow.  The  Russian  mill 
owners  have  to  pay  twice  as  much  for  the  English 
machinery  owing  to  the  tariff,  but  as  that  machinery 
is  the  best  in  the  world,  they  simply  must  have  it. 
Now  my  idea  is  that  if  Engli-shmen  advance  the 
money  for  railway  construction  and  other  works,  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  English  money  thus  lent 
should  be  spent  in  buying  English  goods — always 
provided,  of  course,  that  we  can  supply  them  as 
cheap  and  good  as  any  of  our  competitors.  If  this 
is  done,  1  see  no  reason  why  Russia  might  not  be- 
come once  more  one  of  the  most  })rofitable  fields  for 
the  investment  of  British  capital." 
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POLITICAL   IDEAS  OF  THE   RUSSIAN   PEOPLE. 

AiexaiKue  Uiar  contributes  to  La  Revue  of  Sep- 
temoer  i5[h  an  article  on  the  Political  Ideas  of  the 
Kussian  i  eople. 

M.   PLEHVE  AS  THE   INOAENATION   OP   POPULAR   IDEAS, 

M.  Pleiive,  says  the  writer,  was  the  purest  incar- 
nation oi  the  autocracy  which  had  become  an  oli- 
garchy in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  grand  dukes 
and  great  functionaries,  and  yet  he  regarded  his 
regime  as  one  which  was  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
political  ideas  of  the  people.  To  the  end  he  re- 
mained convinced  he  was  right,  and  in  a  conversa- 
tion which  he  had  with  M.  Ular  the  month  before 
his  death,  he  said:  — 

Revolutions  are  made  by  majorities,  and  the  majority  is 
with  U3.  Something  must  certainly  be  done,  but  not  the 
revolution  you  prophesy.  We  must  simply  undo  what  M. 
Wite  has  done,  and  restore  tranquillity  to  agriculture  by 
extirpating  the  disturbing  elements  which  he  called  into 
existence. 

THE   IGNOEAISrCE   OF   THE  MOTJJIK. 

The  clearest  point  in  Plehve's  argument,  continues 
M.  Ular,  was  his  disbelief  in  the  idea  that  political 
revolutions  are  made  by  minorities.  M.  Plehve  sup- 
pressed education  and  the  press,  and  what  appears 
as  disinterestedness  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of 
the  moujiks  is  in  reality  ignorance  on  the  questions 
of  government.  The  moujik  does  not  know  the 
meaning  of  a  Constitution,  a  Parliament,  a  Demo- 
cracy, or  a  Republic.  He  has  no  idea  of  the  com- 
plex quest  ons  or  the  great  problems  which  an  as- 
sembly representing  tens  of  millions  of  individuals 
has  to  dea!  with,  or  of  the  interests  and  aspirations 
wh'ch  make  up  the  life  of  a  nation. 

The  moujik  is  therefore  unable  to  see  how  a 
change  in  the  form  of  government  can  influence  the 
conditions  of  communal  life.  He  does  not  feel  that 
he  is  part  of  a  nation.  There  is  nothing  to  ally 
him  mentally  with  other  districts  than  his  own. 
There  is  no  cohesion  among  the  Mirs.  The  auto- 
cracy does  not  rule  over  a  collective  entity  but  a 
numter  of  isolated  entities,  and  to  designate  it  the 
word  nation  is  never  used.  It  is  always  the  people 
that  is  spoken  of.  The  Russian  people  have  nothing 
but  a  local  conscience,  and  for  the  rest  they  are  sub- 
jects.    The  Tsar  is  their  national  conscience. 

THE   SLAVOPHIL  DOOTRINB. 

Finally,  M.  Ular  contends  that  it  is  the  Slavophil 
alone  who  can  interpret  the  political  ideas  of  the 
Russian  people.  The  centralisation  of  the  Russian 
Government,  he  says,  is  anti-Russian,  and  every- 
thing inst'tuted  during  the  last  two  centuries  ought 
to  be  abol'shed.  In  the  Middle  Ages  princes  were 
only  prefects  of  police  elected  by  the  citizens.  All 
public  functionaries  were  elective.    The  Slav  States 


were  Republican.  There  was  no  distinction  of  class. 
Mongol  despotism  has  transformed  the  prince  into 
an  autocrat,  while  Peter  the  Great  established  social 
caste.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  old  Slav  racial 
spirit  is  still  alive,  and  is  manifesting  itself  wher- 
ever it  is  not  brutally  repressed  by  the  bureaucratic 
autocracy. 

ABSOLUTE  LOCAL  AUTONOMY. 

The  peasant  knows  well  enough  what  he  wants, 
but  he  does  not  know  how  to  formulate  his  demands. 
He  conceives  the  State  as  an  immense  federation  of 
Mirs.  He  has  no  conception  of  Parliamentarism 
based  on  direct  suffrage  with  responsible  ministers. 
He  can  only  conceive  a  federative  systemi,  the  village 
assembly  which  would  send  delegates  to  the  district 
assembly.  The  district  assembly,  again,  would  name 
committees  and  form  departmental  parliaments, 
which  would  again  delegate  committees,  and  consti- 
tute together  a  kind  of  national  convention.  It  would 
not  be  ministries  but  commissions  who  would  govern, 
while  special  functionaries  would  be  elected  to  ad- 
minister the  land,  the  mines,  etc.,  belonging  to  the 
communes.  Local  autonomy,  even  in  budget  mat- 
ters, would  be  absolute,  and  the  State  as  such  would 
not  have  the  funds  to  dispose  of,  except  for  services 
concerning  the  whole  nation. 

NO   WORLD-POLITIOS. 

This  assembly  is  evidently  neither  an  autocracy 
nor  a  Socialist  scientific  republic.  It  would  permit 
the  existence  of  a  Tsar,  the  symbol  of  national  en- 
tity, who  would  preside  over  the  National  Conven- 
tion ;  it  would  permit  the  survival  of  the  Orthodox 
Church,  which  also  was  once  organised  on  the  elec- 
tive principle;  and,  lastly,  it  would  admit  a  diver- 
sity of  institutions,  and  a  liberty  of  action  which 
the  Marxist  Socialist  republic  could  not  guarantee. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  not  admit  World-Poli- 
tics, or  the  too  famous  place  in  the  council  of  the 
Powers  which  we  persist  in  considering  the  criterion 
of  national  greatness. 

In  NoTd  iind  Slid  for  September  there  is  an  in- 
teresting and  appreciative  study,  by  Kurt  Walter 
Goldschmidt,  of  the  work  of  Selma  Lagerlof,  the 
Swedish  poet  and  novelist,  and  author  of  "  Gosta 
Berling's  Saga,"  "  Christ  Legends,"  etc.  Selma 
Lagerlof  was  born  in  1858.  She  received  a  training 
in  the  Normal  College  at  Stockholm,  and  was  for 
several  years  a  teacher  in  a  small  provincial  Swe- 
dish town.  In  1890  she  was  quite  unknown,  but  in 
that  year  she  wrote  the  first  fragments  of  her  "  Gosta 
Berling's  Saga  "  for  a  prize  competition.  After  the 
appearance  of  her  first  book  she  travelled  in  the 
South  and  in  the  East  for  some  time  before  settling 
down  to  literary  work  again  in  Sweden. 
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PSYCHOLOGY   OF  THE   FEMININE  LIE. 

WOMAN    AS   MAN  HAS   MADE    HEE. 

The  first  September  number  of  La  Revue  opens 
with  an  article,  by  Camille  Mauclair,  entitled  "  The 
Feminine  Lie."  That  women  are  regarded  as  bom 
liars  is,  he  says,  an  axiom,  a  mystery ;  but  in  this 
article  his  object  is  to  demonstrate  that  the  axiom  is 
ii  great  delusion,  and  that  it  is  man  who  has  made 
woman  what  she  is. 

THE  THEME  OP  THE  SENTIMENTAL,  NOVEL. 

Woman  considered  as  a  lying  being,  with  her 
caprices,  dispositions,  and  tempers,  says  the  writer, 
is  the  essential  theme  of  the  sentimental  novel,  and 
three-fourths  of  this  literature  would  not  exist  if  the 
innate  taste  for  lying  was  no  longer  admitted  in  the 
heroines.  Not  one  of  the  writers  of  such  novels,  it 
may  be  added,  has  ever  admitted  the  slightest  doubt 
as  to  the  innate  character  of  the  feminine  lie,  and 
yet,  as  with  many  other  beliefs,  faith  in  it  rests  on 
nothing  stronger  than  upon  negligence  to  examine 
the  notion  seriously. 

But  even  if  it  were  true  that  lying  is  a"  natural 
characteristic  of  women,  it  would  not  be  a  vice  in 
the  eyes"  of  the  psychologist,  but  simply  a  disposition, 
a  faculty.  The  careful  examination  of  the  notion, 
however,  shows  that  the  real  and  only  lie  is  that 
wh'ch  the  writer  of  the  sentimental  novel  has  in- 
vented, voluntarily  confusing  the  effect  of  the  heredi- 
tary social  conditions  of  women  with  an  eternal  and 
mysterious  fatality  which  does  not  exist.  That  is  to 
say,  the  novelist,  to  suit  his  purpose,  regards  an 
acquired  and  modifiable  disposition  as  original  per- 
\ersity. 

PERSONAL  PROPERTY  IN  WOMAN. 

M.  Mauclair  discerns  in  the  identification  of 
woman  as  a  piece  of  personal  property  the  social 
origins  of  the  feminine  lie,  and  the  source  of  its 
progress've  transformation  into  a  psychological  ele- 
ment. Man  has  made  her  an  idol  or  a  slave,  and 
has  never  considered  her  capable  of  an  intellectual 
existence.  No  wonder  she  has  sought  escape  from 
such  perpetual  servitude  in  order  to  satisfy  her  own 
inclinations,  and  the  only  means  open  to  her  to 
mitigate  her  fate  naturally  took  the  form,  of  decep- 
tion, a  form  imposed  on  her  by  the  absolute  and 
brutal  denial  of  every  acknowledged  claim.  Under 
these  social  conditions  the  heredity  of  the  lie  has 
gradually  been  accomplished. 

MAN'S    EGOISM   TO   BLAME. 

From  the  Council  of  Trent  to  recent  years  many 
modifications  have  taken  place  without  making  any 
apparent  change  in  this  position  of  woman.  The 
lie  has  never  ceased  to  be  her  indispensable  charac- 
teristic. Man  has  recognised  its  defects,  but  has 
considered  that  woman  is  a  born  liar,  and  that  he 
must  risk  the  consequences.  He  has  persistently 
ignored  the  psychology  of  the  fact,  merely  declaring 
it  incomprehensible.     The  idea  has  never  occurred 


to  him  that  the  lie  is  the  direct  result  of  his  social 
treatment  of  women,  and  that  the  lie  would  be  eli- 
minated as  soon  as  a  social  transformation  rendered 
it  useless. 

FAR-REACHING   IN  ITS   RESULTS. 

The  writer  proceeds  to  show  how  far-reaching  is 
the  effect  of  man's  egoism.  The  woman  lies,  he 
says,  when  she  presents  indirectly  her  requests,  when 
she  obtains  by  flattery,  coquetry,  or  caprice  what  she 
cannot  expect  will  be  granted  by  a  simple  expres- 
sion of  her  wishes.  It  may  be  she  despises  this 
method,  but  she  knows  that  her  master  will  be  more 
grateful  for  a  flattering  lie  than  for  ten  impartial 
truths.  It  rests  with  men  to  destroy  the  legend  of 
perfidious  Eve  in  making  subterfuge  superfluous. 

Man,  much  more  than  the  woman,  still  prefers 
deception,  jealousy,  and  all  the  consequences  of  the 
feminine  lie,  and  this  for  several  reasons — namely, 
his  egoism,  his  ignorance  of  feminine  psychology, 
and  his  unconscious  cult  of  imaginary  wrongs  which 
pleases  and  exalts  him  more  than  he  will  own,  while 
the  woman  who  would  be  open  and  frank  he  de- 
scribes as  masculine  and  brutal. 

WHEN  WOMAN  REGAINS  HER  FREEDOM. 

It  is  not  too  bold  to  affirm,  concludes  M.  Mau- 
clair, that  woman  has  not  yet  spoken.  No  one  can 
foretell  how  she  will  understand  her  obligations,  her 
duties,  and  her  relations  to  society  on  the  day  when 
the  idea  of  fidelity  will  not  expect  more  of  her  than 
an  optional  manifestation  of  herself,  and  will  no 
longer  require  the  sanction  of  man.  To  realise  the 
new  idea  we  must  lose  all  remembrance  of  the  world 
in  which  we  live,  and  which  has  been,  by  the  social 
will  of  man,  entirely  organised  against  true  love. 


NEW  YORK'S  COMIC   PAPERS. 

Mr.  Ernest  L.  Hancock,  writing  in  the  New 
York  Bookman  for  September,  gives  a  brief  history 
of  American  Comic  Papers. 

Compared  with  the  comic  papers  of  England,  the 
American  comics  make  a  poor  showing.  The  first 
comic  paper  published  in  New  York  was  called  the 
Pictorial  Wag,  brought  out  in  1842.  It  lived  about 
a  year.  It  was  followed  about  two  years  afterwards 
by  Yankee  Doodle,  and  a  few  years  later  came  Judy, 
a  facsimile  of  the  London  Punch.  Neither  of  these 
two  papers  lived  more  than  a  few  months,  and  a 
i\umber  of  others  have  had  equally  short  lives. 

To-day  New  York  has  practically  only  three  comic 
papers — Life,  Puck,  and  Judge.  In  1883,  Life 
came  into  existence,  with  Mr.  John  Ames  Mitchell 
as  its  conductor.  The  first  editor  of  Puck,  which 
was  started  in  1877,  was  Sydney  Rosenfeld.  H.  C. 
Bunner  succeeded  him,  and  continued  to  edit  the 
paper  until  his  death  in  1896,  and  at  present  it  is 
edited  by  a  syndicate.  The  third  paper,  Judge, 
made  its  appearance  in  1881,  and  its  present  editor 
is  R.  K.  Munkittrick. 
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THE   PEACE,  AND  AFTER. 

The  October  magazines  are  much  occupied  with 
discussions  of  the  [jeace  in  the  P'ar  East,  the  gains 
and  losses  of  both  parties  to  the  compact,  and  the 
probable  results.  In  the  Fortnightly  Review  a  writer, 
signing  himself  "  Speclo/'  treats  of  Russia's  line  of 
least  resistance. 

WHAT   JAPAN  HAS   WON. 

He  deals  tirst  with  the  gains  of  Japan  :  — 

No  Great  Power  for  a  century  has  achieved  positive  con- 
quests of  anything:  like  the  same  area  and  strategical  and 
economic  importance.  By  the  annexation  of  the  Korean 
peninsula  and  the  southern  half  of  Sakhalin,  Japan  has 
added,  at  one  stroke,  a  hundred  thousand  square  miles  to 
her  territory.  The  significance  of  this  fact  is  far  greater 
than  appears  on  the  surface.  When  we  remember  that  only 
a  seventh  part  of  her  narrow  mountainous  islands  can  be 
cultivated,  it  will  be  grasped  at  once  that  she  has  far  more 
than  doubled  the  available  area  of  her  soil.  In  comparison 
with  an  expansion  of  so  splendid  and  decisive  a  character, 
the  annexation  of  Alsace-Lorraine— at  least  in  its  material 
aspect— was  a  minor  event  of  modern  history.  We  shall 
better  grasp  the  relative  significance  of  what  has  happened 
if  we  compare  it  with  an  incorporation  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula  with  France. 

Henceforth  the  Sea  of  Japan  is  enclosed  by  an  almost 
continuous  ring  of  Japanese  territory.  Even  for  an  over- 
whelming sea-power  the  attempt  to  break  that  ring  would 
be  a  task  of  almost  unique  difficulty  and  danger.  Japan 
takes  over  Port  Arthur  as  it  stands,  without  any  obligation 
to  dismantle  the  defences,  and  liere  we  have  the  most 
important  transfer  of  a  fortress  since  Gibraltar  passed  into 
our  hands  .  .  .  And  Southern  Manchuria  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  commercial  penumbra  of  Japan's  formal  con- 
quests— an  economic  asset  mo.e  valuable,  in  all  probability, 
than  the  territory  she  has  actually  annexed. 

"  RUSSIA  THE  LEAST  BEATEN  POWER  IN  MODERN  WAR." 

"  Specto "  deplores  that  we  insist  upon  regarding 
Russia  as  the  most  beaten  Power  in  the  records  of 
war.  He  argues,  What  European  army  in  a  similar 
geographical  position  could  have  been  supposed 
capable  of  defeating  Japan?  He  urges  that  Russia 
is  in  several  w^ays  "  the  least  beaten  Power  in  the 
records  of  modern  war  " :  — 

The  end  of  war  is  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  power 
to  resist,  and  the  Russian  power  to  resist  never  was  des- 
troyed. There  was  no  Metz  (for  Port  Arthur  did  not  surren- 
der until  it  had  placed  a  final  victory  at  Liao-yang  beyond 
Marshal  Oyama's  grasp);  there  was  no  Sedan;  and  there 
was,  consequently,  no  indemnity.  In  spite  of  an  unparal- 
leled succession  of  crushing  blows,  the  passive  but  end- 
lessly-enduring moral  of  the  Tsar's  armies,  the  continuity 
and  cohesion  of  Russian  resistance,  were  never  broken ; 
and  in  every  engagement  thej'  inflicted  losses  heavy  enough 
to  protect  their  retreat,  to  secure  time  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  their  armies,  and  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  con- 
querors. Prince  Khilkoff's  management  of  the  Siberian  rail- 
waj'  was  a  feat  of  which  any  country  in  the  world  might 
liave  been  proud ;  but  his  efforts  would  have  been  of  little 
avail  had  Kuropatkin's  retreat  from  Liao-yang  been  lees 
successful.  The  stubborn,  patient  Russian  readiness  to  stand 
and  die  waa  like  an  earthwork  opposed   to  a  projectile. 

What  was  seen  at  Austerlitz  and  Jena,  at  Sadowa  and 
Sedan,  was  the  shattering  of  national  organisations,  and 
the  destruction  upon  the  vanquished  side  of  the  power  to 
resist.  Nothing  like  this  has  been  seem  in  the  present 
j^truggle. 

Thus,  at  the  end  of  nineteen  months  of  continuous  and 
overwhelming  defeat,  and  with  only  a  single-track  railway 
to  depend  upon,  Russia  had  700,000  men  occupying  positions 
no  less  strong  with  no  less  obstinacy.  This  is  in  its  own 
character,  perhaps,  as  remarkable  an  object-lesson  in  resist- 
ing power  as  history  has  yet  afforded. 

M.  WITTES  MOST  IMPORTANT  VICTORY. 
Comment  upon  the  terms  of  peace  has  strangely  over- 
looked what  she  has  retained.  She  keeps  the  Siberian  Rail- 
way through  two  out  of  the  three  provinces  of  Manchuria. 
She  retains,  above  all.  Harbin  and  the  northern  arm  of  the 
railway  running  to  Vladivostook ;   and  there  is  no  prohibi- 


tion of  the  double  tracking  of  that  line.  This,  in  point  of 
permanent  importance,  is  the  most  significant  item  of  M. 
Witte's  diplomatic   salvage. 

The  writer  lays  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  Rus- 
sia still  keeps  in  her  hands  the  whole  of  the  connec- 
tions which  enabled  her  to  muster  700,000  men  in 
Manchuria,  and  by  doubling  the  track  she  is  free 
to  sustain  a  million  men  or  more  in  Manchuria.  He 
remarks  that  the  population  of  Russia  is  still  in- 
creasing at  a  rate  which  gives  her  in  every  successive 
generation  an  increment  exceeding  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain  and  France. 

WHilRB  RUSSIA   MAY   COMPENSATE    HERSELF. 

'J"he  policy  which  the  writer  suggests  as  Russia's 
line  of  least  resistance  is  expansion  southward  in 
the  Near  East.  He  quotes  the  following  suggestive 
passage  from  the  Russ . — 

Our  policy  must  ceaae  to  make  its  exits  and  its  entrances 
by  the  back-stairs,  and,  throwing  open  once  more  the  front 
door,  so  long  kept  closed,  must  show  its  face  to  Europe, 
and  contemplate  once  more  the  unfinished  and  neglected 
work  that  still  awaits  it.  This  can  be  unwelcome  to  none 
but  our  dear  friends  the  Germans,  who  have  been  thought- 
fully engaged  in  building  operations  meant  to  block  up  the 
grand  facade  of  our  own  State  edifice,  and  have  for  this 
reason  provided  us  with  all  possible  occupation  In  the  back 
premises. 

This  does  not,  the  writer  asserts,  mean  a  conflict 
with  Germany,  but  it  does  mean  a  grave  check  upon 
her  influence  and  designs  in  the  Near  East.  Yet 
the  writer  argues  :  — 

There  is  no  longer  any  valid  reason  why  British  and  Rus- 
sian statesmanship.  In  concert  with  French,  should  not 
reach  a  sincere  and  cordial  understanding  unon  the  basis 
of  a  new  policy  In  the  Near  East,  linked  with  a  programme 
of  political  compromise  and  commercial  co-operation  In 
Persia. 

The  maintenance  of  the  Hapsburg  dominions  in 
their  integrity  is  commended  to  Russian  statesman- 
ship as  the  cardinal  principle  of  its  policy:  — 

A  policy  of  supporting  Austrian  extension  west  of  the 
BosphoruB,  and  Russian  extension  east  of  it,  would  be  one 
In  which  London  and  Paris  would  be  at  one  with  Vienna 
and  St.  Petersburg.  It  would  mean,  not  war,  but  com- 
promise and  pacific  penetration.  Berlin  could  not  resist  it 
without  avowing  the  secret  hope  of  pulling  Austria  to  pieces 
in  order  to  rise  upon  the  ruins. 

The  first  concrete  result  of  this  policy  might  be  an 
autonomous  Macedonia. 

JAPAN'S  -TRIUMPHANT  CONCESSION.' 

Mr.  Alfred  Stead  extols  the  Japanese  achieve- 
ments with  great  enthusiasm  in  the  Fortnightly.  He 
quotes  a  European  sovereign  who.  when  he  heard 
of  the  "  triumphant  concession "  which  ended  the 
Peace  Conference  exclaimed,  "  Great  as  the  Japanese 
have  shown  themselves  in  war,  they  are  ten  times 
more  great  in  making  |)eace."  Japan  withdrew  hei 
claim  for  indemnity  not  from  motives  of  magna-; 
nimity  or  generosity,  but  impelled  by  the  shrewdest 
statesmanship.  She  did  not  allow  herself  to  be  car-J 
ried  away,  as  Bismarck  was  carried  away,  by  th€ 
elation  of  military  success  into  insistence  oni 
demands  which  make  a  revanche  inevitable. 
Moreover,    "  the    idea     of     ;\     war     for     monev    or^ 
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territory  was  abhorrent  to  the  Japanese  mind;  all 
the  ideas  of  Bushido,  the  instincts  of  the  samurai, 
*  rose  up  against  it  in  horror."  On  a  question  of  in- 
demnity simply  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
continue  the  war.  But  Mr.  Afred  Stead  goes  on  to 
divulge  a  deeper  motive.  He  states  that  M.  Witte 
was  empowered  to  pay  an  indemnity  to  Japan;  but 
"  suddenly  the  Emperor  of  Russia  withdrew  from  M. 
Witte  the  right  to  pay  any  indemnity  at  all.  This 
sudden  change  was  the  direct  result  of  the  interven- 
tion of  the  German  Emperor,"  who  wished  to  prevent 
the  fruition  of  the  Anglo-Russian  rapfroachement 
growing  out  of  the  peace,  and  he  did  not  wish  auto- 
cracy to  be  broken  in  Russia.  He  was  bent  on  weak- 
ening Russia  while  maintaining  the  autocracy ;  and 
"  so  clever  was  he,  that  he  almost  succeeded  in 
wrecking  the  Peace  Conference."  The  Japanese, 
aware  of  these  designs,  boldly  dropped  the  indemnity 
and  renounced  half  of  Sakhalin.  "  Overwhelmed  by 
the  sudden  slackening  of  the  Japanese  attack,  Witte 
gave  way,  and  accepted  the  terms  at  once.  Tt  was 
the  old  principle  of  Japanese  jujitsu,  in  which  the 
wrestler  yields  suddenly  in  order  to  throw  the  op- 
ponent off-  his  balance,  and  utilise  his  momentum  to 
complete  his  overthrow."  The  wr'ter  states  that  in 
St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin  the  news  of  peace  caused 
rage  and  consternation.  This  defeat  of  Germany, 
the  writer  thinks,  may  well  foreshadow  the  found- 
ing of  an  Anglo-Russian  entente  and  Conventi-^n  set' I- 
ing  differences,  Britain  acquiescing  in  a  free  pas- 
sage of  the  Dardanelles  for  the  fleets  of  the  world, 
and  Russian  acniiescing  in  the  British  position  in 
Egypt.  So  might  an  understanding  between  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia  be  arrived  at  which 
would  finally  force  Germany  to  keep  the  pence  and 
remain  within  her  own  frontiers.  This  would  be  the 
crowning  glory  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  with  whom, 
says  the  writer,  and  with  nolx)dy  else,  the  merit  of 
the  peace  lies.  He  originated  it,  and  made  its' 
achievement  possible. 

WHAT    ABOUT   WEI-FAI-WEI  ? 

In  the  Fortn'ghtly  Review  Mr.  Demetrius  C. 
Boulger  recalls  that  Wei-Hai-Wei  was  leased  to  us 
"only  for  so  long  a  period  as  Port  Arthur  shall 
remain  in  the  occupation  of  Russia."  Strictlv  speak- 
ing, we  ought  now  to  evacuate  Wei-Hai-Wei.  He 
suggests  that  our  pledges  to  Germany  concerning 
that  unfortunate  seaport  have  rendered  it  useless  to 
us.  He  suggests,  however,  that  we  should,  in  re- 
nouncing Wei-Hai-W.ei,  take  in  its  place  the  lease 
of  a  new  naval  station  at  Tinghai,  in  the  principal 
island  of  Chusan,  where,  as  an  English  admiral 
once  said,  "The  whole  British  fleet  could  ride  at 
anchor  in  safety."  This  Chusan  was  in  our  posses- 
sion from  1840  to  1846,  and  again  from  i860  to 
1862.  The  Chinese  were  -nuite  willinor  to  make  it 
over  to  us  in  1883.  Mr.  Boulger  th'nks  that  th's 
would  be  a  prudent  step  to  take,  in  view  of  Ger- 
naany's  pronounced  designs  on  the  Yangtse  region. 


ME.    FKEDERIO  HARRISON'S  VIEWS. 

In  the  Positivist  Review  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison 
declares  that  the  traditional  ascendancy  of  Europe 
over  Asia  will  be  shaken  to  its  foundation ;  the 
limitless  potential  trade  of  China  will  largely  pass 
into  Japanese  hands ;  Japan  will  expand  over  Asia. 
He  finds  the  striking  lesson  of  the  war  in  the  crush- 
ing defeat  of  Imperjalist  ambition.  "  When  Govern- 
ments can  only  th.nk  Imperially,  their  people  can 
only  think  revolutionary."  Socially  the  note  of  the 
war  "  has  been  a  spectacle  of  intense  patriotism  com- 
bined with  self-restraint,  repression  of  vain-glory 
and  ambit  on."  The  West  has  never  seen  since  the 
Roman  Republic  this  combination  of  patriotism, 
democratic  ardour,  and  aristocratic  rule.  But,  pro- 
ceeds Mr.  Harrison  :  — 

A'ter  all,  the  true  lesson  of  this  war  will  be  the  religious 
warning  it  will  ultimately  enforce.  It  is  a  knock-down 
blow  to  the  national  professions  of  Christianity.  The 
Churches  and  their  political  allies  are  for  ever  telling  us 
that  nothinar  but  their  prayers  and  incantations  can  in- 
spire coura  e.  duty,  virtue,  and  honour  in  nations.  The 
Gosrel  of  Peace  has  much  to  answer  for  in  allowing  itself 
to  become  the  watchword  and  battle-cry  of  tvrants,  pirates, 
and  slave-drivers.  Even  a  hundred  years  ago  our  national 
hero  was  taught  to  believe  that  his  duty  towards  his  God 
was  "to  hate  a  Frenchman  as  he  would  the  Devil!"  And 
the  morbid  fanatic  who  involved  us  in  the  Soudan  believed 
h  mself  to  hold  private  intercourse  with  his  Maker,  and 
had  from  him  personal  missions  unknown  to  the  Govern- 
ments he  servei.  His+orv  can  show  no  contract  mnre  flag- 
rant than  that  of  the  brutal  bigotry  of  Rissia,  with  its 
ferocious  ""etcbism  like  that  of  a  Dahomev  savas-e,  its 
blasphemous  mummeries,  and  its  horrid  execratio-'s.  as  com- 
pa'-ei  with  the  human  and  social  e'iirion  of  patriotism  and 
frmi'y  that  animates  Japan.  No  God,  no  Heaven,  no  sac- 
ramen's,  no  nrie^ts  led  the  Japanese  soHier  to  battle.  To 
him  the  intrio-'te  mnchinery  of  Theology  is  alike  irrational 
and  ahsurH.  He  fl?-hts  and  dies  for  his  Mikado,  his  ances- 
tors,  for  Bashido,   for  Japan. 

Tt  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Harrison  refers  to 
the  national  professions  of  Christian'ty,  not  to  the 
relig'on  itself.  He  speaks  of  the  Japanese  as  though 
they  were  almost  a  Pos'tivist  nation,  apparently 
overlooking  their  intense  spiritualism. 

THE    PEACE    BETWEEN    RUSSIA    AND    JAPAN. 

Writ'ng  in  the  World's  Work  on  "  The  March  of 
Events,"  Mr.  Henry  Norman,  M.P.,  remarks  that 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  was  a  bad  one  for  the  pro- 
phets, himself  included.  He  clearly  regards  the 
l^eace  as  a  great  triumph  for  Russ'a,  though  he  ad- 
m'ts  that  Japan  has  obtained  much  of  great  value 
to  her.     He  concludes:  — 

I'i  is  a  ve-v  pood  thing  for  the  peace  of  Enrone  that  the 
wfir  in  the  Far  E'^st  is  over.  All  capab'e  s+u''ent8  of  foreign 
pffai'"8  see  c'eprV  how  the  absence  of  R'^ssia  as  a  European 
Power  has  darkened  the  in'ernational  horizon.  It  would  he 
w^ol'y  harmful  to  Br'tish  intcests  that  Russia  should  be 
permarently   weakened    in  Europe. 

The  writer  of  "  Musings  Without  Method "  in 
Blachivood's  Magazine,  wh'ch,  bv-the-bve,  has  got 
M.  W"tte  a  litt'e  on  the  brain,  after  making  a  num- 
ber of  caust'c  remarks  about  Tn*'ernational  Busy- 
bodies  such  as  William  TI.  and  Theodore  L,  "per- 
fectly well  e'luipped  for  the  mismanagement  of  other 
peop'e's  business."  says  that  internat'onal  busybodies, 
like  the  journalists  who  create  them,  are  without 
responsibility :  — 
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Mr.  Eoosevelt,  for  his  own  glory,  wanted  nothing  but 
peace,  peace  bad  or  good,  peace  at  any  price.  When  the 
terms  were  signed  at  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  his  glory  was  com- 
plete. It  matters  not  a  jot  to  him  whether  his  indiscreet 
energy  haa  been  successful  or  not.  Suppose  the  hasty 
terms  of  peace  compel  in  the  future  a  yet  more  bloody 
war,  he  cannot  be  impeached. 

"  The  test  of  the  peace,"  the  .writer  remarks,  "  is 
its  durability,"  and  of  this  he  has  the  gravest  doubts. 
Russia  wilTstill  be  supreme  in  North  Manchuria,  in 
spite  of  her  engagements,  and  should  she  penetrate 
in  a  southerly  direction  another  war  will  be  hard  to 
avoid.  Neutral  peoples  may  think  any  peace  good 
enough  for  the  combatants ;  but  "  for  Japan,  who 
had  the  conqueror's  right  to  dictate  terms,  a  guaran- 
tee of  future  tranquility  was  imperative,  and  if  she 
ha^  not  this  guarantee  she  has  squandered  the  lives 
of  her  soldiers  in  vain  "  :  — 

However,  these  considerations  are  as  nothing  to  those 
whose  delight  it  is  to  make  peace  for  others.  As  they 
recognise  no  responsibility,  it  matters  not  to  them  what 
is  the  result  of  their  interference.  Were  they  making 
peace  for  themselves  they  would  see  to  it  that  the  peace 
was  just  and  permanent.  Making  peace  for  others,  they 
care   not  what   are   its   provisions. 


SCHEME   FOR    A   CITIZEN   ARMY. 

By  Earl  Dundonald. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  the  Earl  of  Dundonald 
contributes  certain  "  notes  on  a  citizen  army,"  which 
derive  no  small  significance  from  the  fact  that  they 
embody  the  results  of  his  experience  in  Canada. 
After  extolling  the  value  of  cadet  instruction  in 
schools,  with  commissions  in  the  Militia  for  teachers 
who  encourage  it,  he  goes  on  to  outline  the  scheme 
he  devised  in  Canada  for  organising,  training  and 
equipping  an  army  of  100,000  men. 

A    SKELETON    SYSTEM. 

It  is  what  he  calls  a  skeleton  system.  In  each 
company — 

AH  the  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  and  about 
one-third  of  the  privates  would  be  liable  for  twelve  days' 
annual  training,  with  extra  training  for  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers;  these  would  receive  pay.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  company,  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  privates,  would  be  enrolled  for  war  service  only. 
They  would  not  be  i-equired  to  perform  any  training  in 
time  of  peace,  but  would  be  encouraged  to  undertake  volun- 
tary training.  Rifles  and  ammunition  would  be  supplied  to 
them,  and  they  would  be  pledged  to  fire  a  stated  number 
of  rounds  every  year,  as,  with  the  compulsory  training  in 
the  schools  as  cadets,  these  men,  provided  they  were  physi- 
cally sound  and  kept  up  their  rifle  shooting,  would  in  a 
very  short  time  become  efficient  soldiers. 

He  recognises  that  quite  raw  troops  can  be  made 
into  good  and  steady  soldiers  in  a  wonderfully  short 
time,  with  experienced  leaders  and  a  few  trained 
comrades.  He  would  train  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  officers  and  non-cominissioned  officers  in  a  great 
central  training  camp  by  means  of  a  small  instruc- 
tional permanent  corps.  Officers  would  be  free  to 
(^ome  and  go  as  their  other  business  allowed.  At 
their  district  camps  of  instruction  these  officers  would 
pass  on  what  they  had  learned  to  their  comrades. 


At  every  company  armoury  there  would  be  a  perma- 
nent sergeant-instructor,  where  those  who  enrol  foi 
war  service  only  would  receive  their  afternoon  01 
evening  diills  and  lectures,  and  would  see  before 
their  eyes  the  instructional  placard.  In  this  way 
he  would  provide  a  first  line  defence  of  100,000  men. 

A  RESERVE  FORCE  BEHIND. 

But  he  would  also  provide  a  backing  to  this  in  a 
second  or  reserve  line  of  similar  strength,  to  be  pro- 
vided as  follows:  — 

Every  unit  of  the  first  line  would  contain  in  its  estab- 
lishment the  germ  of  a  reserve  unit  of  like  constitution 
and  strength.  Each  regiment  and  battalion  would  have  a 
third  in  command,  every  company  and  squadron  an  officer 
and  two  non-commissioned  officers,  in  addition  to  the  full 
establishment.  They  would  undergo  the  same  annual  train- 
ing as  the  others  of  their  rank,  but  would  be  free  from 
the  administrative  work.  In  case  of  mobilisation  these 
supernumerary  leaders  would  remain  at  headquarters,  and 
there  undertake  the  organising  and  training  of  a  reserve 
unit  corresponding  to  that  of  the  first  line.  The  rank  and 
file  of  the  reserve  unit  would,  as  far  as  possible,  consist 
of  men  who  had  previously  registered  their  names  in  readi- 
ness to  volunteer  for  war  service,  but  from  whom  no  peace 
training  would  be  demanded. 

The  leading  principle  of  this  scheme  is  that  it 
recognises  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  citizens 
who  would  defend  their  country  in  time  of  war,  whc 
have  not  leisure  for  peace  training,  or  periodical  in- 
struction. Busy  citizens  often  form  the  most  valu- 
able military  material  in  the  country.  Lord  Dun- 
donald worked  out  a  system  of  training,  to  enable 
officers  to  utilise  the  number  of  short  holidays  in 
securing  a  sufficient  military  education. 

HALF  A   MILLION  OF  MEN   FOR  £5,000.000  A  YEAR. 

As  to  the  cost  of  this  organisation,  Lord  Dun- 
donald says: — 

For  five  million  dollars  (£1,000,000)  a  year  Canada  ch,n 
provide  herself  with  a  citizen  army  of  100,000  men  in  the 
first  line,  properly  organised,  trained,  and  equipped,  and 
the  nucleus  of  a  staflF  of  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  for  a  second  line  of  100,000  men.  With  a  simihir 
system  this  country  could  be  provided  with  a  citizen  army 
of  half-armillion  men  in  the  first  line,  and  a  reserve 
nucleus  of  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers,  for  an 
annual  outlay  of  £5,000,000. 

A    POSSIBLE    FOREIGN    SERVICE    FORCE. 

This  is  a  prospect  to  make  the  mouths  of  army 
reformers  water.  But  Lord  Dundonald  has  a  further 
scheme.  Out  of  this  citizen  army  he  would  form  a 
definite  reserve  for  the  regular  army:  — 

All  that  requires  to  be  done  is  to  take  advantage  of  the 
thousands  of  young  men  in  the  Auxiliary  Forces,  who,  foi 
a  sufficient  bounty,  would  enrol  themselves  for,  say,  a  ye;ir'f 
liability  in  the. First  Reserve  of  tlie  Foreign  Service  Army 
A  Colonial  War  Service  Reserve  might  be  instituted,  fo) 
which  I  am  certain  whole  regiments  of  Colonial  Militii 
would  volunteer.  My  experience  of  Cajiadian  citizen  soldien 
convinces  me  that  many  regiments  would  tlius  voluntee 
en  masse,  numbers  of  them  being  composed  in  the  main  01 
young  married  men  of  a  high  standard  of  physical  fltnessl 
whose  natural  aptitude  for  war  would  make  them  peculiarl:i 
valuable  auxiliaries  for  the  Imperial  Forces. 

So  great  is  the  willingness  of  Colonial  troops  tc; 
take  part  in  minor  wars  that  Lord  Dundonald  mer 
tions  he  received  offers  of  assistance  in  the  Thibt 
Expedition  from  the  Ottawa  Militia  Corps. 
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WHY  NOT  A   RELIGIOUS   DRAMA? 

Mr.  B.  W.  Findon,  writing  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review,  presents  a  strong  plea  for  the  religious 
drama.  He  recalls  the  religious  origin  of  the  drama, 
and  in  ancient  India  and  in  Greece.  After  its  cor- 
ruption in  decadent  Rome,  the  drama  revived  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Church  in  the  form  of  miracle 
plays.  One  of  the  Popes  actually  granted  an  indul- 
gence of  one  thousand  days  to  every  person  who  at- 
tended in  a  serious  spirit  the  miracle  plays  at  Chester 
during  the  Corpus  Christi.  Mr.  Findon  confesses 
that  until  recently  he  never  regarded  Holy  Writ  as 
a  hunting-ground  for  the  playwright,  but  perform- 
ances such  as  the  old  morality  play,  "Everyman," 
"Ben  Hur,"  or  Hall  Caine's  "Prodigal  Son,"  and 
pre-eminently  "  The  Sign  of  the  Cross,"  have  shown 
that  religious  drama  is  a  possible  instrument  for 
good.  He  is  by  no  means  in  love  with  "  The  Sign 
of  the  Cross,"  which  he  describes  as  merely  a  cleverly- 
constructed  melodrama  with  lust  as  its  main  theme, 
brutality  for  its  .sensation,  and  a  thin  veil  of  quasi- 
scriptural  language  intended  to  conceal  its  inherent 
vuglarity.  But  the  way  in  which  it  was  welcomed 
by  ministers  of  religion  was  significant.  It  showed 
that  the  "  Nonconformist  conscience  "  was  not  wholly 
dead  to  theatrical  art,  but  that,  approached  in  the 
right  m.anner,  it  was  prepared  to  gratify  its  human 
yearning  for  amusement  under  the  flowing  robe  of 
religion.  The  Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau  and 
the  Passion  Play  at  Paris  are  other  signs  that  point 
in  the  same  direction :  — 

I  do  not  advocate  the  introduction  of  the  Trinity  on  our 
stage,  and  all  I  want  to  see  removed  are  the  present 
restrictions  which  forbid  the  dramatist  to  take  from  the 
pages  of  Holy  Writ  characters  belonging  to  the  earth 
and  scenes  which,  while  compelling  our  pious  admiration, 
are  not  essentially  divine  in  their  origin.  Further,  it  might 
be  made  obligatory  that  all  plays  dealing  with  Biblical 
subjects  should  be  written  as  poetical  dramas,  and  that  the 
Censor  should  be  strictly  enjoined  to  sanction  none  but 
those  conceived  in  the  most  reverent  spirit;  that  it  should 
be  his  duty  to  attend  the  dress  rehearsal  so  that  he  might 
veto  any  detail  in  the  production  which,  in  his  opinion, 
was  in  the  least  degree  open  to  the  accusation  of  vulgarity 
or  had  taste.  Consider  how  many  subjects  there  are  in 
the  Old  Testament  which  would  provide  an  author  such  as 
Mr.  Step^ien  Phillips  with  fine  material  for  effective  dramas. 


WHAT  THE  MOTOR  CAR  HAS  DONE  FOR  FRANCE 

In  the  World's  Work  this  subject  is  discussed  by 
Mr.  John  Joseph  Conway.  He  reminds  us  that 
France  is  the  cradle  of  the  automobile,  whose  birth 
took  place  in  1769,  when  Cugnot  invented  a  crude 
sort  of  steam  carriage,  not  so  crude,  however,  but 
that  the  Minister  of  War,  with  a  view  to  possibilities, 
ordered  him  to  build  one  the  next  year.  Now  France 
is  easily  first  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  motor- 
car. In  1898  1850  cars  were  turned  out,  worth 
,;^33 2, 000 ;  and  in  1904  these  figures  were  respec^ 
tively  22,000  and  ^,^7, 040, 000 — a  more  than  twenty- 
one  fold  increase  in  seven  years.  These  figures  are 
based  upon  the  tax  list. 

Coming  to  exported  auto-cars,   we  have  in   1897 


^70,000  worth  sold;  in  1903,  ^2,080,000;  and  in 
1904,  ;^2,96o,ooo  worth,  figures  which  are  rather 
under  than  over  the  mark,  being  based  on  the  net 
weight  multiplied  by  10  frs.  per  kilo.,  whereas 
machines  weighing  1000  kilos,  often  sell  for  j[^(iOo. 
and  even  ^800,  according  to  the  maker :  — 

It  is  estimated  that  over  300,000  people  are  directly  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  the  automobile  industry  of 
France.  Last  year  it  gave  employment  to  55,000  workmen 
at  a  wage  varying  from  4s.  3d.  to  83.  per  day.  Puring  tho 
same  periogl  20,000  drivers  were  drawing  salaries,  varying 
from  £8  to  £20  a  month,  and  25,000  others  had  lucrative 
occupations.  Eefiners  of  petroleum,  hotel-keepers,  iron, 
steel,  and  copper  merchants,  compositors  of  the  trade  jour- 
nals, etc.,  all  bring  up  the  number  of  the  interested  to  a 
very  high  figure. 

Most  of  the  auto-cars  imported  into  the  States 
come  from  France.  The  Annuaire  dii  Cycle  et  de 
r Automobile  gives  France  as  having  172  automobile 
manufacturers,  Great  Britain  114,  and  Germany  only 
60 ;  all  the  other  Powers  being  far  behind.  In 
making  automobile  woodwork  France  again  leads 
the  way  with  164  manufacturers  and  merchants,  Bel- 
gium being  next  with  29.  French  tyre- manufacturers 
number  145,  as  against  those  of  the  next  country, 
Germany,  which  has  only  39.  She  has  3357  auto- 
mobile dealers,  while  all  the  other  European  coun- 
tries, including  the  United  Kingdom,  have  only  1076. 
In  round  numbers  about  20,000  auto-cars  are  in  use 
in  the  French  Republic. 

The  writer  pays  the  highest  compliments  to  the 
French  roads,  and  to  French  courtesy  and  goodwill,, 
which  two  excellences  combine  to  make  France  the 
favourite  land  of  the  motorist.  Switzerland  loses  a 
fortune  every  year  because  of  the  narrow-minded 
hostility  of  her  people  to  the  auto-car,  but  the  most 
bigoted  nation  against  automobiles  are  probably  the 
Dutch. 


TAINTED   MONEY  AND   THE  CHURCH. 

Dr.  G.  H.  Pentecost  writes  under  this  title  in 
the  Arena,  and  utters  no  uncertain  sound.  He  thus, 
concludes  a  vigorous  criticism  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's- 
methods  of  business  and  charity  :  — - 

Let  the  millionaire  with  tainted  millions  alone.  Let  him. 
bear  the  responsibility  of  them  himself.  Do  not  ease  hi& 
responsibility  by  a  partnership  with  him.  He  is  only  too 
willing  to  buy  the  Church's  condonation.  Let  him  under- 
stand that  he  can  no  more  buy  the  silence  of  the  Church 
with  his  money  than  Simon  Magus  could  buy  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  with  his  money.  The  case  is  not  exactly 
parallel,  but  the  principle  involved  is  the  same.  The 
Church  cannot  thrive  under  the  patronage  of  such  a  systeitt 
as  that  represented  by  the  Standard  Oil  and  the  Beef 
Trusts.  To  cringe  and  fawn  before  these  corporations  or  the^ 
men  who  represent  and  manage  them  is  to  stultify  every 
principle  for  which  the  Church  stands,  or  ought  to  stand. 
No  good  can  come  of  any  compromise  or  partnership  with 
them.  Indeed,  to  accept  the  gifts  of  such  men  and  the- 
corporations  they  represent  is  for  the  Church  to  sell  her 
birthright  and  betray  her  Master  for  so  many  pieces  of  money. 
The  Church's  power  is  not  in  money,  but  in  the  favour  of 
God  and  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Were  the  Apostle 
Peter  now  on  the  earth  he  would  probably  say  to  these  men, 
who,  having  first  outraged  every  teaching  of  Christ,  now 
seek  to  buy  the  approval,  or  at  least  the  silence  of  the- 
Church:  "Thy  money  perish  with  thee;  thou  hast  no  part 
or  lot  in  the  matter."  The  message  of  the  Cliurch  to  such 
men  as  these  should  be  the  message  of  James,  the  brother 
of  the  Lord:   "  Go  to  now,  ye  rich  men,  weep  and  howl." 
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THE  PAST  AND  FUTURE  OF   NAVAL   EDUC\T10N 

In  Blackwood's  Magazine  the  author  of  "  A  Retro- 
grade Admiralty  "  writes  a  long,  weighty,  reasoned 
article,  which  is,  in  sum,  a  condemnation  of  our 
present  methods  of  naval  education,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  of  their  superficiality  and  lack  of  insistence 
on  thoroughly  practical  training.  Naval  officers  of 
the  past  were  always  supposed  to  understand  the 
practical  details  of  the  equipment  of  a  ship;  naval 
officers  of  the  present,  in  spite  of  the  change  from 
sail  to  steam,  must  do  the  same.  The  writer  insists 
much  on  the  importance  of  going  to  sea  early  in 
order  to  accustom  a  boy  to  sea-life,  and  make  him 
fond  of  it. 

The  writer  reviews  the  kind  of  naval  training  be- 
tween 1 815  and  the  Crimean  War,  which,  he  says, 
acted  powerfully  on  the  naval  mind,  and  paved  the 
way  for  many  innovations.  Instead  of  the  Ports- 
mouth College  a  harbour  training-ship  was  used ; 
but  it  is  in  the  education  after  the  training-ship  that 
he  thinks  the  great  and  detrimental  change  was 
made.  For  a  practical  training  unsurpassed  was 
gradually  substituted  a  very  inferior  book  educa- 
tion, and  examinations  begin  to  rule  rather  than 
practical  professional  knowledge,  to  pass  which  prac- 
tical sea-training  has  been  sacrificed.  Moreover,  the 
qualifying  sea-service  has  been  reduced.  From  six 
years  during  the  sailing-ship  era,  and  five  and  a  half 
years  in  1859,  it  was  only  three  and  a  half  years  in 
1900.  Midshipmen  have  been  so  much  withdrawn 
from  the  ordinary  duties  of  their  ships  in  order  to 
attend  school,  that  they  have  not  had  time  to 
acquire  practical  knowledge  of  the  working  and 
management  of  ships.  The  result  is  that  whereas 
formerly  a  midshipman  passed  as  a  lieutenant  was 
held  fit  to  take  charge  of  a  ship,  such  is  not,  now 
the  case.  "What  a  commentary  on  the  examina- 
tions," says  the  writer  :  — 

The  system  now  in  force  in  the  Navy  is  the  very  con- 
trary of  Vnot  which  orevai'ed  in  the  nast.  All  alone  the 
line  instruction  on  shore  has  been  substituted  for  actual 
practice  and  experience  at  sea. 

The  writer's  assertion  is  that — 

We  are  now  perhans  in  a  position  to  afftrm  that,  whether 
shi'-a  of  war  be  nronelled  by  wind  or  steam,  the  essential 
quaUficj-t'ons  o''  those  who  have  to  manae-e  them  are  the 
same.  T'e  lesions  from  the  past  seem  to  indicate  that 
nava'  ofR'-ers  s^"n'd  >-e  civen  the  best  ee^eral  education 
possible  before  be'-ns:  spnt  to  sea;  and  should  become  early 
accustomed  to  a  sea  life. 

This  necessitates  boys  going  to  sea  not  later  than 
^5*2  y^^rs  of  age,  and  a  minimum  qualifying  sea- 
serv'ce  for  the  r^nk  of  lieutenant  of  five  years. 
OfF-cers  of  the  fleet  must,  as  before,  conduct  exami- 
nations, which  must  not  be  competitive,  because 
in  competitive  examinations  "  it  is  not  possible  to 
ensure  eq"al  opportunity  without  sacrificing  effi- 
ciency." The  exam'mtion  for  the  rank  of  com- 
mander, recently  ordained,  "is  a  pernicious  innova- 
tion." fosteringr  superficiality  where  superficiality  is 
most  to  be  avoided.    Revert  to  the  well-tried  system 


of  the  past,  improved  by  additions  and  modifications 
to  meet  modern  conditions.  This  is  the  sum  of  the 
who.e  article. 

GERMANY'S  NAVY  AND   NAVAL  POWER. 

Two  writers  discuss  this  subject  in  the  Monihly 
Tievicw.  One,  Mr.  Cope  Corniord,  sees  no  reason 
to  doubt  Germany's  assurance  that  her  naval  policy 
is  purely  (Jefensive.  The  other,  '•  V.,"  says  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  the  new  German  fleet  is  meant 
to  be  ofifensive. 

Mr.  Cope  Cornford's  article  is  chiefly  technical, 
describing  the  results  of  his  inspection  of  the  fleet 
at  Wilhelmshaven  last  month.  He  was  much  im- 
pressed by  the  cleanliness,  discipline  and  soldier- 
like, rather  than  sailorlike,  appearance  of  the  men ; 
"  to  all  appearance  as  fine  and  smart  a  body  of 
men  as  any  Service  in  the  world  can  boast,"  and  not. 
as  far  as  he  could  see,  overdrilled  into  depression. 
In  the  Service  are  employed  nearly  50,000  officers 
and  men,  and  in  the  Mercantile  Marine  nearl\ 
60,000  men  who  have  served  their  time  in  the  Navy, 
which  he  contrasts  with  the  49,000  aliens  odd  in 
the  British  Mercantile  Marine.  Throughout  the 
article  Mr.  Cope  Cornford's  terms  are  those  of 
generous  praise. 

"  V."  quotes,  with  approval,  M.  Lockroy's  state- 
ment that  Germany's  claim  to  rule  the  waves  must 
eventually  bring  on  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  which 
"  will  be  one  of  the  most  terrible  conflicts  of  the 
twentieth  century."  It  is  because  of  her  para 
mount  desire  to  obtain  command  of  the  sea  that 
Germany  has  neglected  her  cruiser  fleet,  and 
directed  her  attention  mainly  to  a  huge  and  homo- 
geneous fleet  of  battleships.  She  is  much  stronger 
for  naval  attack  than  is  generally  assumed ;  she 
can  mobolise  much  faster  than  any  other  European 
State ;  and  "  V."  evidently  thinks  quite  as  highl\ 
of  her  navy  as  Mr.  Cope  Cornford  does.  Accord- 
ing to  M.  Lockroy,  an  acknowledged  authority,  she 
has  "  the  most  perfect  naval  organisation  in  the 
world." 

He  compares  Germany's  naval  strength  with  that 
of  France,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  France.  It 
is  only  on  paper  that  the  French  fleet  is  in  any 
way  the  stronger,  and  for  this  statement  he  gives 
plenty  of  proof.  He  does  not  even  think  France's 
superiority  in  cruisers  will  make  up  for  her  Jn- 
ferioritv  in  battleships.  The  German  navy,  how- 
ever, he  recognises,  cannot  be  compared  with  our 
own  fleet,  a  fact  of  which  the  German  Admiralty 
are  well  aware,  although  many  prominent  German 
officers  think  a  landing  in  Great  Britain  far  from 
as  difficult  as  we  often  assume.  In  fact,  the  gist 
of  the  whole  article  is  that,  in  actual  fact,  Ger- 
many's navy  is  no  longer  the  third  or  fourth  in 
Europe,  but  the  second,  and  that  she  is  doing  her 
utmost  to  make  her  fleet  svch  that  she  need  not 
fear  a  war  even  with  England. 
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INTERNATIONAL  •'PERILS.' 

A  writer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  discourses  on 
the  subject  of  the  various  "  perils  "  of  which  we  have 
of  late  heard  so  much — the  Yellow  Peril,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Peril,  and  the  Tartar  Peril,  more  inexactly  the 
Russian  Peril.  It  is  to  the  last-named  that  he  de- 
votes most  of  his  remarks. 

Napoleon  I.  and  Bismarck,  he  reminds  us,  both 
feared  it ;  and  M.  Witte  has  just  shown  his  hands, 
says  the  writer,  by  declaring  to  a  correspondent  of  ihe 
Matin  "  that  the  best  remedy  for  Russian  internal 
troubles  is  a  foreign  war  in  pursuit  of  Russia's  his- 
torical destiny,"  which  Blackwood  interprets  to  mean 
aggression  in  the  Near  East  or  on  the  Indian  frontier. 
He  admittedly  considers  the  Russians  as  Asiatics, 
■'  with  a  veneer  of  civilisation  among  the  very  limited 
educated  class."  He  bases  his  dread  of  the  Tartar 
Peril  chiefly  on  the  immense  numerical  superiority 
of  Russia's  armed  forces — 6,000,000  soldiers,  an 
overwhelming  force  as  compared  with  that  of  any 
t)ther  European  Power.  But  it  by  no  means  repre- 
sents Russia's  resources  during  a  prolonged  war,  still 
less  d(^s  it  represent  her  total  resources  after  a  few 
years'  undisturbed  domination  in  her  Asiatic  terri- 
tories. Moreover,  the  withdrawal  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  male  population  from  the  ordinary  pur- 
suits in  Russia  would  disorganise  her  internal 
economy  much  less  than  would  be  the  case  in  other 
European  countries.  From  her  Asiatic  possessions, 
when  once  assimilated,  she  will  be  able  to  add,  the 
writer  calculates,  another  couple  of  million  to  her 
army.  And  the  whole  experience  of  the  war  just 
ended  shows  that  final  supremacy  must  rest  with  the 
big  battalions — not  the  inference  always  drawn,  but 
the  writer  argues  that  if  the  loss  of  the  victors  be 
only  one-third  that  of  the  vanquished,  and  the  vic- 
tors could  not  promptly  replace  their  losses,  while 
the  vanquished  could  draw  on  almost  inexhaustible 
reserves,  then  the  big  battalions  must  in  .the  end  win. 
He  conjures  up  a  fearful  picture  of  Europe  overrun 
by  a  vast  host  of  Russians  accompanied  by  "  hordes 
of  marauders  from  Central  and  Northern  Asia,"  all 
under  the  Russian  standard,  and,  though  half  savage, 
vet  well  generalled,  and  therefore  far  more  formid- 
able than  their  predecessors.  No  European  Power 
could  invade  Russia  ;  she  has  too  bad  a  climate, 
and  her  economic  development  is  too  backward. 
But  these  Russo-Asiatic  hordes,  if  not  arrested  on 
the  frontier,  would  soon  disorganise  and  demoralise 
my  civilised  State  in  Europe. 

The  Yello'A-  Peril,  except  from  an  economic  point 
of  view,  the  writer  does  not  regard  as  serious.  But 
he  does  think  Chinese  and  Japanese  cheap  labour, 
combined  with  these  nations'  marvellous  manual 
dexterity  and  training  of  the  eye,  might  be  turned  to 
commercial  account  in  such  a  way  as  to  become  a 
serious  danger  to  European  and  American  industries. 
From  certain  points  of  view  the  Yellow  Peril  be- 
comes  a   political   German   Peril,   a   gentle   hint  to 


somebody  to  pull  the  German  chestnut  of  Shantung 
out  of  the  fire,  for  the  writer  does  not  know  how, 
unless  the  status  quo  be  guaranteed  by  the  new  Anglo- 
Japanese  treaty,  Germany  can  retain  Shantung  ex- 
cept at  Japan's  pleasure. 

As  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  peril  "  recently  advertised 
by  the  Berlin  dealers  in  *  perils,'  "  he  does  not  see 
what  it  can  mean.  A  Customs  Union  of  the  British 
Empire  and  the  United  States  would  be,  indeed,  an 
Anglo-Saxon  peril  for  Germany ;  but  of  that,  at  pre- 
sent, there  is  no  chance. 


INDIA   AND   IMPERIAL  CONTROL. 

A  spirited,  ably-written  paper  in  the  Monthly 
Review  deals  with  this  subject.  The  writer,  Mr. 
E.  John  Solano,  regrets  exceedingly  the  dismissal  of 
Lord  Curzon,  in  praise  of  whom  he  cannot  say  too 
much.  His  admiration  of  Lord  Curzon  is  excelled, 
however,  by  his  contempt  for  Mr.  Brodrick.  Lord 
Curzon  puts  things  right;  Mr.  Brodrick  puts  them 
wrong  again.  It  is  monstrous  that  one  who  has 
worn  the  fool's  cap  more  than  once  should  be  in 
such  a  position  :  — 

With  reg-ard  to  the  military  reforms,  Lord  Kitchener,  the 
experienced  soldier,  is  overruled— upon  matters  of  crucial 
principle— by  Mr.  Brodrick,  who  has  proved  his  incom- 
petence with  regard  to  this  subject.  While  in  regard  to  the 
Government  of  India,  Lord  Curzon,  the  experienced  states- 
man, is  overruled — also  upon  matters  ot  crucial  principle 
in  regard  to  policy  and  constitution— by  a  Secretary  of 
State  who  is  ignorant  of  India  and  its  conditions. 

Mr.  Solano  has  unbounded  contempt  for  the  Con- 
stitution which  requires  no  experience  or  knowledge 
of  Asia  or  India  in  the  two  men  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  guidance  and  control  of  the  Indian 
Empire.  We  can  .see  the  absurdity  of  appointing  a 
cook  to  command  a  battleship,  yet  we  cannot  see 
the  absurdity  of  Indian  affairs  b)eing  controlled  by  a 
person  crassly  ignorant  of  India. 

All  the  recent  history  of  India  shows  the  danger 
of  this  system  of  ignorant  Imperial  control.  There 
is  continuity  in  the  routine  of  internal  economy,  and 
entire  absence  of  continuity  in  broad  questions  of 
poli(-y.  He  contrasts  the  four  main  problems  of  In- 
dian administration  before  and  after  Lord  Curzon's 
appointment.  Russia  had  been  allowed  to  come  far 
too  near  the  Indian  frontier;  peace  had  been  so 
badly  maintained  along  that  frontier  that  in  the 
fifty  years  before  1897  no  less  than  forty  frontier 
wars  had  been  waged.  All  Lord  Curzon's  recent 
policy,  including  the  Thibet  mission,  he  would  ap- 
prove. Both  his  frontier  policy  and  his  internal  ad- 
ministration showed  "  the  grasp  of  master  mind  and 
the  comprehensive  application  of  definite  and  con- 
sistent principles."  He  did,  as  he  claimed  to  do, 
carry  reforms  through  every  branch  and  department 
of  the  administration.  "  Only  those  with  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  India  can  at  all  appreciate  the 
meaning  of  this.'  Most  especially  was  Lord  Curzon 
wise  in  claiming  the  Indian  chiefs  and  nobles,  for- 
merly falling  between  two  stools,   proud  and   aloof. 
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as  his  fellow-workers  for  progress.  After  retailing 
all  the  advantages  of  Lord  Curzon's  policy,  the 
writer  goes  on  to  insist  that  no  man,  whatever  his 
-genius  and  personality,  could  have  achieved  these 
results  without  the  practical  knowledge  which  Lord 
Curzon  possessed.  To  that  the  British  public  will 
say  "  Yes  " ;  but  whether  they  will  go  further  and 
apply  the  argument,  the  writer  doubts.  British 
ignorance  and  carelessness  in  regard  to  India  is  not 
the  least  of  her  dangers. 

The  two  essential  conditions  of  successful  go- 
vernment of  India  are  that  no  class,  either  Euro- 
pean or  native,  should  become  a  governing  class ; 
and  that  the  Governor-General  should  be  absolutely 
secure  of  his  authority.  His  personal  prestige  must 
on  no  account  be  weakened : — 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  sentiment.  The  sense  of  supreme 
authority,  which  invests  the  personality  of  the  King's  re- 
presentative with  that  dignity  and  power  which  Oriental 
usage  attaches  to  its  rulers,  is  an  essential  element  of  the 
Indian  Constitution — for  it  afifects  both  discipline  and 
efBcacy  as  regards  government.  If  it  were  thought  that 
by  clamour  or  cabal  it  were  possible  to  subvert  the  author- 
ity of  the  Viceroy,  to  rescind  his  orders,  or  to  create  fac- 
tions against  him  among  his  subordinates,  those  instincts 
of  intrigue  which  are  so  strong  in  Asiatics  would  certainly 
give  rise  to  incessant  unrest  in  opposition  to  the  supreme 
authority. 

Whenever    it    is    necessary    to     differ   from    the 

Governor-General-in-Council,     the     Home     Govem- 

Tnent   should   differ   so    as   to   in   nowise   harm    his 

prestige.     And  this,  again,  is  what  Mr.  Brodrick  has 

just  done,   and  these  are   the  consequences   of   his 

action:  — 

The  idea  of  the  Viceroy's  supreme  authority,  which  has 
helped  to  hold  all  India  in  unity  through  the  sentiment  of 
alleariance,  has  now  given  place  to  the  knowledge  that  one 
favoured  class — the  military  caste — has  shaken  free,  in 
something,  from  his  control,  and  that,  henceforth,  other 
factions  among  his  subordinates— and  perhaps  popular  in- 
trigue and  agitation— may  succeed  in  rescindiner  his  orders 
and  setting  his  authority  at  naught.  While  Mr.  Brodrick 
has  niggled  in  London  over  his  "  checks  upon  the  Indian 
Government,"  lie  has  destroyed  an  essential  factor  and  first 
principle  of  good  government  and  peace  in  India— through 
the  prestige  and  authority  of  the  King's  representative. 

There  is  no  hope  of  better  things  for  India,  Mr. 
Solano  concludes,  till  the  British  people  can  give 
ber  a  measure  of  that  serious  interest  they  now  ex- 
hibit in  a  big  football  match. 


Alcoholism  in  France. 

The  Sunday  at  Home  contains  an  alarmist  paper 
by  W.  Soltau  on  Alcoholism  in  France,  its  increase 
and  its  deadly  work.  The  writer  quotes  Dr.  Brunon, 
^vho  said: — "The  alcoholism  of  the  working-classes 
threatens  society  with  a  speedy  end."  A  writer  in 
Le  Matin  says  that  alcohol  costs  the  country  an  army 
torps  every  year.  The  late  Paul  de  Cassagnac  refers 
to  the  dying  agony  of  Normandy,  its  depopulated 
parishes,  its  country  becoming  a  desert,  as  due  to 
the  ravages  of  alcohol.  Children  are  early  taught 
to  drink.  Little  girl  pupils  at  school  are  often  so 
intoxicated  as  to  be  unable  to  do  their  lessons.  A 
recent  manifesto  by  sixty-eight  medical  men  declared 
that  the  havoc  wrought  by  alcohol  threatened  the 
very  existence  of  the  French  nation. 


OUR  STRENGTH   IN    ASIA. 

Sir  Thomas  Holdich  contributes  to  the  Fortnightly 
Review  a  reasurring  paper  on  England's  strength  in 
Asia.  He  deplores  the  nervous  fear  with  which  we 
seem  to  regard  a  comparison  of  our  strength  with 
that  of  Russia  in  Asia.  He  has  always  believed 
that  England's  strength  in  Asia  is  greater  than  the 
majority  of  Englishmen  are  ready  to  concede.  His 
impression  is  that  the  result  of  the  recent  war  will 
lead  to  no  great  change  in  trans-frontier  sentiment. 
The  Afghan,  he  says,  prefers  the  Christian  to  the  yel- 
low infidel.  Sir  Thomas  makes  a  remark  that  all 
those  who  talk  on  Asiatic  politics  ought  to  lay  to 
heart.  He  says,  "  It  is  well  to  remember  that  race 
antagonism  is  far  more  bitter  between  Asiatic  nation- 
alities than  between  Asiatic  and  European."  The 
only  vulnerable  points  in  the  natural  fortifications  of 
India  are  at  Herat,  Kandahar,  Sistan  and  Quetta. 
For  defending  these  Sir  Thomas  holds  that  the  pro- 
portion of  natural  fighting  material  in  India  is  at 
least  double  that  of  Russia,  and  though  a  large  pro- 
portion are  unwarlike  races,  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Russia.  No  compulsory  service  would  lie  needed. 
India  would  rise  with  enthusiasm  to  repel  the  foreign 
invader.  War  with  Russia  would  be  po]>ular  with 
the  native  troops,  who  are,  he  thinks,  to  be  entirely 
trusted.  He  advocates  the  inculcation  of  patriotic 
principles  in  our  elementary  schools,  both  in  England 
and  India,  In  case  of  trouble  with  India  on  the 
Afghan  frontier,  the  Afghans,  he  says,  would  ex- 
pect our  troops  to  enter  their  country  for  defensive 
purposes.  But  at  the  close  Sir  Thomas  expresses 
his  hope  of  a  brighter  alternative  of  conciliation  with 
Russia,  rather  than  antagonism.  The  whole  paper, 
written  by  one  who  has  every  right  to  speak  with 
authority,  is  full  of  a  sober  common  sense  which 
ought  to  allay  scares,  and  prevent  us  imagining  that 
"  the  British  Empire  in  Asia  rests  upon  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance." 


ANGLO-RUSSIAN   ENTENTE. 

One  of  the  happy  results  attending  the  conclusion 
of  hostilities  in  the  Far  East  is  that  the  air  is  thick 
with  suggestions  of  the  ally  of  Japan  entering  upon 
a  friendly  understanding  with  Russia  for  the  settle- 
ment of  outstanding  possibilities  of  dispute.  In  the 
Fortnightly  Review  Mr.  Alfred  Stead  has  urged  this, 
and  the  writer  who  calls  himself  "  Specto."  Sir 
Thomas  Holdich  in  the  same  magazine  is  less  san- 
guine of  such  a  fortunate  result,  but  faintly  trusts 
the  larger  hope  of  a  good  understanding  with 
Russia — 

of  the  realisation  of  an  agreement  which  shall  be  of  mutual 
benefit  to  us  both ;  the  linking  up  of  railway  systems  which 
will  promote  international  commerce  (which,  at  the  worst, 
will  srive  her  no  more  facility  for  approaching  India  than 
it  will  give  as  for  preventing  such  an  approach),  and  will 
at  once  outflank  all  the  complications  of  Afghan  and  Per- 
sian policy:  complete  understanding  with  those  countries, 
too,  based  on  mutual  commercial  interest,  and  that  securitv 
for  peace  and  relief  from  the  everlasting  burden  of  nervous- 
ness about  India  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  de- 
velopment of  Buoh   interests. 
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COUNT  WITTE. 

Mr.  Charles  Johnston  contributes  to  the  North 
American  Review  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  work 
hitherto  of  Serge  lulitch  Witte.  He  derides  the  idea 
that  M.  Witte  was  the  son  of  a  Dutch  storekeeper, 
or  that  his  family  were  so  obscure  as  to  be  able  to 
get  him  only  a  wayside  stationmaster's  berth.  He 
maintains  that  Witte  comes  of  a  long  line  of  noble 
Courlanders,  descendants  of  the  old  Teutonic  order, 
while  on  his  mother's  side  he  is  descended  from  the 
Princes  Dolgoruki. 

ANCESTEY   AND   EDUCATION. 

He  "  comes  of  a  great  race  of  sturdy  courage, 
lovers  of  liberty."  Coming  to  biographic  detail,  Mr. 
Johnston  says:  — 

Serg6  lulitch — that  is,  Sergiua,  son  of  luli  or  Julius— was 
horn  in  Tiflis,  the  capital  of  the  Caucasus,  on  June 
29th,  1849,  so  that  he  is  just  over  fifty-six  years  old.  His 
youth  was  passed  in  the  Caucasus,  among  wild  Orientals, 
Toherkess  cutthroats,  Tartar  peddlers,  Persian  and  Arme- 
nian merchants.  Georgian  landowners,  a  dozen  different 
sliades  of  sallow  skins  and  guttural  voices.  He  studied  at 
the  Tiflis  College,  and  showed  great  mathematical  powers. 
So  marked  was  his  ahility  in  this  line  that,  when  he 
entered  the  Odessa  University  in  1866,  he  set  his  heart  on 
a  mathematical  professorship,  and  worked  so  hard  that  he 
gained  the  large  gold  medal  on  graduating,  four  years 
later,  in  his  twenty-first  year.  He  tried  his  hand  at  jour-' 
nalism  ahout  the  same  time,  joining  AsmidofF  in  the  New 
Russian  Telegraph,  Mvhich  was  decidedly  anti-Semite  in  tone. 

A  BUSINESS  TEAINING   FOB,  STATESMANSHIP. 

He  was  induced  by  his  family  to  give  up  the  long- 
cherished  design  of  a  professorship,  and  becam.e  in- 
spector of  the  South-Western  railroad  of  Russia, 
which  connects  Warsaw  and  Kieff  with  Odessa.  The 
writer  says  that  Witte's  history  is  henceforth  truly 
American.  He  qualified  as  a  great  captain  of  in- 
dustry:— 

His  career  as  a  statesman  was  profoundly  affected  and 
coloured  by  his  earlier  life  as  a  strenuous  and  successful 
business  man;  and  it  is  this  early  training  which  gives 
him  that  real  grip  of  affairs  which  stands  in  such  sharp 
contrast  to  the  ideology  of  so  many  Russian  statesmen. 

RAILWAY  KING. 

He  soon  became  assistant  superintendent  of  traf- 
fic, and  then  general  superintendent  of  the  railroad. 
In  this  capacity  he  came  into  touch  with  Vishne- 
gradski,  then  supreme  director  of  the  railroad,  after- 
wards Minister  of  Finance.  In  the  Russo-Turkish 
War  Witte  had  charge  of  the  railway  transport  of 
the  troops  and  the  material,  and  triumphed  over  all 
difficulties  even  more  successfully  than  Prince  Khil- 
koff  in  the  Japanese  War.  In  the  eighties  the 
Russian  Government  invited  experts  to  send  in  plans 
for  a  scheme  of  uniform  tariffs  for  the  Russian  rail- 
roads. Witte's  scheme  was  selected  as  the  best, 
adopted  by  the  Russian  Minister  of  Railways,  and 
translated  into  many  languages.  Vishnegradski  took 
him  into  the  Railway  Department  of  the  Finance 
Ministry,  and,  finally,  Witte  became  Minister  of 
Railways. 

FINANCE   MINISTER. 

On  Vishnegradski's  retirement  Alexander  III. 
offered  the  post  to  many  of  his  leading  men.    Every 


one  of  them  agreed  to  take  it,  provided  Witte  were 
made  his  assistant.  Consequently  the  Tsar  appointed 
Witte  himself,  not  as  assistant,  but  as  Minister. 
Alexander  III.'s  idea  of  the  self- development  of 
Russia  behind  a  tariff  wall  found  in  Witte  a  most 
able  executant.  He  has  created  a  new  industrial 
class.  His  enemies  charge  him  with  thereby  im- 
poverishing Russian  agriculture.  Mr.  Johnston  de- 
scribes how  Witte  beat  the  Kaiser  in  the  German 
tariff  war,  and  at  the  same  time  prevented  that  war 
from  impoverishing  the  peasantry.  Mr.  Johnston 
says  that  Witte's  idea  is  that  as  the  Tsar  is  the 
father  of  his  country,  so  the  Finance  Minister  is  to 
be  the  country's  business  manager. 

MENISTEE    OP    PEACE    AND    LIBERTY. 

From  the  outset  it  is  true  that  Witte  was  a  strong 
opponent  of  war  with  Japan.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Johnston  admits  that  he  was  just  as  ardent  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  policy  which  made  war  with  Japan 
almost  inevitable.  He  was  Minister  of  Finance 
while  the  greater  part  of  the  Siberian  railroad  was 
being  built,  and  he  changed  the  chronic  deficit  of  the 
Russian  Budget  into  an  annual  surplus  by  means  of 
which  he  paid  for  the  Siberian  railroad.  He  also 
introduced  the  gold  standard  into  Russia.  Finding 
the  Court  influences  had  turned  against  him  as 
Finance  Minister,  Witte  accepted  the  position  as 
President  of  the  Committee  of  Ministers,  and  as 
such  he  accomplished  the  great  act  of  religious 
liberty  proclaimed  last  Easter.  Mr.  Johnston  asks. 
Is  his  appointment  as  Peace  Plenipotentiary  on  the 
part  of  Russia  a  sign  of  genuine  repentance?  Along 
with  all  lovers  of  Russia  he  ardently  hopes  that  this 
will  be  so  :  — 

Witte  has  inspired  confidence  throughout  the  whole 
civilised  world  as  a  man  of  goodwill,  of  honest  heart,  of 
immense  fidelity  and  constructive  power.  He,  and  he  alone, 
if  an  international  vote  were  taken,  would  be  deemed  fit  to 
grapple  with  the  immense  problems  which  lie  in  the  path 
of  his  country. 


THE  HUMAN  SIDE  OF  THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR. 

In  the  Windsor  Magazine  Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow 
has  an  entertaining  paper  on  the  German  Emperor^ 
not  offensively  personal,  as  are  many  papers  of  this 
kind.  Mr.  Bigelow  has  real  qualifications  for  writing 
such  an  article,  for  his  father  (U.S.  Ambassador  at 
the  Court  of  Napoleon  III.)  took  his  family  to  Ger- 
many to  be  educated.  During  the  Franco-German 
war,  Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow  lived  with  his  tutor  at 
Potsdam,  and  his  father  having  had  personal  rela- 
tions with  the  late  Emperor  Frederick,  was  often 
invited  to  spend  the  holidays  with  the  young  Prince 
William. 

Mr.  Bigelow  recalls  that  monstrous  stories  were 
manufactured,  chiefly  in  Paris,  about  the  Emperor 
when  he  first  came  to  the  throne — stories  which 
were  greedily  swallowed,  and  even  obtained  much 
credence  in  England.  Our  present  view  of  the  Em- 
peror seems  to  him  much  more  nearly  correct.     In 
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few  rulers,  he  says,  does  heredity  show  so  strikmgly. 
As  a  boy  he  adored  his  mother.  Nobody  could  do 
anything  as  well  as  she  could,  from  painting  a  pic- 
ture to  making  a  cake.  One  day  the  future  William 
IT.  and  Mr.  Bigelow  escapee!  from,  the  Prince's 
tutor,  Dr.  Hingpeter,  who  seems  to  have  been  not 
altogether  suited  for  his  post,  and  to  have  fussed 
over  the  Prince  much  as  a  hen  fusses  over  duck- 
lings which  will  go  into  the  water.  The  boys  de- 
cided to  explore  the  vastnesses  of  the  Neues  Palais 
at  Potsdam-,  where  the  Prince  showed  his  companion 
a  goodly  collection  of  paintings  by  his  mother:  — 

The  proud  son  dilated  upon  their  merits  with  an  enthu- 
siasm which  let  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  he  ranked  his 
mother  vfilh  Rosa  Bonheur.  It  was  obviously  love  for  the 
parent  which  tinged  his  admiration  for  her  art.  Had  her 
works  been  done  bv  Raphael,  they  could  not  have  called 
forth-  more  glowing  tributes. 

On  another  occasion  we  were  having  supper  in  the  gar 
dens,  a  meal  of  milk,  bread  and  butter,  stewed  fruit,  and 
some  very  simple  raisin  cake.  It  was  a  pretty  picture  of 
a  children's  party,  all  the  little  princesses  being  there,  as 
well  as  Prince  Henry,  who  now  commands  the  Qarman 
Navy.  The  cake  excited  much  interest,  for  it  was  a  luxury 
highly  prized  in  a  household  where  the  diet  was  measured 
by  hygienic  rather  than  Imperial  principles. 

The  future  Kaiser  nudged  me,  and  with  a  voice  full  of 
pride  whispered:  Do  you  see  that  cake?  Isn't  it  magnifi- 
cent.'" I  assented,  though  at  that  moment  I  saw  no  par- 
ticular occasion  for  becoming  enthusiastic.  "  Well,"  said 
he,  "my  mother  made  that!" 

As  for  the  charge  that  the  Emperor,  after  his  ac- 
cession, was  "  an  unnatural  son,"  Mr,  Bigelow  says 
it  is  too  long  a  story  to  enter  into;  so  far  as  he 
knew,  William  II.  was  always  really  attached  to  his 
mother :  — 

If  he  had  occasion  to  show  any  other  feeling,  it  was 
never  towards  her  as  a  woman,  but  strictly  on  e'ro'mds  of 
political  or  military  expediency,  in  which  was  mingled  no 
personal  bitterness. 

He  is  the  most  universally  well-informed  man  I 
know,  says  this  writer,  and  has  read  pretty  well 
everything  worth  reading.  Moreover,  his  marvellous 
memory  enables  him  to  utilise  what  he  has  read  as 
few  can  do.  He  has  done  more  for  the  outward 
observance  of  religion  than  any  of  his  predecessors, 
except  Frederick  William  JV.  Only  in  his  reign 
Berlin  has  received  a  fitting  cathedral,  and  the  Ger- 
man Court  set  a  good  example  of  remembering  the 
.Sabbath  Day.     William  TI.,  says  Mr.  Bigelow— 

is  an  orator,  and  no  mere  maker  of  nh rases.  On  the 
many  occasions  when  1  have  heard  him  sneak.  I  can  recall 
none  when  he  did  not  exhibit  suggestive  knowleige  as  well 
as  capacity  for  dramatic  effect.  His  speeches  have  this 
qualitv  that  raises  them  far  above  the  average — they  are 
the  words  of  a  man  who  is  in  dead  earnest. 

We  have  heard  l>efore  how,  during  the  manoeuvres, 
he  breaks  away  from  his  officers  and  gallops  across 
country,  always  over  ditches  and  other  obstacles,  to 
some  distant  point  of  the  field ;  and  those  who  can- 
not keep  up  with  these  dashing  rides  are  noted  as 
unfit  for  the  hard  work  of  a  real  campaign.  On  the 
whole,  Mr.  Bigelow  evidently  thinks  the  Kaiser 
much  better  than  he  is  painted. 


MR.   CARNEGIE  AS  AN   OUTDOOR  MAN. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  contributes  to  C.  B.  Frys  Maga 
zinc  a  sketch  of  Andrew  Carnegie  as  an  outdoor 
man.  His  health  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
always  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  each  day  in  the 
open  air.  "  From  his  l>oyhood  upwards  he  has  never 
taken  kindly  to  the  confinement  of  the  office,  the  mill, 
or  the  factory.  When  he  was  a  weaver's  bairn  in 
Dunfermline  Town,  as  now,  when  he  is  Laird  of 
Skibo,  he  is  most  at  his  ease  under  the  broad  canopy 
of  heaven," 

THE  TEMPTATION  IN  EDEN  UP  TO  DATE! 

From  twelve  to  fifteen  he  was  in  the  bobbin  fac- 
tory ;  then  he  took  to  the  open  air  life  of  a  telegraph 
boy ;  next  he  became  clerk  and  operator  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.     Mr.   Stead  says:  — 

Hia  duties  caused  him  to  be  out  and  about  a  good  deal, 
and  he  spent  his  Sundays  in  summer  in  wandering  with  his 
companions  through  the  woods.  It  was  on  one  of  these 
Sunday  afternoon  strolls  throush  the  woods  that  the  young 
Carnegie  showed  his  boy  companions  the  first  cheq  ;e  he 
ever  received  as  interest  on  capital.  He  cried  Eureka!" 
for  before  that  none  of  them  had  received  anything  but 
wages  from  toil.  "  How  money  could  make  money— how 
without  any  attention  from  me  this  mysterious  golden  visitor 
should  come — led  to  much  speculation.  I  had  never  received 
anvtl'i'ig  before  for  nothing,  as  it  were."  To  a  thorough- 
going Sooialist,  that  scene  in  the  Pennsylvania  forest  makes 
a  latter-'lav  up-to-date  companion  picture  to  the  "  Tempta- 
tion in  Eden." 

Of  his  later  life  Mr.  Stead  says:  — 

Mr.  Carnegie  has  been  all  round  the  world  "seeing 
things."  He  has  been  in  India,  in  Esynt,  and  knows  more 
about  the  British  Empire  than  most  of  the  men  who  are 
governin?  it.  He  has  driven,  or  been  driven,  in  a  four-in- 
hand  from  Land's  End  to  John  o'  Q-oats,  and  has  probably 
seen  more  of  Britain  and  the  Britons  than  any  of  our 
Home  Secretaries. 

HIS    OUTDOOR    AMUSEMENTS. 

Travel  by  land  anJ  sea  that  brings  him  easily  and 
rapidly  to  the  centre  of  human  interest  is  set  down 
as  the  chief  outdoor  amusement  of  Mr.  Carnegie. 
Mr.  Carnegie  is  said  frankly  to  prefer  his  estate  at 
Skibo  to  the  Celestial  City:  — 

He  revels  in  the  glimpses  of  moor  and  sky  and  the  blue 
firth.  He  loves  his  trees  and  his  eardens.  It  is  not  exactly 
the  delip-ht  of  the  poet  in  the  beant^'  of  nature,  who  in 
eostnsv  declnres,  'My  Father  made  them  all."  M-.  Car- 
nee'e  fee's  that,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  a  comfort  to  him  to 
reflef"t  that,  if  God  made  them,  Andy  Carnegie  helped  to 
mind  them. 

He  never  smokes.  No  one  but  a  duke  or  a  king 
is  allowed  to  smoke  in  Skibo  Castle.  He  neither 
plays  cricket  nor  football ;  he  does  not  hunt.  He 
provides  grouse-shooting  only  for  his  guests.  He 
drives,  he  walks,  he  golfs,  he  fishes.  Such  are  his 
outdoor  amusements.  Skibo  is  a  great  open  air  toy, 
v.'ith  which  he  is  never  tired  of  playing. 


The  feature  of  McClure's  Magazine  for  Septem- 
ber is  the  set  of  gorgeous  colour  pictures,  finer  than 
anv  T  ever  remember  to  have  seen,  of  the  Grand 
Cafion,  Colorado  River,  in  Arizona.  They  are 
really  wonderful  specimens  r>f  colour-printing. 
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GERMANY  AND  MOROCCO. 

THE    NEW   FIELD    FOR    GERMAN    ENTERPRISE. 

In  the  September  issue  of  the  Deutsche  Rundschau 
Theodore  Fischer,  in  an  article  entitled  "  The 
Economic  Significance  of  Morocco,"  discusses  the 
future  possibilities  of  Morocco  from  the  German 
point  of  view. 

The  writer  tells  us  that  in  the  past  five  or  six 
years  Germany  has  been  recognising  the  economic 
significance  of  Morocco,  and  he  thinks  the  new  un- 
derstanding between  France  and  Germany  nromi.ses 
the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  that  country.  In  his  view 
German  enterprise  has  a  rich  future  in  store,  though 
the  initial  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  opening  up 
the  country  are  very  considerable. 

Morocco  is  described  as  a  very  inaccessible  coun- 
try, for  there  are  practically  no  harbours  there.  Ir. 
is  therefore  important  to  build  a  good  harbour  and 
s  make  a  railway  to  connect  it  with  the  capital.  In 
the  interior  the  mountains  make  the  country  difficult 
to  penetrate,  but  Morocco  must  be  put  into  connec- 
tion with  the  sea,  and  expensive  works  must  neces- 
sarily be  undertaken. 

THE  RESOURCES  OP  THE   COUNTRY. 

With  regard  to  the  resources  of  Morocco,  the 
writer  thinks  they  will  prove  of  immense  commercial 
value.  The  sea  fisheries  are  at  present  neglected, 
save  for  German  enterprise.  The  rivers  are  known 
to  contain  excellent  fish,  but  the  fish  is  at  present 
little  used.  Certain  regions  are  most  favourable  to 
agriculture,  and  the  writer  recommends  the  cultiva- 
tion of  grain  and  cotton,  but  even  there  artificial 
irrigation  would  be  necessary.  So  far  practically 
nothing  is  known  of  the  mineral  resources  of  Mo- 
rocco. 

The  trade  statistics  are  not  very  reliable,  but  in 
the  last  few  years  it  is  stated  that  England  has 
forty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  trade  of  the  country. 
France  comes  next  with  twenty-one  per  cent.,  and 
then  Germany  with  fifteen  pjer  cent.  Germany  will 
find  it  difficult  to  compete  with  England  and  France. 

ENGLAND    AND    FRANCE    AS    COMPETITORS. 

The  chief  advantages  which  England  enjoys  are 
the  cotton  industry  and  her  convenient  position  at 
Gibraltar.  Tea,  the  national  drink,  is  also  entirely 
in  English  hands.  France  supplies  nearly  all  the 
sugar,  and  all  German  attempts  with  sugar  have 
hitherto  failed.  Only  Belgium  may  be  said  to  com- 
pete with  France  for  the  trade  in  this  commodity. 

The  Germans  have  introduced  woollen  goods,  cof- 
fee, metal  wares,  chemicals,  paper,  etc.,  and  though 
German  trade  with  Morocco  is  more  important  than 
the  German  trade  with  East  Africa,  it  is  as  yet 
nothing  compared  with  the  future  it  may  have  in 
store. 


THE  MARVEL  OF  JAPANESE  EDUCATION. 

In  the  NationaL  Review  Mr.  E.  P.  Culverwell 
supplies  a  most  interesting  paper  on  Japanese  Edu- 
cation and  Character.  He  says  that  the  Japanese 
child  in  an  elementary  school  breakfasts  at  six,  and 
stays  at  school  from  seven  till  twelve.  These  five 
hours  are  broken  by  gymnastics  and  play.  Sunday 
is  a  whole  holiday,  Saturday  is  a  half-holiday,  a 
fortnight  in  mid-winter,  a  week  in  April  and  the 
month  of  August.  The  children  in  their  play  do 
everything  but  guarrel.  An  English  teacher,  after 
two  years'  experience,  reports  that  he  never  saw 
Japanese  schoolboys  quarrel.  There  is  at  least  one 
school  journey  in  the  year,  when  everything  that  can 
be  taught  is  taught.  There  is  no  corporal  punish- 
ment. No  Japanese  teacher  ever  loses  his  temper 
without  being  disgraced.  The  pupils'  mental  atti- 
tude is  earnestness.  The  English  schoolboy's  fashion 
of  despising  school  tasks  is  unknown.  Children  of 
all  classes,,  rich  and  poor,  go  together  to  the  same 
school.  All  classes  in  Japan  are  characterised  by 
extraordinary  courtesy  of  action  and  speech.  There 
are  a  few  honorary  prizes,  for  "  the  precepts  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  are  far  more  faithfully  ob- 
served in  Japan  than  in  those  nations  of  Christen- 
dom which  profess  to  recognise  their  Divine  autho^ 
rity  " ;  for  duty,  not  self-advancement,  is  the  motive 
appealed  to.  But  loan  scholarships  are  given,  the 
student  promising  to  repay  them  afterwards  for  the 
benefit  of  another  student.  Gymnastics  are  carefully 
taught,  parrot  memory  is  discouraged. 

Morals  are  taught  two  hours  a  week  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  one  hour  a  week  in  the  secondary^ 
schools.  Moral  maxims  are  illustrated  by  deeds  of 
history  or  actions  of  private  men.  These  stories  are 
not  tales  of  triumphant  strength  and  conquest,  but 
of  self-effacement.  The  nearest  approach  to  them 
in  Christian  teaching  would  be  the  stories  of  the 
martyrs,  but  to  the  Japanese  mind  the  martyr's  hope 
of  reward  in  heaven  would  rob  the  act  of  virtue. 
This  force  of  self-control  and  self-effacement  is 
rooted  in  public  opinion,  habit  and  patriotism.  Of 
religious  enthusiasm  there  seems  to  be  none.  A  class 
of  children  in  1892,  asked  what  was  their  dearest 
wish,  wrote,  "  To  be  allowed  to  die  for  our  beloved 
Emperor."  The  Emperor  is  an  abstraction  put  in 
the  place  for  God  reserved  in  our  minds.  The  writer 
adds  a  note  to  say  that  since  Western  education  has 
passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  missionaries  Chris- 
tianity has  been  practically  at  a  standstill  in  Japan. 

Progress — a  term  of  widely  varying  application 
and  still  more  piebald  associations— is  discussed  in 
the  Positivist  Review  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Bridges.  His 
historical  analysis  concludes  with  the  remark:  "The 
end  we  set  before  us — the  end  which  constitutes 
progress — is  the  permanent  preponderance  of  social 
feeling  over  self-love.  Progress  means  that  we  live 
by,  and  for.  Family,  Country,  Humanity." 
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GERMAN   WORKMEN'S   SECRETARIATES. 

In  the  Economic  Journal  Mr.  W.  H.  Dawson  de- 
scribes the  German  workmen's  secretariates,  which 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  Trade  Union  Poor  Man's 
Lawyer.     He  says:  — 

It  is  the  primary  object  of  the  Geimau  secretariates  to 
give  advice  upon  all  the  laws  which  specially  concern  the 
working  classes,  and  above  all  the  insurance  laws  (sickness, 
accident,  and  old  age  and  invalidity),  the  factory  laws,  the 
sanitary  laws,  the  laws  governing  the  relations  of  landlord 
and  tenant,  of  debtor  and  creditor,  tlie  laws  on  poor  relief 
and  maintenance,  the  occupation  law  (Gewerbeordnung),  the 
commercial  law,  the  conciliation  and  arbitration  laws,  not 
to  speak  of  administrative  regulations  and  ordinances  of 
every  kind  enforced  by  Empire,  State,  province,  and  muni- 
cipality. 

The  secretaries  are  hond-fide  working  men,  elected 
by  their  fellows.  They  must  surely  possess  a  power 
of  -acquiring  much  knowledge  of  the  law.  Mr.  Daw- 
son thus  recalls  the  origin  of  this  post  of  Labour 
Adviser:  — 

The  first  Workmen's  Secretariate  of  the  German  type  was 
that  founded  at  Nuremberg  in  1894,  after  three  years  of 
preliminary  work.  It  opened  its  doors  with  a  general  offer, 
not  only  to  the  organised  working  classes,  but  to  the 
townfolk  at  large,  to  impart  information  gratuitously  upon 
all  questions  of  labour  law,  of  civil  and  political  right,  in 
a,  word,  upon  every  relationship  in  which  citizens  stand 
to  each  other,  towards  society,  and  towards  the  State. 
During  the  first  year  6839  inquirers  sought  advice  or  help, 
but  by  the  year  1902  the  number  had  increased  to  17,707. 
From  the  first  the  experiment  was  a  great  success,  and  it 
was  quickly  imitated  by  other  towns,  until  at  the  present 
time  sixty  of  these  Secretariates  are  in  operation,  and  many 
more  are  contemplated.  Everywhere  they  are  maintained 
by  the  combined  labour  organisations  of  a  town  or  district, 
which  levy  special  contributions  from  their  members  for 
the  purpose.  Originally  their  basis  was  a  very  broad  one, 
and  their  services  were  offered  indiscriminately  to  the 
organised  workers  and  the  public  generally.  Gradually, 
however,  a  feeling  has  grown  up  unfavourable  to  the  policy 
of  the  "  open  door,"  and  some  of  the  Secretariates  now 
restrict  their  help  to  Trade  Unionists  or  to  persons  "  in- 
capable of  organisation,"  among  whom  are  counted  women 
generally,   apprentices,  and  orphans. 

The  secretaries  are  chary  of  litigation.  Mr.  Daw- 
son finds  the  best  proof  of  success  in  the  fact  that 
since  April  ist,  1903,  there  has  been  established  in 
Berlin  a  Central  Workers'  Secretariate.  This  is  re- 
presentative both  of  the  entire  body  of  trade  unions 
in  the  Empire  and  of  all  the  local  secretariates.  It 
is  maintained  and  controlled  by  the  General  Com- 
mittee of  Trade  Unions. 


GLIMPSES  OF   INDUSTRIAL  JAPAN. 

Mr.  Charles  Albertson,  in  the  Engineering  Maga- 
zine, describes  the  private  dockyards  and  ship-build- 
ing plants  of  Japan.  In  so  doing  he  supplies  in- 
teresting glimpses  of  various  sides  of  Japanese  in- 
dustry. For  example,  the  Mitsu  Bishi  Dockyard 
and  Engine  Works  near  Nagasaki,  in  order  to  obtain 
enough  satisfactory  men,  have  conducted  a  school 
for  five  years.  About  200  boys  are  taught  there. 
Fifty  boys  enter  each  year,  beside  100  apprentices. 
The  school  is  free  to  anyone  who  cares  to  enter. 
The  company  has  a  hospital,  with  a  corps  of  phy- 
sicians who  treat  the  employes  free  of  expense.  Since 
1897  the  company  has  had  in  operation  a  combined 


pensions  and  insurance  system,  employe  and  em- 
ployer contributing  equal  amounts  monthly.  A  sav- 
ings bank  is  in  operation,  with  literal  interest  and 
bonus  added  by  the  company. 

NOBLES  ENTERING  INDUSTRY. 

At  the  head  of  the  Iwasaki  Dockyard  Company, 
Kobe,  is  Mr.  K.  Matsukata,  a  son  of  the  ex-Premier, 
Count  Matsukata  :  — 

To  find  a  man  of  this  type  enijaged  in  business  enterprise 
only  goes  to  show  the  immense  change  that  has  taken  place 
in  Japan  within  the  last  forty  years.  Previous  to  that 
time  the  better  class  Japanese  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  business,  and  the  merchants  were  not  looked  upon 
with  favour.  At  the  present  time  the  change  is  complete, 
and  business  is  an  honourable  profession  with  men  of  all 
ranks.  The  coming  of  the  higher  class  Japanese  into  busi- 
ness has  brought  in  the  much-needed  higher  ideals  as  to 
commercial   methods   and  honesty. 

This  company  sends  every  year  in  regular  rotation 
one  of  its  engineers  to  study  the  best  designs,  tools, 
and  manner  of  working  in  Europe  and  America.  The 
business  methods  of  the  world  are  studied  in  the 
same  way.  This  company  was  the  first  in  Japan  to 
build  vessels  for  export. 

OLD-WORLD  LINK  BETWEEN  MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Of  the  Yokohama  Dock  Company,  the  writer  says 
that :  — 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  there  are  no  regularly  organised 
labour  unions,  but  the  old  time  customs,  which  are  very 
l>owerful,  and  sometimes  deeply  felt,  have  to  be  regarded 
very  carefully.  Ordinarily,  however,  the  workmen  are  fairly 
just  in  their  requests,  and  are  not  troublesome.  They  feel 
that  they  belong  to  the  company  and  to  its  ofBcers.  In 
fact,  one  might  almost  say  they  feel  that  a  part  of  the 
company  belongs  to  them.  Really  they  seem  to  take  pride 
in  being  a  part  of  the  works,  which  increases  witli  the 
length  of  their  service,  and  this  feeling  is  not  without 
reason,  because  the  men  are  kindly  treated,  and  seldom 
discharged  even  when  work  gets  scarce.  When  once  dis- 
charged there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  them  back 
again.  Here,  as  everywhere  and  in  every  condition  in 
Japan,  the  old  feeling  of  master  and  servant  still  remains 
to  an  extent  so  much  greater  than  in  our  own  country  that 
it  is  hardly  conceivable  by  us. 

OLD-WORLD    IRREGULARITY. 

Another  remarkable  feature  mentioned  by  the 
writer  among  the  Japanese  labourers  is  the  "  Don't- 
care  fashion  in  which  they  look  upon  the  necessity 
of  regular  attendance  at  work  "  :  — 

The  Osaka  Iron  Works,  for  instance,  can  secure  the  daily 
presence  of  only  about  90  per  cent,  of  their  employes.  Tlie 
other  10  per  cent,  think  they  are  sick,  or  imagine  some 
friend  is  unwell,  or  they  are  off  on  a  lark  by  themselves 
or  a  picnic  with  their  families,  or  they  are  taking  a  com- 
fortable loaf,  or  perhaps  have  earned  so  much  money  that 
they  of  necessity  must  see  it  all  spent,  or  they  just  simply 
and  plainly  want  a  day  or  two  off.  At  any  rate,  fully  10 
per  cent,  are  absent  daily,  and  the  idea  that  thej'  are 
affecting  adversely  their  employer's  interests  never  once 
enters  their  heads.  They  have  constitutionally  and  abso- 
lutely no  regard  for  regular  attendance.  Such  a  condition 
would  not  be  tolerated  for  an  instant  in  this  country,  but 
in  Japan  it  cannot  be  helped. 


There  is  not  much  in  the  October  Idler,  beyond 
rather  a  commonplace  mountaineering  article  by  Mr. 
E.  E.  Stock,  which  takes  one  over  exceedingly  old 
ground  in  Switzerland. 
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THE  LOVE   OF   NATURE:   WHAT   IT   IS. 

Recent  return  from  holiday  excursion  may  incline 
readers  to  receive  with  more  open  heart  the  pleasant 
little  homily  which  appears  in  Cornhill  under  the 
title  "  From  a  College  Window."  There  is  a  cer- 
tain sweet  penstveness,  not  without  shrewdness, 
which  makes  these  monthly  reflections  a  very 
pleasant  change  from  the  ordinary  type  of  magazine 
article.     The  writer  says:  — 

I  would  have  everj'one  who  cares  to  establish  a  wise 
economy  of  life  and  joy  cultivate,  by  all  means  in  his 
power,  a  sympathy  with  and  a  delight  in  nature.  We  tend, 
in  this  age  of  ours,  when  communication  is  so  easy  and 
rapid,  when  the  daily  paper  brings  the  whole  course  of  the 
world  into  our  secluded  libraries,  to  be  too  busy,  too 
much  preoccupied,  to  value  excit-ement  above  tranquillity, 
and  interest  above  peace.  It  is  good  for  us  all  to  be  much 
alone,  not  to  fly  from  society,  but  resolutely  to  determine 
that  we  will  not  be  dependent  upon  it  for  our  comfort.  I 
would  have  all  busy  people  make  times  in  their  lives  when, 
at  the  cost  of  some  amusement,  and  paying  the  price  per- 
haps of  a  little  melancholy,  they  should  try  to  be  alone 
with  nature  and  tlieir  own  hearts.  They  should  try  to 
realise  the  quiet  unwearying  life  that  manifests  itself  in 
field  and  wood.  They  should  wander  alone  in  solitary 
places,  where  the  hazel-hidden  stream  makes  music,  and 
the  bird  sings  out  of  the  heart  of  the  forest;  in  meadows 
where  the  flowers  grow  brightly,  or  through  the  copse, 
purple  with  bluebells  or  starred  with  anemones;  or  thej' 
may  climb  the  crisp  turf  of  the  down,  and  see  the  wonderful 
world  lie  spread  out  beneath  their  feet,  with  some  clus- 
tering town  ■"  smouldering  and  glittering  "  in  the  distance, 
or  lie  upon  the  cliff-top.  with  the  fields  of  waving  wheat 
behind,  and  the  sea  spread  out  like  a  wrinkled  marble 
floor  in  front;   or  walk  on  the  sand  beside  the  falling  waves. 

I  will  go  further,  and  say  that  a  man  who  does  not  wish 
to  do  these  things  is  shutting  one  of  tiie  doors  of  his 
spirit,  a  door  through  which  manv  sweet  and  true  things 
come  in.  "  (Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,"  said  long  ago 
One  whom  we  profess  to  follow  as  our  guide  and  Master. 
And  a  quiet  receptiveness,  an  openness  of  eye,  a  simple 
readiness  to  take  in  these  gentle  impressions  is,  I  believe 
with  all  my  heart,  of  the  essence  of  true  wisdom.  We  have 
all  of  UB  our  work  to  do  in  the  world;  but  we  have  our 
lesson  to  learn  as  well. 

"A    CALL    FEOM    WITHOUT." 

The  writer  is  careful  to  guard  the  intrinsic  purity 
and  unselfishness  of  this  sympathy  with  Nature:  — 

There  is  a  well-known  passage  in  a  brilliant  modern 
satire  where  a  trenchant  satirist  declares  that  he  has 
tracked  all  human  emotions  to  their  lair,  and  has  dis- 
covered that  they  all  consist  of  some  dilution  of  primal 
and  degrading  instincts.  But  the  pure  and  passionless  love 
of  natural  beauty  can  have  nothing  that  is  acquisitive  or 
reproductive  about  it.  There  is  no  physical  instinct  to 
which  it  can  be  referred ;  it  arouses  no  sense  of  proprietor- 
ship; it  cannot  be  connected  with  any  impulse  for  self- 
preservation.  If  it  were  merely  aroused  b.v  tranquil,  com- 
fortable amenities  of  scene,  it  might  be  referable  to  tlie 
general  sense  of  well-being,  and  of  contented  life  under 
pleasant  conditions.  But  it  is  aroused  just  as  strongly  by 
prospects  that  are  inimical  to  life  and  comfort,  lashing 
storms,  inaccessible  peaks,  desolate  moors,  wild  sunsets, 
foaming  seas.  It  is  a  sense  of  wonder,  of  mystery;  it 
arouses  a  strange  and  yearning  desire  for  we  know  not 
what;  very  often  a  rich  melancholy  attends  it  which  is 
yet  not  painful  or  sorrowful,  but  heightens  and  intensifies 
the  siarnificance,  the  value  of  life.  I  do  not  know  how  to 
interpret  it,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  call  from  without, 
a  beckoning  of  some  large  and  loving  power  to  the  soul. 
The  primal  instincts  of  which  I  have  spoken  all  tend  to 
concentrate  the  mind  upon  itself,  to  strengthen  it  for  a 
selfish  part;  but  the  beauty  of  nature  seems  to  be  a  call  to 
the  spirit  to  come  forth,  like  the  voice  which  summoned 
Lazarus  from  the  rock-hewn  sepulchre.  It  bids  us  to  be- 
lieve that  our  small  identities,  our  limited  desires  do  not 
say  the  last  word  for  us,  but  that  there  is  something 
larger  and  stronger  outside,  in  which  we  may  claim  a 
share. 

I  always  feel  that  the  instinct  for  beauty  is  perhaps  the 
surest  indication  of  some  essence  of  immortality  in  the 
soul;  and  indeed  there  are  moments  when  it  gives  one  the 
sense  of  pre-exist«nce,  the  feeling  that  one  has  loved  these 
fair  things  in  a  reeion  that  is  further  back  even  than  the 
beginnings  of  consciousness. 


POOR   INDIA: 

so  BADLY  HANDICAPPED  BY  NATURE  ! 

In  the  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine  Mr.  Came- 
ron Morrison  calls  attention  to  some  geographical 
peculiarities  of  the  Indian  peninsula.  He  enume- 
rates quite  a  host  of  disadvantages  under  which  our 
great  dependency  labours.  First  of  all,  its  coast 
line  is  short — the  shortest  of  any  important  country 
bordering  the  ocean.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  inlet 
in  its  five  thousand  miles  of  coast.  Its  inland  regions 
are  thus  far  removed  from  the  sea.  Mr.  Morrison 
puts  this  drawback  vividly  by  saying:  — 

The  great  Indo-Gangetic  plain,  stretching  across  the  con- 
tinent from  the  Arabian  Sea  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  is  one 
of  the  wealthiest  and  most  fertile  regions  of  the  earth's 
surface.  Yet  it  might  well  be  open  to  question  whether,  if 
the  continent  were  sunk  sufficiently  to  flood  the  whole  of 
this  immense  valley  (and  at  no  part  is  it  more  than  800 
feet  above  sea-level),  the  gain  to  India,  in  thus  having  a 
great  area  of  the  "  unharvested  sea "  intersecting  her  land 
area,  would  not  compensate  for  the  loss  of  thousands  of 
square  miles   of   cultivated   soil. 

The  few  inlets  are  too  shallow  part  of  the  year 
and  mere  marsh  the  other  part.  The  delta  of  the 
Ganges  turns  out  to  be  a  waste  of  water-logged 
sandbanks,  with  but  one  opening,  the  Hugli  Es- 
tuary, practicable  for  ocean  traffic.  Nor  has  India, 
says  Mr.  Morrison,  been  any  better  treated  in  the 
way  of  islands.  Furthermore,  there  are  no  inland 
seas  for  the  development  of  internal  commerce.  This 
lack  of  means  of  transit  is  further  aggravated  by 
the  mountain  ranges,  useful  for  defence  purposes, 
but  a  barrier  to  commerce.     He  says:  — 

The  amount  of  merchandise  sent  into  and  coming  from 
Thibet  during  a  year  does  not  equal  that  carried  in  one 
voyage  by  a  single  P.  and  O.  liner,  and  the  total  trans- 
frontier trade  of  India  is  well  under  5  per  cent,  of  that 
passing  through  the  few  ports  on  the  coast.  One  of  the 
anomalies  of  the  working  of  our  Indian  Empire  is  that  the 
splendid  country  of  Burma  is  virtually  cut  off,  on  the  land 
side,  from  the  contiguous  districts  of  India  by  the  great 
masses  of  impenetrable  and  unexplored  mountains  stretch- 
ing from  the  confines  of  Upper  Assam  to  the  termination 
of  the  Arakan  Yomas  at  Cape  Negrais. 

In  the  matter  of  rivers  India  might  seem  to  be 
comparatively  well  off.  But  the  appearance  is  de- 
ceptive. The  great  rivers  neither  drain  nor  water 
the  land  through  which  they  pass.  They  are  rather 
great  aqueducts  from  the  Himalayas  to  the  sea.  The 
Indus  in  dry  weather  is  a  network  of  shallow  chan- 
nels and  mud  islands.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Ganges  and  the  Brahmaputra,  the  Indian  river  is 
rather  a  natural  drain  for  the  monsoon  rains.  The 
silt  brought  down  by  the  rivers  is  spread  along  the 
shore,  resulting  in  a  belt  of  shoal  water  lying  all 
round  the  coast :  — 

Thus,  from  Bombay  on  the  west  coast  to  Calcutta,  there 
is  not  more  than  one  natural  harbour,  and  even  Madras, 
which  has  spent  lacs  and  lacs  on  its  concrete  breakwaters, 
has  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  the  fairway  clear. 


The  Quiver  gives  an  illustrated  account  of  one  of 
the  London  Settlements — ^Mansfield  House,  in  Can- 
ning Town,  lately  managed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Bruce 
Wallace. 
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THE   CAPE  TO   CAIRO   RAILWAY. 

Mr.  J.  Hartley  Knight  writes  in  the  Engineering 
Magazine  on  the  "  Recent  Progress  of  the  Cape  to 
Cairo  Railway  "  The  idea  and  the  phrase  he  attri- 
butes to  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  and  though  the  scheme 
owed  much  to  the  powerful  personality  of  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes,  it  has  not,  he  says,  suffered  in  any  way 
through  his  death.  The  Southern  line  is  a  good 
many  miles  beyond    Kalomo,   and  well  on  the  way 


It  is  the  highest — 420  feet— in  the  world,  and  it  was  buili 
in  the  shortest  time  recorded  for  such  a  work— viz.,  nine- 
teen ween.8.  Sir  Ciiarles  Metcalfe  also  cla.med  that  no  other 
bridge  of  its  size  and  capacity  had  ever  been  built  s. 
cheaply.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  bridge  is  still  incoii. 
plete,  some  50,000  rivets  having  yet  to  be  hammered  ii 
before  the  fitiishiner  touches  can  be  made.  The  brijge  was 
designed  by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  consulting  engineer  in 
Africa  of  the  Rho  esia  Railways,  Limited,  and  Mr.  G.  A. 
Hobson,  M.Inst.  CE.,  of  the  firm  of  Si-  Douglas  Pox  and 
Partners,  the  same  company's  consulting  engineers  in  Lon- 
don. The  work  of  construction  was  under  the  immediate 
charge  of  Mr.  G.  C.  Imbault,  who  had  with  him  a  staff  of 
English  bridge-build«»r8,  which  never  exceer'ed  twenty-five 
men  and  about  one  hundred  native  labourers.    This  gentle- 
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Th2   Zambesi  Railway  Bt'iigs   at  the  Victoria   Falls  in  course  of  Construction. 

The  view  is  taken  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  gorge.  On  the  further  side  of  the  river,  just  out  of  sight,  is  the 
forest  which  has  grown  up  owing  to  the  incessant  spray  which  falls  upon  the  south  side  of  the  chasm  into  which 
the  Zambezi   plunges.     Underneath   the   cantilever   is   stretched  a  safety  netting. 


to  Rhodesia  Broken  Hill,  the  next  great  stage  to  the 
terminus  on  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika. 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  is  quoted  as  saying  that  Provi- 
dence was  very  kind  to  the  projectors  in  placing 
coalfields  at  Wankie  and  a  rich  ro|)per  region  at 
Broken  Hill. 

THE   HIGHEST   BRIDGE   IN   THE   WORLD. 

The  Victoria  Falls  Bridge,  which  has  just  been 
opened  by  the  British  A.ssociation,  is  thus  de- 
scribed :  — 


man  practically  superintended  the  construction  of  the 
bridge  at  Darlington,  where  it  was  made  by  the  Cleveland 
Bridge  and  Enginee  ing  Company,  ana  also  its  erection 
across  the  Zambesi.  The  total  length  of  the  bridge  is  650 
feet,  of  which  the  central  span  accounts  for  500  feet  be- 
tween the  pin  centres  on  the  two  banks,  the  balance  being 
made  up  of  two  short  spans.  The  g  eat  centre  span  rises 
in  a  graceful  paraoolic  arch  to  the  centre,  the  spring  of 
which  starts  from  the  bases  of  the  main  booms.  The  ver- 
tical rise  to  the  crown  is  90  feet.  The  main  span  is  made 
of  twenty  bays,  each  25  feet  long;  and  lateral  stability  waa 
secured  by  a  wide  spread  at  the  feet  of  the  bridge.  At  the 
rail  level  the  distance  between  girder  ce-tre  is  27  feet  6 
inches,  whereas  at  the  bases  the  wiith  between  nin  centres 
is  50  feet.  The  roadway  projects  bevond  the  side  girderg 
so  as  to  allow  a  clear  30  feet  between  parapes.  The 
bridge  is  of  steel,  and  as  it  is  coated  with  grey  paint  it  is 
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rendered  as  invisible  as  possible  against  the  cloud  of 
spray — "  the  smoke  that  sounds,"  as  the  natives  call  it — 
that  rises  from  the  Falls,  and  the  undue  obtrusion  on  the 
landscape  which  so  many  feared  has  thus  been  obviated. 

BBIDGE-BUILDING  AS  BY  CLOCKWOEK. 

The  most  difficult  work  was  at  the  begi-niiiiig,  in 
securing  a  firm  basis  on  the  rock :  — 

"Once  we  began  to  build  the  arch  outwards  from  either 
bank,"  said  Mr.  Hobson,  "everything  was  plain  sailing, 
and  the  work  went  on  with  the  smoothness  and  regularity 
of  clockwork."  80  caretully  had  the  whole  thing  been 
thought  out  that,  the  two  ends  of  the  bridge,  which  was 
built  from  both  sides  of  tlie  gorge  simultaneously,  met  so 
exactly  that  there  was  not  a  difference  between  them  of 
even  an  eighth  of  an  inch.  Tlie  actual  erection  of  the 
bridge  commenced  on  October,  1904,  and  the  girders  were 
joined  on  April  1,  1905. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  construction  of  the 
railway  bridge  at  Victoria  Fails  is  the  huge  net  hung 
below  the  growing  bridge,  for  the  purpo.se  of  catch- 
ing workmen  and  tools  that  miglit  drop  from  the 
bridge.  While  the  bridge  was  building  the  railway 
to  Kalomo  went  on  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
a  day.  Between  Kalomo  and  Broken  Hill,  a  dis 
tance  of  260  miles,  the  only  ])ractical  engineering 
difficulty  is  a  bridge  some  1700  feet  long  which  will 
have  to  be  constructed  over  the  River  Kafue. 

THE  EXTENSION   NORTHWARD. 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  said  to  the  writer:  — 

My  own  opinion  is  that  in  the  future  there  will  probably 
be  two  lines  running  from  Broken  Hill— one  going  up 
through  the  Conso  Free  State  to  Lake  Chad  and  right 
through  French  territory,  coming  out  perhaps  at  Algiers 
or  some  other  place  on  the  north  coast;  the  other  coming 
up  through  German  East  Africa  and  ultimately  joining  up 
with  Khartoum  ani  Cairo. 

Broken  Hill  is  1984  miles  from  Capetown.  Mr. 
Rhodes  preferred  the  water  route  by  Lake  Tangan- 
yika. Sir  Charles  prefers  the  railway  line  by  the 
side,  but  whether  Germany  will  i)ermit  of  the  latter 
is  doubtful.  As  to  the  northern  section,  the  writer 
reports  little  change.  Lord  Cromer,  while  approving 
the  rail  and  river  transit,  thinks  the  whole  route  by 
rail  commercially  impossible. 

PROSPECTS. 

Of  the  Rhodesian  section,  the  writer  stales  that 
the  percentage  of  expenditure  to  receipts  was  in 
1903-4  75.8,  the  previous  year  61.3.  He  concludes 
his  optimistic  sketch  by  saying :  — 

When  the  denression  under  which  South  Africa  is  still 
labouring  is  removed,  and  the  waters  of  the  Victoria  Falls 
are  "  harnessed  "  for  elect'-ical  production,  it  is  onlv  reason- 
able to  assume  that  the  Rhodesian  railways  will  be  wo  ked 
at  considerablv  less  cost,  and  that  the  net  revenue  will 
be  pronortionately  greater.  At  the  present  rate  of  pro- 
gress the  next  five  vears  should  see  some  wonderful  de- 
velopraeits  in  the  African  railway  wo'ld,  and,  sneaking 
personally,  I  shall  be  ver"  a-reatly  snrprisei  indeed  if  by 
that  time  the  Oane-to-Cairo  Railway  is  not  within  a  stone's 
throw,  as  the  saying  is,  of  Lake  Tanganyika. 


In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  is  published  a  paper  by 
Henry  Timrod  on  a  theory  of  poetry,  which  is 
critical  of  Poe's  ideas.  He  finds  in  the  feelings 
awakened  by  certain  moods  of  mind  when  we  stand 
in  the  piesence  of  truth,  beauty,  and  power,  what 
we  all  agree  to  call  poetry. 


EDUCATIONAL  EXPENDITURE:   THE   NEED  FOR 
INQUIRY. 

Mr.  Balfour's  promise  of  an  Inter-Departmental 
Committee  to  in(juire  into  the  expenditure  on  public 
education  lends  importance  to  the  paper  in  the 
University  Review  by  Mr.  W.  M.  J.  Williams  on 
"Expenditure  on  Education:  the  Need  for  an  In- 
([uiry."  The  total  expended  on  education,  science, 
and  art  in  1904-5  was  ;^i5,795,538,  and  in  1905-6 
;^i6,328,947.  Of  the  amount  spent  by  the  Board 
of  Education  the  following  account  i?  given:  — 

1905-6.  1906-7. 

£  £, 

A — Administration    169.322  165,487 

B — Inspection    and    Examination    259,919  259,349 

C— Grants  to   Public  Elementary   Schools, 

etc 10,951,104  10,688,400 

D — Grants    to    Training    of    Teachers    and 

Pupil    Teachers,    etc 479,843  385.795 

E — Grants   to  Secondary  Schools   242,500  216,500 

F— Expenditure    on    other    added    Schools 

'    and    Classes    410,740  381,145 

G— Royal    College    of   Science,    London    ...  22,723  21 659 

H— Royal   College  of  Art  12,443  12,196 

I— Museums    and    Circulation    59,972  61,041 

K — Works  and  Furniture,   South   Kensing- 
ton     28,861  29,746 

L  -Geological    Museum    3,755  3,862 

M— Geological      Survey      of      the      United 

Kingdom    17,833  17,075 

N— Committee   on    Sol  ir    P)iyf^i(s    1831  1,771 

Gross    Total      £12,660,816    £12,244,026 

Of  these  various  departments  and  sub-depart- 
ments, and  of  the  methods  on  which  the  grants  are 
awarded,  the  writer  says:  — 

The  enumeration  reminds  us  of  the  building  up,  gradually 
and  conflictinglv,  of  our  public  wo  k  in  education— to  call 
it  a  system  might  challenge  contradiction;  it  points  in  par- 
ticular to  the  essentially  patchy  nature  of  the  grants  by 
which  the  State's  contribution  to  education  is  made.  Is  it 
possible  to  improve  this  method  of  granting  State  assist- 
ance? Popular  opinion  affirms  tliat  improvement  is  pos- 
sible, and  demands  a  change.  Inspection  of  the  various 
grants  confirms  the  popular  imnression,  though  possibly 
for  very  different  reasons.  The  inter-relation  of  the  capita- 
tion, the  fee,  and  the  aid  grants  is  ripe  for  attention.  And 
does  not  the  case  of  those  districts  which  have  long  been 
found  poor  in  proportion  to  population  require  a  repair  of 
the  wong  done  to  them  by  the  present  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  the  aid  grant?  Perhaps  it  may  be  found  that 
it  w'll  be  possible  to  reduce  the  confusion  of  grants,  and 
to  give  relief  to  certain  localities,  by  making  the  local 
contribution  always  and  everywhere  a  certain  poundage 
according  to  the  proportion  of  population  and  assessment 
of  property. 

THE    CASE    IN   IRELAND. 

In  the  North  American  Revieiv  Mr.  Michael 
McDonnell  describes  the  state  of  primary  education 
in  Ireland,  and  concludes  with  the  following  para- 
graphs, which  make  out  an  even  stronger  case  for 
inquiry  than  in  England  and  Wales:  — 

The  National  Board  in  Ireland  is  composed  of  unpaid 
Commissioners,  who  can  in  no  sense  be  called  e-'ucational 
exnerts,  and  who  are  not  in  any  wav  responsible  to  the 
public  in  the  manner  that  the  Enarlish  Board  of  Education 
is  responsible,  throuch  its  Parliamentarv  Secretary.  There 
fs  no  connection  between  the  National  Board  and  those  of 
Intcmediate  Education  or  of  Technical  Instr'Ttion,  and  so 
no  means  is  in  existence  bv  which  clevfer  child  en  can  be 
passed  on   from  tre  National  to  the  higher  schools. 

TVe  wa9*e  of  nizblif  mo'-ey  resultina'  from  the  in''epen- 
de"oe  of  these  three  Boards  may  best  be  shown  in  tabular 
form:  — 

Out  of.  every  20s.   s-iven  as  Exchequer  aid  to  Education: 
In  Ena-iand  and  Wales  178.  eoes  to  education;   3s.  goes 
to    administration   and   inspection. 
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In  Scotland  16s.  2d.  goes  to  education;   3s.  lOd.  goes  to 

administration  and  inspection. 
In  Ireland  13s.  6d.   goes  to   education;   6s.   6d    goes   to 
administration  and  inspection. 
From  these  figures  one  can  draw  a  not  very  edifying  con- 
clusion,   namely,    that,    in    educational    matters    public    ex- 
travagance   is    in    inverse    ratio    to    the    prosperity    of    the 
country.    In   Ireland  the   total   cost  for   administration   and 
inspection   under   the   three   Boards    is    £120,000,    the    similar 
charge   on   Scotland   exactly   half   that   sum;    and   yet   Scot- 
land prides  herself  on  her  education,  and  Ireland  is  taunted 
with   her  illiteracy. 

A    SIMILAR    PEOBLEM    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Impecunious  local  authorities  which  are  unable  to 
meet  the  burden  of  the  ever-heightening  standard  of 
modern  education  are  not  in  England  alone.  They 
are  actually  to  be  found  in  the  Paradise  of  popular 
education  known  as  the  United  States.  In  the 
Arena  Dr.  Agnes  Valentine  Kelley  brings  to  light 
the  startling  fact  that  in  several  of  the  Southern 
States  8o,ooo  children  are  passing  the  educable 
limit  every  year,  and  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  these 
children  are  not  in  school.  The  States,  notably 
Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  are  poor. 
The  Governments  are  unable  to  find  education  for 
their  people,  especially  in  the  rural  and  outlying 
districts.  Miss  Kelley  says  that  she  knows  a  num- 
ber of  places  from  twenty  to  fifty  miles  square 
where  no  schoolhouses  of  any  kind  can  be  found. 
Many  of  these  communities  "  are  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  voluntary  service  of  chance  city  visitors." 
To  meet  this  terrible  need  Miss  Kelley  proposes  to 
herself  the  task  of  building  one  hundred  plain 
schoolhouses  in  Louisiana  and  Alabama,  and  asks 
for  voluntary  subscriptions.  She  thinks  that  more 
schoolhouses  would  help  to  solve  the  race  problem 
of  the  South.  To  learn  that  so  large  a  number  of 
the  Southern  population  is  without  schooling  or 
schoolhouses  will  come  as  an  eye-opener  to  many 
English  educationists. 


AMERICAN   FAILURE   IN    PORTO   RICO. 

In  the  /Vortk  American  Review  General  Roy  Stone 
writes  strongly  on  "  Our  Failure  in  Porto  Rico." 
He  begins  his  article  by  citing  the  following  start- 
ling statements :  — - 

"San  Francisco,  November  5th.— Santiago  Igleeias,  repre- 
sentative from  Porto  Eico,  addressed  the  delegates  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labour  to-day,  and  said  that  the 
condition  of  the  workmen  in  his  native  land  was  worse 
under  the  present  regime  than  under  that  when  Spain  was 
in  power.  He  averred  that  600  Porto  Ricans  died  each 
month  from  starvation."— A'eic  York  Times,  November  26th, 
1904. 

"  A  responsible  contractor  of  San  Juan  quotes  common 
labour  at  30  cents  per  day  of  eleven  hours,  and  mechanics 
at  one  dol.,  and  adds:  'Labourers  are  so  hard  up  vou  can 
get  any  amount  of  them.  They  will  have  little  or  'nothing 
to  do,  now  that  the  coffee  crop  is  gathered  (November)  till 
next  August,  when  it  begins  again.'  "—The  Expansionist,  Feb- 
ruary,  1902. 

"I  have  found  many  thousands  of  people  out  of  work 
and  in  distress  ...  an  army  of  idle  workmen." — Ur. 
Samitsl   Gompers,   1906. 

"  Value  of  merchandise  exported  from  Porto  Eico  for  two 
years  before  the  American  occupation,  36,051,632  dols. ;  same 
for  two  years  after  occupation,  16,769,040  dols." 

The  reasons  of  this  lamentable  contrast  to  the 
high  hopes  with  which  the  United  States  set  out  to 


deliver  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  are  then  detailed 
by  General  Stone.  It  is  all  due,  he  says,  to  the 
Foraker  Law,  which  was  conceived  in  a  spirit  of 
anti-trust  panic.  It  forbids  any  corporation  to  buy 
or  sell  real  estate  in  Porto  Rico,  or  to  own  or  con- 
trol over  500  acres  of  land  for  any  agricultural  pur- 
pose whatever.  Nor  can  any  shareholder  in  one  agri- 
cultural corporation  be  a  shareholder  in  anothe- 
agricultural  corporation.  The  consequent  absence  ot 
capital  is  checking  the  growth  of  Porto  Rico.  Never- 
theless Mr.  Stone  believes  that  were  these  restric- 
tions relaxed,  the  future  of  Porto  Rico  is  assured. 
He  says:  — 

Whenever  the  people  of  the  island  are  well  employed  and 
properly  fed,  and  their  misery  thus  ceases  to  afflict  the 
traveller,  and  when  better  accommodations  are  provided 
for  travel,  better  steamers,  railroads,  and  hotels,  Porto 
Eico  will  become  a  winter  resort  for  Americans  and  Euro- 
peans for  pleasure  and  health.  Its  foreign  aspect,  its 
matchless  scenery — a  combination  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
Alps  and  the  beauty  of  the  tropics — its  delightful  winter 
climate,  and  the  courtesy  and  hospitality  of  its  people, 
both  rich  and  poor,  will  attract  visitors  by  thousands. 


SIRlWALTER  SCOTT  ON  HIS   BOOK-TREASURES. 

HITHEETO  UNPUBLISHED  REMAINS. 

In  the  Nineteenl/i  Century  Mrs.  Maxwell  Scott  on 
Abbotsford  contributes  notes  hitherto  unpublished 
regarding  his  books,  or  "  gabions,"  by  which  he 
means  curiosities  of  small  intrinsic  value,  whether 
rare  books,  antiquities,  etc.  Among  the  rest  is  "  Wit 
and  Mirth,  or  Pills  to  Purge-  Melancholy."  Of  the 
editor  Sir  Walter  says:  — 

He  was  a  musician  as  well  as  a  poet,  and  his  collection 
goes  to  prove  two  curious  facts:  first,  that  a  variety  of 
songs  falsely  called  Scotch— for  example,  "  'Twas  Within  a 
Mile  of  Edinboro'  Toun,"  and  others  besides — were,  in  fact, 
composed  for  the  players;  secondly,  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  English  had  no  style  of  national 
music,  although  they  have  suffered  it  to  drop  almost  out 
of  mpmory.  A  great  number  of  tunes  which  are  of  genuine 
English  origin  are  to  be  found  along  witli  the  music  in  the 
"Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy."  The  tunes  of  the  "Beggar's 
Opera,"  so  many  of  them  at  least  as  are  of  English  origin, 
go  to  establish  the  same  proposition,  and  show  in  what  a 
short  time  a  nation  may  be  bullied  into  the  abandonment 
of  its  own  music. 

RICFAED    BAXTER    A    BORDERLANDER. 

Another  has  this  portentous  title  of:  — 

Basilae.  The  certainty  of  the  World  of  Spirits  fully 
evinced  by  tlie  unquestionable  histories  of  Apparitions, 
Operations,  Witchcraft,  Voices,  etc.,  proving  tlie  immor- 
tality of  souls,  the  malice  and  misery  of  devils  and  the 
damned,  and  the  blessedness  of  the  iustified.  Written  for 
the  conviction  of  Sadducees  and  Infidels  by  Richard  Baxter, 
London,   1691. 

On  which  Sir  Walter  remarks:  — 

This  collection,  which  in  point  of  authenticity  may  be 
classed  with  those  of  Glanville  and  Sinclair,  builds  its 
evidence  upon  tlie  character  of  the  worthy  dissenting  minis- 
ter, Richard  Baxter,  whose  doctrine  was  distinguished 
among  the  dissenters  that  no  sect  of  religion  might  be  free 
from  the  disgrace  attending  follies  of  this  nature.  The 
book  has  had  its  day  of  popularity,  but  the  reverend 
author  is  now  rather  pitied  than  credited  for  the  prodigies 
which   he  has  amassed   together. 

There  are  many  other  characteristically  quaint 
titles  and  notes. 
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THE  CHANCES  FOR  AND  AGAINST  SOCIAL 
REFORM. 

Mr.  C.  F.  G.  Masterman  contributes  to  the  Inde- 
pendent Review  a  very  thoughtful  and  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  the  situation  under  the  -title,  "  The 
Outlook  for  Social  Reform."  Looking  forward  to 
the  new  Parliament  and  new  Government  whose 
coming  cannot  be  long  delayed,  he  finds  extrava- 
gant hopes  challenged  by  a  despair  equally  extrava- 
gant. 

ADVEESE   FORCES. 

He  begins  to  enumerate  the  adverse  forces,  (i) 
The  apathy  of  the  nation,  and  especially  of  that 
middle  class  whose  dominance  is  assured  in  the  next 
Parliament,  their  extraordinary  prosperity,  and  ex- 
traordinary contentment.  The  middle-classes  are 
ubiquitous  and  triumphant,  controlling  the  opinions 
of  the  class  below  them,  and  accepting  the  opinions 
of  the  class  above  them.  It  is  their  revolt  which 
will  destroy  the  Tory  party.  (2)  The  return  to  the 
Liberal  party  of  the  wealthy  Whig  element,  the 
group  that  is  probably  most  bitterly  opposed  to 
social  readjustment.  (3)  The  dull  resistance  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  who  will,  the  writer  thinks,  be  best 
fought  in  the  region  of  social  endeavour. 

TTHE    NEXT    PARLIAMENT. 

Mr.  Masterman  supposes  that  the  next  Parliament 
will  contain  a  Liberal  majority  of  considerable 
dimensions,  mainly  representative  of  the  dominant 
middle  classes ;  a  Tory  minority,  dejected  and 
divided;  some  eighty  Irish  members,  then,  as  al- 
ways, entirely  sympathetic  with  the  cause  of  social 
reform ;  probably  less  than  ten  Unionist  Free 
Traders,  conscientiously  hostile;  some  thirty  Labour 
members,  and  perhaps  as  many  of  the  younger  Radi- 
cals. 

FACTORS   TEAT    HELP. 

In  favour  of  reform  Mr.  Masterman  mentions — 
(i)  The  political  revival  among  agricultural 
labourers,  after  twenty  years  of  apathy,  due  to  the 
attack  upon  Free  Trade.  (2)  Social  discontent  in 
the  great  cities  of  England.  (3)  The  increasing  con- 
cern of  groups  among  the  leisured  classes,  as  shown 
in  the  interest  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Free 
Churches  in  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  the  re- 
volt of  the  scientists  against  physical  deterioration. 
(4)  The  ruin  of  rural  England,  the  collapse  of  the 
Poor  Law  system,  the  cry  of  the  Unemployed.  (5) 
The  recognised  leadership  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman.  His  triumph  was  a  guarantee  of  social 
refoiTn, 

PROBABLE    ACHIEVEMENTS. 

Having  surveyed  the  situation,  Mr.  Masterman 
indulges  in  the  following  forecast:  — 

We  shall  not  obtain  (for  example),  in  the  coming  Parlia- 
ment, any  universal  measure  of  land  nationalisation  in 
England.    But  we  may  get  an  Act  which  will  commence  the 


work  of  repatriation,  with  local  operation  and  central 
stimulus,  carrying  out  the  work  of  the  restoration  of  the 
English  people  to  their  own  land.  We  shall  not  receive 
any  universal  provision  of  national  workshops  for  the  un- 
employed. But  we  may  get  not  only  the  extension  of  a 
measure  which  has  already  gone  far  in  the  recognition  of 
a  national  responsibility  for  the  victims  of  trane  depres- 
sion, but  also  such  an  establishment  of  national  effort 
in  reclamation,  aflforestation  and  cultivation  of  waste 
lands  as  may  provide  an  apparatus  for  peimanent  com- 
pensation for  the  irregularities  of  private  industry.  We 
shall  not  see  a  measure  for  the  universal  State  mainten- 
ance of  the  children  in  the  elementary  schools.  But  we 
may  get  provision  for  rescuing  the  work  of  providing  food 
for  underfed  children  from  the  random  and  corrupting 
efforts  of  impersonal  "  charity,"  in  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  make  a  break  in  the  vicious  circle  of  physical  degenera- 
tion. We  shall  not  rejoice  over  a  universal  transference 
of  the  "  unearned  increment "  in  the  land  values  created 
by  the  industry  of  the  cities  fiom  private  hands  into  the 
national  exchequer.  But  we  shall  get  the  establishment 
of  the  principle  of  a  separate  assessment  and  particular 
rate  or  tax  on  the  site  value  so  firmly  established  as  to 
be  capable  of  indefinite  increase  in  the  progess  of  the 
years  to  come.  We  may  graduate  the  Income  Tax,  even 
if  we  cannot  control  all  the  extravagance  and  wasted  ex- 
penditure of  the  wealthy;  we  may  not  attain  a  universal 
system  of  Old  Age  Pensions,  but  we  may  see  a  reformed  Poor 
Law,  with  large  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
a^ed;  we  can  mitigate  the  evil  of  overcrowding  and  ensure 
rational  and  desirable  control  of  all  future  town  develop- 
ment, even  if  we  cannot  suddenly  destroy  all  the  slums 
of  the  cities,  and  eliminate  in  a  night  and  a  day  the  ac- 
cumulated evil  of  many  generations. 


"MACHINE-MADE   MARKSMEN." 

Mr.  R.  A.  Barson,  in  C.  B.  Fry's,  writes  on 
machine-made  marksmen  as  a  contribution  to  the 
problem,  How  to  produce  a  nation  of  marksmen. 
He  claims  that  the  problem  may  be  solved  by  the 
general  adoption  of  the  sub-target  rifle  machine  in- 
vented by  the  American,  Mr.  Henry  Havelock  Cum- 
mings,  of  Boston,  by  practising  on  which  Mr.  Com- 
ber won  the  King's  Prize  at  Bisley  this  year.  Mr. 
Barson  thus  describes  the  machine:  — 

It  consists  of  an  iron  base  or  stand ;  a  ground-steel  car- 
riage-rod. having  at  the  target  end  a  steel  scoring-needle 
accurately  spring-balanced  on  ground-steel  ball-joints;  a 
sub-target  holder,  which  is  released  electro-magnetically  by 
the  trigger  when  the  rifle  is  fired,  thus  giving  an  abso- 
lutely accurate  record  of  the  aim  or  hold  of  the  rifle,  the 
electric  current  for  the  purpose  being  furnished  bv  ordinary 
dry-cell  batteries  placed  in  the  base  of  the  machine;  a 
rifle-holder,  so  designed  and  constructed  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  secure  a  point  of  rest  with  which  to  steady  the 
rifle  when  aiming,  the  complete  holder  being  so  balanced 
that  the  marksman  supports  only  the  weie^t  of  the  rifle. 
The  man  has  nracticallv  a  free  arm,  the  rifle  being  freely 
movable  forward  and  backward,  and  in  all  directions,  but 
always  maintaining  the  accurate  relation  of  the  aiming 
point  on  the  main  target  to  the  record  point  on  the  sub- 
target. 

Among  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  machine  a'^e 
pertain  ingenious  devices  wherebv  the  indiviflual  errors 
and  variations  of  eyesieht  are  indicated  and  their  nature 
and  quantity  determined.  These  consist  of  elevating  and 
late'-al  motion  screws,  which  are  pitched  to  secure  an- 
gular variations  of  the  line  of  sight,  these  variations  being 
reduced  to  graduations  on  two  dials  corresponding  in 
terms,  of  yards  to  the  rear  sight-leaf  markin-^s  for  eleva- 
tion, and  in  terms  of  points  to  the  windage  markings. 
By  the  use  of  this  latter  device  excellent  windage  allowance 
practice  may  be  had. 

Among  other  advantages  of  this  machine  is  that  It 
is  intended  primarily  for  indoor  practice,  and  no 
ammunition  is  used.  The  expense  attendant  on  the 
use  of  the  machine  is  exceedingly  small.  Last  year's 
Gold  Medallist  at  Bisley,  Mr.  Perry,  strongly  ap- 
proves the  machine. 
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ART,   LOVE,    REVIVALISM: 

AS  "BXIENSIONS  OP  OONSaOUSNESS." 
Mr.  Sydney  Olivier  contributes  a  philosophic 
study  on  illumination  in  art,  love  and  revivalism  to 
the  Contenf-porary  Review.  He  begins  by  asserting 
that  our  nature  has  extensive  and  important  faculties 
of  which  most  of  us  remain  in  ignorance,  but  which 
occasionally  assert  themselves.  He  traces  the  emer- 
gence of  these  "  faculties  unused "  in  the  three 
spheres  mentioned. 

THE    EFFECT    OF    PAINTING    AND    MUSIC. 

He  says  that  the  impression  of  a  really  masterly 
picture  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  the  impression 
of  falling  in  love  at  first  sight.  William  Morris,  dis- 
cussing old  manuscripts,  said  he  always  knew  when 
a  thing  was  really  good  by  making  him  feel  "  warm 
across"  here  " — ^the  seat  of  his  diaphragm.  He  sug- 
gests that — 

whilst  the  effect  of  every  work  of  art  is  always  to  a  certain 
extent  hypnotic,  the  operation  of  a  work  of  art  tlia.t  does 
not  profesa  to  record  photographically  what  there  was  to 
be  seen,  but  which  causes  the  spectator  to  have  the  im- 
pression of  seeing  what  positively  is  not  on  the  canvas, 
and  to  feel  things  that  could  not  possibly  be  expressed 
there,  must  be  to  a  very  great  extent  symbolical,  suggestive 
and  evocatory,  and  that  much  of  the  visual  impression  is 
as  precisely  reflex,  and  induced  from  within  the  retina,  as  is 
the  impression  of  some  of  those  apparitions  which  we  are 
used  to  account  for   by   a  similar  explanation. 

As  in  painting,  so  in  music:  — 

Music  can  dissolve  or  extend  the  bounds  of  our  own  con- 
scious i^ersonality  so  as  to  give  us  understanding  in  which 
we  are  not  deceived,  and  which  remains  a  cieative  pos- 
session. 

He  summons  Kant  to  his  aid,  and  says:- — 

Applying  and  extending  Kant's  device  of  Categories,  we 
must  accustom  ourselves  to  recognise  that  tJiere  is  a  wide 
(not  to  say  endless)  range  and  diversity  of  categories  of 
perception,  of  modes  in  which  an  impression  arriving  on 
the  threshold  of  consciousness  may  be  apprehended.  The 
idea  of  Pe  sonality,  the  idea  of  human  form  and  human 
activity  are  very  powerfully  predominant  categories.  It  is 
natural  that  they  should  be;  the  human  mind  is  constitu- 
tionally   anthropomorphic    in    its    interpretations. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF   LOVE. 

Of  the  extension  of  consciousness  produced  by 
love,  he  says:  — 

This  is  surely  one  of  the  most  common  and  significant 
instances  in  which  a  certain  mode  of  hypnotism  produces 
not  visual  and  other  hallucinations,  but  alsp  telepathic 
sensibility,  great  enchantment  of  direct  mental  rapport, 
extension  and  intensification  of  consciousness,  and,  one  may 
say,  almost  invariably,  marked  accession  of  energy  and 
faculty,  sometimes  to  an  extraordinary  degree  and  with 
important   substantial    results. 

The  characteristics  I  have  noted  are  most  familiarly 
exhibited  in  the  specialised  form  of  love  between  the  sexes. 
There  exists  a  sense  of  sex  and  a  sexual  radiation  or 
effluence  as  discernible  by  the  nerves  as  an  electric  cur- 
rent: certain  dress-fabrics  are  better  conductors  of  it  than 
others.  But  for  the  most  part  these  impacts  are  not  con- 
sciously distinguished  by  sense,  and  in  the  higher  types  of 
humanity  and  in  healthy  social  intercourse  sensibility  to 
them  is  intensely  inhibited,  so  that  both  sexes  are  for  the 
most  part   immune   from  their   direct   perturbation. 

If  the  parties  remain  immune  to  the  influences  of  mere 
sexual  radiation  under  ordinary  conditions,  they  will  very 
likely  not  remain  immune  if  you  send  them  to  hear  music 
together  or  subject  them  to  some  other  form  of  the  artistic 
hypnotisms,  or  to  any  strong  excitation  of  the  primitive 
nervous  susceptibilities,  such  as  a  bull-fight  or  a  revivalist 
meeting.  And  often  the  specifically  sexual  attraction  quite 
slowly  supervenes  on  and  reinforces  the  enchantment  of 
other    impressions- 


It  cannot  be  disputed  that  love,  whether  quickened  thus 
by  sex,  or  by  race-relation,  or  standing  full  grown  in  the 
liberty  of  its  own  nature,  can  see  the  form  and  aspect  of 
the  personality  it  embraces  with  a  truth  of  sight  as  far 
beyond  that  of  others  as  is  the  truth  of  sight  of  the 
greater  painters  of   personalities. 

Mr.  Olivier  wisely  denies  that  the  experience  of 
falling  in  love  at  first  sight  is  confined  to  inter- 
sexual  experience :  — 

The  impression  of  immediate  recognition  of  personality 
which  is  in  such  cases  so  vivid  a  marvel  is  fortunately  no 
privileged  monopoly  of  Jack  and  Jill.  It  is  common  to 
women.  It  is  conspicuous  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  It  becomes 
with  men  of  the  type  of  Walt  Whitman  an  ever-present 
faculty. 

RELIGIOUS    EXCITEMENT. 

In  dealing  with  revivalism  Mr.  Olivier  does  not 
attempt  to  conceal  his  scorn  of  its  phenomena.     He 

says  :  — 

The  sound  of  a  negro  revivalist  meeting,  with  plenty  of 
male  voices,  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  concert  of 
howling  monkeys.  Sympathetic  observers  who  have  lis- 
tened to  the  really  magnificent  concerts  of  tliese  sub-human 
vocalists  in  the  forests  of  Central  America  are  convinced 
that  a  common  emotional  excitation  must  be  produced  in 
tlieir  congregations  not  different  in  essence,  but  only  in 
degree  of  evolution,  from  the  emotion  of  a  revivalist 
meeting. 

Nevertheless  he  confesses:  — 

The  fact  that  we  apply  our  own  interp-etation  to  the  re- 
ported phenomena,  and  our  own  criticism  to  the  revivalist 
ritual,  does  not  affect  recognition  that  the  hypnotic 
macliinery  of  religion  throughout  its  whole  range  does,  in 
fact,  open  the  door  to  extensions  of  consciousness  which 
bring  into  the  self  new  and  permanent  characteristics  and 
powers,  and  that  under  the  spell  of  'these  hypnotisms 
something  positive  and  enduring  is  in  greater  or  lesser 
degree  apprehended,  no  matter  in  what  a-rotesqtie  or  dis- 
tressing formulations  the  sensory  and  rational  categ9ri8ing 
equipment  of  the  subject  may  provisionally  embody  it. 

And  he  admits  that  the  hypnotised  clairvoyant 
does  give  accurate  pictures.  But  why,  since  he  is  so 
interested  in  this  study,  does  he  speak  slightingly 
of  these  exceptional  extensions  of  consciousness 
which  occur  under  the  influence  of  religious  revival  ? 


WHAT   IS   THE    HEIGHT  OF   THE   NELSON 
MONUMENT? 

In  the  Gentlematis  Magazine  for  October  Mr.  J. 
Holden  Macmichael  continues  his  History  of  Char- 
ing Cross  and  Its  Neighbourhood.  The  present  in- 
stalment deals  with  Trafalgar  Square,  and  includes 
some  curious  particulars  of  the  Nelson  Monument. 

In  1826  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  we  are  informed,  brought 
in  a  Bill  for  the  improvement  of  Charing  Cross  and 
its  vicinity.  Operations  began  in  1829,  but  twenty 
years  after  the  square  was  not  really  completed. 
The  Nelson  Column  was  begun  in  1837,  and  the 
statue  was  set  up  in  1843.  The  height  of  the  column, 
with  base  and  pedestal,  is  given  by  Thornbury,  in 
"  Haunted  London,"  as  193  feet.  In  Bohn's  "  Pic- 
torial Handbook  of  I,ondon  "  the  column  and  capi- 
tal are  said  to  be  "  176  feet  and  6  inches  in  the 
whole  height,  surmounted  with  a  statue  of  18  feet 
in  height."  Another  writer  states  that  the  height  of 
the  column  from  the  top  of  the  pedestal  to  the  top 
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of  the  abacus  is  loi^  feet,  while  a  fourth  writer 
bewilders  us  with  the  statement  that  the  height  of 
the  column  to  the  top  of  the  capital  is  145.6  feet. 
The  Monument  at  London  Bridge  is  .172  feet  in 
height  to  the  top  of  the  capital. 

The  statue  of  Nelson  is  formed  out  of  two  blocks 
of  stone  from  the  Granton  quarry.  The  four  reliefs 
adorning  the  pedestal  are  each  eighteen  feet  square, 
that  on  the  south  side,  representing  the  death  of 
Nelson,  being  not  only  the  largest  of  the  four,  but 
the  largest  bronze  casting  of  its  kind  in  Europe. 

POETEAITS    OF    NELSON. 

The  October  number  of  Pearson's  Magazine  may 
be  called  a  Nelson  number,  for  it  contains  no  fewer 
than  six  articles  relating  to  Nelson  and  Trafalgar. 

The  present  Lord  Nelson  contributes  a  short  ar- 
ticle on  Nelson's  portraits.  iHe  thinks  the  portraits 
of  Nelson  as  a  youth  should  not  be  accepted  as 
genuine,  Nelson  being  twenty-two  when  the  first  re- 
liable one  bv  Rigaud  was  painted.  The  next  is  a 
miniature  painted  before  Nelson  lost  his  arm.  The 
l>est-known  picture  of  Nelson  is  by  Abbott,  and 
many  replicas  of  it  in  smaller  size  exist.  Other 
portraits  have  been  painted  by  Guzzardi,  H.  Single- 
ton, Sir  W.  Beechey,  iHoppner  and  others. 

NELSON   BATTLE-PICTUEES. 

In  the  October  London  also  there  is  a  series  of 
articles  on  Nelson.  All  who  are  interested  in 
battle-pictures  will  be  glad  to  have  these  articles,  if 
only  for  the  sake  of  learning  how  many  pictures 
have  been  painted  of  the  battles  in  which  Nelson 
took  part — pictures  by  R.  Westall,  Sir  William 
Allan,  Thomas  Whitcombe,  A.  W.  Devis,  W.  Wyl- 
lie,  G.  Arnald,  Stanfield,  Turner,  Pirnest  Slingen- 
eyer,  H.  Singleton,  Frank  H.  Mason,  and  many 
more.  Lady  iHamilton,  too,  comes  in  for  a  share  of 
notice  at  this  time,  and  the  number  of  portraits  of 
her  shows  how  many  times  her  portrait  has  been 
painted  and  how  many  artists  have  been  fascinated 
bv  her  beautv. 


THE  CLIFF-CLIMBERS  OF  FLAMBOROUGH   HEAD. 

In  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  for  October  J.  A. 
Owen  describes  the  work  of  the  Cliff-Climbers  of 
Flamborough  Head  in  connection  with  the  egg  har- 
vest. 

This  egging,  the  writer  explains,  is  egging  for 
food,  and  is  carried  on  under  restrictions  made  in 
the  interest  of  the  seafowl.  About  150,000  eggs 
are  taken  up  in  one  season,  and  are  sold  in  the  vil- 
lages at  a  shilling  a  dozen. 

THE    COLONIES    OF    SEAFOWL. 

The  birds  of  Flamborough  Head  include  the 
guillemot,  the  razorbill,  and  the  puffin  or  sea-par- 
rot. The  razorbill  lays  its  single  egg  in  a  crevice 
or  an  overhanging  ledge  of  rock,  and  the  puffin 
breeds  in  a  hole  like  a  rabbit.     The  guillemot  breeds 


on  the  Bempton  cliffs  chiefly.     There  are  also  colo- 
nies of  kittiwakes  and  herring  gulls. 

The  egg  of  the  Bempton  guillemot  is  blue-green, 
blotched  and  streaked  with  reddish  brown  and  black. 
The  bird  holds  the  egg  between  its  feet,  and  when 
it  is  taken  away  lays  another.  The  kittiwake's  eggs 
are  smaller,  and  two  or  three  in  number.  Thousands 
of  kittiwakes,  we  are  told,  are  slaughtered  for  mil- 
linery purposes. 

A   DANGEROUS    BUSINESS. 

May  and  June  are  the  months  of  the  egg  harvest. 
But  it  is  a  dangerous  business.     The  writer  says: — • 

Each  climber  has  three  men  to  haul  him  up,  and  the 
climber,  as  he  takes  the  greater  risk,  takes  half  the  eggs 
lie  gathers.  On  his  head,  tr)  protect  it  from  falling  bits  of 
rock  and  other  debris,  is  a  padded  helmet;  over  each  shoul- 
der he  carries  a  stron?  canvas  bag  in  which  to  place  the 
eggs;   and  ho  has  a  long  stick  with  a  hook  fixed  in  the  end. 

The  ropes  used  are  of  strong  hemp;  thev  are  300ft.  in 
length,  and  they  only  last  for  two  years.  A  hand-rope  is 
fastened  to  an  iron  crowbar,  and  the  lowerer  sits  near  the 
edge  of  the  cliff,  with  his  feet  in  two  holes  made  to  pre- 
vent his  slippinsr;  he  wears  a  leather  saddle,  round  which 
the  waist  rope  is  passed  and  held,  by  both  hands.  The 
climber  takes  the  "uide-rope  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  the 
other  an  iron-stake  with  a  running  pulley  at  the  top; 
walking  backwards,  he  drives  the  stake  into  the  edge  of 
the  cliff  and  places  the  waist-rope  over  the  wheel  to  pre- 
vent its  chafing.  The  lowerer  then  lets  the  rope  mn,  and 
the  climber  swiftly  descends  on  the  face  of  the  rock. 

On  reaching  a  lelee  whe  e  eggs  are  visible  he  quickly 
pockets  them,  kicks  himself  outwards  again  with  the  iron- 
tipped  jack-boots  that  he  wears,  and  swings  back  to 
another  nesting  site.  When  read.y  to  be  haulei  up  he  gives 
one  tug  at  the  waist-rope;  two  tugs  when  more  waist-rope 
is   needed;    while  three   mean   less  hand-rope. 


MR.   GOLDWIN   SMITH. 

Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  who  recently  cele- 
brated his  eighty-second  birthday,  is  the  subject  of 
a  short  sketch,  by  Mr.  Frank  Yeigh,  in  the  London 
Bookman  for  September. 

The  Professor,  we  are  told,  attributes  his  long- 
evity to -his  not  having  been  overworked  at  school. 
Since  187 1  he  has  lived  at  Toronto,  and  at  his 
house,  The  Grange,  he  has  received  nearly  all  the 
famous  men  who  have  found  their  way  to  Toronto 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Sixty  years 
ago  he  became  one  of  the  first  contributors  to  the 
Saturday  Revieiv.  His  first  book  appeared  in  1861, 
and  on  a  shelf  in  his  library  is  a  collection  of  his 
literary  works — books,  pamphlets,  magazines  which 
he  has  edited,  etc. 

The  main  part  of  his  library  was  given  to  Cornell 
University  in  1868,  and  he  regards  his  present  col- 
lection of  books  as  merely  a  working  library.  His 
favourite  reading  includes  the  works  of  Thackeray, 
Balzac,  Scott,  Jane  Austen,  and  George  Eliot.  In 
reading  Scott  he  says,  "  You  enjoy  intercourse  with 
a  truly  noble  gentleman,"  and  Jane  Austen  is  "  a 
little  female  Shakespeare."  He  does  not  like  poli- 
tical or  theological  novels,  but  prefers  to  have  his 
politics  and  theology  straight.  Tennyson  he  re- 
gards as  su])reme  in  art,  the  mirror  of  his  age. 

Professor  Wylder,  of  Cornell,  is  making  a  collec- 
tion of  skulls,  and  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  has 
])romisfed  that  his  skull  shall  be  added  to  the  collec- 
tion. 
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W.  D.  HOWELLS  ON  JOHN  HAY. 

In  thti  iVorth  American  Review  Mr.  W,  D. 
Howells  writes  on  John  Hay  in  literature.  He  re- 
calls how,  as  editor,  he  received  some  of  the  first 
l)roducts  of  Hay's  pen— in  his  paper  on  Ellsworth, 
and  sketches  of  "  Castilian  Days."  His  entry  into 
journalism,  says  Mr.  Howells,  he  did  not  feel  to  be 
a  descent  from  literary  heights.  "  He  was  in  love 
with  the  looks  of  public  life  as  they  changed  from 
day  to  day."  Mr.  Howells  even  imagined  that  he 
wrote  his  leading  articles  with  greater  zest  than  he 
wrote  his  sketches  and,  poems.  "The  impersonality 
of  journalism  was  for  him  the  disguise  within  which 
he-  could  he  most  truly  himself."  Of  the  Pike  County 
Ballads  Mr.  Howells  says  that  they  belong  to  the 
very^few  results  in  any  of  the  arts  which  have  been 
of  absolutely  Western  cause.  They  are  of  a  wilder 
humour  and  a  larger  effect  than  Bret  Harte's 
work :  — 

la  all  his  literary  work  Hay  was  prevalently  a  moralist. 
I  venture  to  think  rather  than  to  say  tliat  from  the  stress 
in  which  his  tendency  toward  the  sesthetical  and  his  ten- 
dency towards  the  ethical  were  pitted  against  each  other, 
he  found  no  peaceful  issue,  no  entire  reconciliation,  except 
in   "  The  History   of  Abraham  Lincoln." 

His  writing  of  "The  History  of  Lincoln"  marks 
the  moment  in  which  the  man  of  letters  was  finally 
subordinated  in  his  distinctly  dual  nature  to  the 
man  of  nffairs,  of  public  affairs.  Mr.  Howells  con- 
cludes :  — 

Something  of  this  is  evident  in  all  he  wrote.  In  the  great 
history  which  he  contributed  to  our  literature;  in  the 
admirable  study  of  a  foreign  life  which  he  left;  in  the 
striking,  if  strikingly  unequal,  poems  of  which  he  always 
thought  BO  modestly,  he  avouched  his  ability  to  have  done 
what  he  wished  in  literature,  if  only  he  had  wished  it 
enough.  He  showed  in  these  the  potentiality  of  a  great 
popularity  when  he  turned  from  them  to  the  other  career 
which  was  not  more  than  equally  open  to  him.  Yet  he 
chose  to  do  his  greatest  service  to  the  public  independently 
of  tlie  popular  choice,  and  he,  the  most  innately  Americaii 
of  our  statesmen,  came  to  represent  what  was  most  Euro- 
pean in  the  skill  of  tlie  diplomacv  which  he  practised. 
We  shall  all  of  us  love  always  to  think  that  the  frankness, 
the  honesty,  the  brave  humanity  which  characterised  it  was 
the  heart  of  Americanism  in  it.  With  those  who  were  his 
contemporaries  there  will  always-  remain  a  regret  that  he 
did  not  take  the  popular  way,  so  that  he  might  have  stood 
at  his  journev's  end  with  the  three  or  four  of  our  Presi- 
dents who  were  also  our  greatest  men. 

UNIVERSITIES   IN  AMERICA  AND    EUROPE. 

Under  the  provocative  title,  "  Shall  the  Univer 
sity  Become  a  Business  Corporation  ?"  Mr.  Henry  S. 
Pritchett,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  draws  the  strik- 
ing contrast  between  the  Universities  of  America 
and  Europe.  He  remarks  that  as  time  goes  on  the 
American  University  approximates  closer  and  closer 
to  a  business  corporation.  The  administrative  power 
is  lodged  in  a  small  body  of  trustees  who  are  not 
members  of  the  University,  and  whose  only  point  of 
contact  with  the  University  is  through  the  Presi- 
dent, whose  power  is  often  autocratic.  In  Germany, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  University  is  a  free  associa- 
tion of  teachers  and  scholars:  — 

Tt,  la  an  interesting  fact  that  in  Germany,  a  country 
which  is  politically  governed  by  an   autocrat,   the   represen- 


tative institution  of  learning  is  a  Republic,  while  in 
America,  where  we  pride  ourselves  on  our  democracy,  our 
representative  educational  institution  is  administered  upon 
autocratic,   not   upon    democratic    lines. 


Of  the  system  of  control  he  says:  — 


Our  administration  puts  us  somewhere  between  the  free- 
dom of  the  German  University  aJid  the  tutelage  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  lacking  the  inspiration  of  the  one  and  the 
individual   oversight  of   the  other. 

He  sums  up  the  contrast  between  the  administra- 
tive system  of  Europe  and  American  Universities  by 
saying :  — 

The  essential  contrasts  between  the  two  seem  to  be  these: 
the  one  is  democratic,  the  other  autocratic;  in  the  one  the 
tendencies  are  toward  individualistic  power  and  influence, 
in  the  other  the  tendencies  are  toward  centralised  power; 
the  one  has  for  its  watchword  freedom — freedom  for  the 
teacher,  freedom  for  the  student — the  other  has  for  its 
watchword  responsibility  to  the  administration;  one  in- 
vites students  to  study,  the  other  organises  them  for 
graduation. 

He  gives  tables,  which  show,  among  other  things, 
that  the  annual  cost  to  the  University  per  student 
in  Harvard  is  306  dollars,  in  Columbia  270,  in 
Yale  255,  in  Princeton  335  dollars.  In  Berlin  the 
annual  cost  to  the  University  per  student  is  64  dol- 
lars, in  Paris  12,  in  Vienna  76,  and  in  Edinburgh 
158. 


THE   KNOX   CENTENARY. 

WHAT   WAS    THE    YEAR    OF    KNOX'S    BIRTH? 

This  year  the  quater-centenary  of  Knox's  birth 
has  been  observed  all  over  Scotland,  but  Mr.  D. 
Hay  Fleming,  who  writes  in  the  London  Bookman 
for  September,  endeavours  to  prove  that  1505  was 
not  the  true  year  of  Knox's  birth.  He  thinks  that 
1 5 15  is  more  probably  the  correct  date. 

Knox  died  in  1572,  and  Beza  and  Adam  both 
state  that  he  was  fifty-seven  at  his  death.  Beza 
gives  the  wrong  month  and  Adam  the  right  one,  but 
that  is  only  a  proof  that  Adam  did  not  follow  Beza 
blindly. 

David  Buchanan,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  Knox's 
birth  date  as  1505,  and  says  Knox  died  in  1572  at 
the  age  of  sixty-two.  This,  says  Mr.  Fleming,  was 
obviously  a  misprint  for  sixty-seven.  Archbishop 
Spottiswoode,  again,  writes  that  Knox  died  in  1572 
in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Spottiswoode  was  only  seven  years  old  when  Knox 
died,  whereas  Beza  Avas  his  contemporary,  and  wrote 
earlier  than  did  the  Archbishop.  Yet  various  later 
biographers  seem  to  have  set  aside  Beza's  statement 
in  favour  of  Spottiswoode's.  Mr.  Fleming,  however, 
has  evidence  that  one  of  Spottiswoode's  transcribers 
made  a  clerical  error,  and  copied  sixty-seven  instead 
of  fifty-seven  years  of  age.  There  are  several  manu- 
.script  copies  of  Spottiswoode's  "History,"  and  the 
earliest  known  copy,  which  is  in  the  Advocates' 
Library  at  Edinburgh,  certainly  gives  Knox's  age  at 
the  date  of  his  death  as  fifty-seven.  Scotland  \\\\\, 
therefore,  have  to  celebrate  the  Knox  Centenary 
again  ten  years  hence. 
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C.    B.    FRY  AS  SOCIAL   REFORMER. 

Mr.  Fry's  October  number  provides  as  varied  a 
fare  as  ever  for  the  out-of-door  Englishman— and 
what  Englishman  is  there  who  is  not,  even  in  the 
most  sedentary  pursuits,  an  out-of-door  man  at 
heart?  W.  T.  Stead's  sketch  of  Andrew  Carnegie 
in  this  capacity,  Mr.  Barson's  account  of  machine- 
made  marksmen,  and  Dr.  Nossig's  sketch  of  Sch- 
werdtner's  sculpture  of  modern  sport,  have  claimed 
separate  notice.  Mr.  C.  B.  Fry,  who  is  coming  out 
more  and  m.ore  in  the  role  of  social  reformer,  sug- 
gests that  the  well-to-do  middle  class  father  should 
farm,  on  a  small  scale,  within  reasonable  train  and 
motor  touch  of  the  great  town  where  his  occupation 
happens  to  lie,  with  a  view  to  providing  for  bis 
children  that  well-ordered  farm,  however  small, 
which  is  the  ideal  shelter  and  playground  for  a  child 
to  grow  up  in.  For  the  working-class  suburbs,  wliich 
improved  facilities  of  transit  are  bound  to  create  all 
round  London,  Mr.  Fry  suggests  that  if  gardens 
cannot  be  provided  for  each  house,  "  Let  a  lesson  be 
taken  from  the  West  Central  district,  and  let  the 
buildings  be  put  up  round  airy  squares." 

THE    L.O.C.    AS    DANCING    MASTEE. 

He  also  insists  on  the  importance  of  cultivating 
dancing.  The  lost  and  natural  art  of  dancing  should 
be  got  hold  of  and  trained  in  the  way  it  should  go. 
Why,  he  asks  :  — 

Why  doesn't  the  County  Council  draw  the  obvious  terpsi- 
chorean  moral  from  the  moving  scene  which  twirls  beside 
every  street  piano  whose  handle  is  turned  where  the  poorer 
children  play  on  the  pavements,  and  follow  the  example 
of  the  theatrical  schools,  but  to  better  advantage?  Why 
areut  the  local  halls  and  parish  rooms  opened  free  for  the 
people  to  dance  in,  night  after  night,  through  the  winter? 
And  why  aren't  they  encouraged  to  dance  in  the  parka  and 
the  open  spaces  whenever  weather  allows  dancing  to  be  en- 
joyed in  the  fittest  place,  the  open  air? 

By  these  means  he  would,  refine  the  spirit  of 
amusement  among  the  masses.  Mr.  James  Watson 
Avrites  in  an  interesting  way  on  the  Iransfornuition 
of  the  bulldog  from  the  fearsome  creature  that  used 
to  bait  the  bull  to  the  present  household  pet.  All 
concerns  of  current  sport  are  touched  on,  with  a 
seasoning  of  appropriate  fiction.  Among  the  crowd 
of  other  magazines,  Mr.  Fry's  comes  like  a  strong 
north-western  breeze  through  the  thronged  thorough- 
fares of  a  great  city. 


TWO   STARTLING   STATEMENTS. 

In  a  smartly-written  review  of  Dr.  Archdall 
Reid's  "  Principles  of  Heredity,"  contributed  to  the 
Fortnightly  Review,  Dr.  Saleeby  makes  a  quotation 
and  an  observation,  both  of  which  are  of  a  very 
striking  character,  and  deserve  to  be  cited  here. 

ABOUT   THE   MALE    HUMAN    PARENT. 

The  quotation  is  from  Dr.  Reid,  who  is  an  ultra- 
Weismannian :  — 

In  support  of  the  amazing  doctrine  that  "  all  inborn 
characters  are  in  reality  acquirements,"  he  doubts  "  whether 
the  parental    impulse   is   really   inborn    in  the   male   human 


being."  "  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  human  male  has 
any  '  natural  affection '  for  his  children;  There  are  indi- 
cations that  he  acquires  his  love  for  them,  as  he  may 
acquire  a  love  of  country  or  of  a  particular  religious 
system,  through  the  incitements  of  his  imitative  instincts." 
Some  of  us  will  feel  that  we  are  more  likely  to  revert  to  a 
belief  in  black  magic  or  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy  than 
accept  the  statement  that  we  like  the  touch  of  ■a.  baby's 
cheek  in  virtue  of  our      imitative  instincts." 

ABOUT  CANCER  AND   SEX. 

The  observation  is  one  on  the  omission  by  Dr. 
Reid  of  any  reference  to  the  discoveries  of  Farmer, 
Walker,  and  Moore  as  to  the  origin  of  cancer.  The 
writer  says :  — 

These  observers  have  shown  that  the  cancerous  cell  is  a 
cell  which,  whether  by  a  process  of  reversion  or  not,  has 
assumed — or,  perhaps,  we  should  say  resumed — the  chara<c- 
ters  of  a  reproductive  cell;  and  they  have  shown  that  the 
cancer  cell  and  the  sex-cell  possess  the  most  intimate 
similarities  in  structure  and  in  their  mode  of  division.  As 
far  as  we  know,  any  cell  of  the  soma  or  body  may  assume 
these  characters  (under  conditions  hitherto  unfortunately 
unexplained). 


THE  ARCHITECT  AS  DESIGNER  OF  STAGE 
SCENERY. 

NEW    SETTINGS    OF    "  ROMEO    AND    JULIET." 

Mr.  Frank  Chouteau  Brown,  the  architect,  con- 
tributes to  the  Architectural  Record  for  September 
an  article  on  his  new  stage  settings  for  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet." 

Architectural  advice  has  sometimes  been  sought 
for  scenery  to  depict  definite  places  or  historic 
periods.  Inigo  Jones,  for  instance,  invented  many 
stage  settings,  and  before  his  time  architects  had 
been  employed  in  Italy  to  design  stage  scenery,  espe- 
cially for  classical  pieces. 

A  great  deal  of  technical  knowledge  is  needed  to 
cope  with  the  problem.  There  exists  in  many  quar- 
ters certain  prejudices  against  the  architect  as  a 
scenic  designer.  Yet,  judging  by  the  illustrations 
accompanying  the  article,  the  architectural  experi- 
ment with  "  Romeo  and  Juliet  "  at  the  Castle  Square 
Theatre  in  Boston  must  have  been  gratifying  to  both 
the  management  and  the  public. 

After  each  scene  had  been  determined  upon  and 
.sketched  out,  a  complete  miniature  stage  was  con- 
structed, and  on  this  stage  Mr.  Brown  built  up  each 
scene  on  separate  pieces  of  cardboard  to  a  scale  of 
half  an  inch  to  the  foot.  In  addition  to  the  build- 
ings, the  model  showed  the  foliage  and  other  natural 
accessories  in  pen-and-ink  drawings,  and  a  sketcli- 
book  containing  further  sketches  of  furniture  and 
other  properties  accompanied  the  model  for  the 
guidance  of  the  scene-painter,  the  carpenter,  and  the 
property-man. 

In  the  performance  there  were  seventeen  changes 
of  scenery,  and  the  amount  of  painting  on  canvas 
amounted  to  about  thirty  thousand  square  feet.  In 
America  it  is  memorable  as  the  first  occasion  when 
the  management  of  a  theatre  has  specially  engaged 
a  professional  man  to  prepare  designs  with  due  re- 
gard to  historic  and  architectural  accuracy,  and  to 
superintend  the  execution  of  his  scheme. 
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PITT  AS   LAND   NATIONALISER. 

Mr.  A.  Hook,  in  the  Economic  Journal,  writes  on 
the  present  position  of  the  land  tax.  He  thus  refers 
to  Pitt's  Land  Tax  Act  of  1798:  — 

Until  1789  the  tax  was  an  annual  one,  and  required  an 
annual  vote.  It  was  accordingly  capable  of  modification  in 
amount  and  method  year  by  year.  The  Act  last  mentioned, 
however,  made  the  charge  permanent  so  far  as  it  related 
to  real  property,  fixing  the  quotas  of  each  parish  or  place 
in  perpetuity.  Having  thus  turned  the  tax  into  a  lent- 
charge,  havina-  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  appropriated  to  the 
State  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  'ents  of  real  estate, 
Pitt  proceeded  to  resell  sach  proportion  to  the  original 
owners  by  allowing  them  to  redeem  the  tax  on  payment  of 
a  certain  capital  sum. 

The  principle  which  it  established  was,  however,  of  far- 
reaching  impo  tance.  The  conversion  of  the  annual  tax 
into  a  ijermanent  rent-charge  was,  in  fact,  an  instance  of 
land  nationalisation  by  "  confiscation  "  on  a  very  consider- 
able- scale.  The  capital  value  of  the  rent-rharge  thus 
appropriated  by  the  State  amountei  to  about  £70,003,000.  A 
similar  operation  now  on  the  some  relative  sca'e  would 
yield  to  the  State  a  capital  sum  of  about  £1,000,000,000, 
drawn  solely  from  real  property.  Nowhe  e  in  history  can 
we  find  a  more  emphatic  assertion  of  the  principle  that 
the  landowners  of  this  country  have  no  absolute  property 
in  the  land  thev  "  own,"  but  hold  it  merely  on  trust  for 
the  State,  a  trust  which  the  State  is  able  to  resume  at  its 
pleasure. 

A  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  IX)3T. 

The  valuable  elasticity  the  tax  might  otherwise  have  pos- 
sessed was  completely  destroyed.  If  Pitt  had  only  made 
permanent  the  pound  rate  instead  of  the  quota !  It  would 
have  destroyed  his  redemption  proposals,  although  even 
then  the  tax  might  have  been  redeemed  on  liberal  terms 
for  a  fixed  number  of  years,  but  what  a  golden  shower 
would  now  be  falling  year  by  year  into  the  national 
exchequer!  The  yield  of  the  tax  was,  unfortunately,  petri- 
fied for  all  time,  and  the  country  lost  the  opportunity  of 
participating  in  the  growing  value  of  the  property  on  which 
the  tax  was  originally  charged.  The  extent  of  this  loss 
may  be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that,  whereas  the  gross 
yield  of  the  tax  was  fixed  at  under  £2,000  OO  (the  maximum 
rate  being  43.  in  the  £),  the  p-esent  annual  vaUie  of  the 
real  property  in  the  country  amounts  to  about  £250,000,000, 
needing  to  produce  the  above  gross  yield  a  rate  of  2d.  in 
the  £.  Pitt  s  redemption  nroposals  were  so  far  successful 
in  their  immediate  purpose  that  in  1798  and  1799  about 
£10,000,000  was  raised  in  this  way,  no  less  than  £435,888  of 
the  g'-oss  quota,  £1 905.077  being  extinguished.  The  amount 
of  the  annual  redemption  quickly  dropped  and  it  is  now 
approx'mately  £2000  a  year.  From  1798  to  1904  the  total  re- 
demption amounted  to  £934,523,  leaving  the  present  net 
quota   at   £970,554. 

Mr.  Hook  thus  describes  the  main  features  of  the 
tax  to-day: — ■ 

A  small  and  steadilv  diminishing  yield;  a  relatively  heavy 
cost  of  collection,  which  will  not  diminish  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  produce  of  the  tax;  a  great  inequality  in  the 
rate,  at  present  ranging  from  Id.  to  Is.  in  the  £;  its  nu- 
merous complications  resulting  from  remissions,  etc.;  its 
complete  want  of  elasticLtv;  the  obstacle  it  offers  to  any 
comprehensive  treatment  of  the  question  of  land  taxation; 
and,  finally,  its  i)ermanent  nature. 


He  proposes   a   method  for  the  extinction  of  the 


tax. 


With  the  October  issue,  the  first  number  of  a  new 
volume,  the  price  of  the  Woman  at  Home  has  been 
reduced  to  fourpence.  In  this  number  Miss  Jane  T. 
Stoddart  begins  the  Life  Story  of  the  ex-Empress 
Eugenie,  chiefly  from  P'rench  sources,  and  gives 
some  particulars  of  the  Scottish  and  Spanish  ances- 
try of  the  ex-Empress,  her  mother  having  been 
Manuela  Kirkpatrick,  and  her  father  the  Spanish 
Count  Tdba. 


THE   BUSINESS  SIDE  OF   LITERATURE. 

FAMOUS    BOOKS    WHICH    PUBLISHERS    REJECTED. 

Professor  Harry  Thurston  Peck,  who  contributes 
to  the  September  issue  of  Munseys  Magazine  an 
article  on  "  Books  Which  Publishers  Rejected,"  tells 
the  strange  stories  of  such  famous  works  as  "  Robin- 
son Crusoe,"  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  "  Jane  Eyre," 
and  many  other  well-known  books  of  fiction,  his 
tory,  etc. 

Usually  it  is  due  to  the  mistakes  of  the  publisher 
or  the  publisher's  reader  that  world-famous  books 
have  been  rejected,  but  in  more  recent  times  pub 
lishers  have  for  excellent  reasons  frequently  declined 
books  which  they  knew  would  sell  well.  An  author, 
already  popular,  may  demand  too  high  terms,  or  the 
publisher  may  object  to  the  nature  of  the  book,  or 
there  may  be  some  other  special  circumstance  which 
militates  against  the  publisher's  accentance  of  the 
book. 

•  ROBINSON    CRUSOE"    AND    "UNCLE    TOM'S    CABIN." 

As  his  first  example  of  a  rejected  manuscript, 
Professor  Peck  cites  the  case  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe." 
Defoe's  book  was  refused  by  publisher  after  pub- 
lisher, and  was  finally  undertaken  by  a  man  doing 
business  in  a  very  small  way.  The  price  paid  for 
it  was  no  doubt  very  small,  but  "Robinson  Crusoe" 
sprang  at  once  into  fame.  An  almost  parallel  case 
in  America  is  that  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  "  the 
most  popular  book  ever  written  by  an  American." 
The  publisher  hesitated  a  good  deal,  but  when  he 
finally  issued  the  book  ten  thousand  copies  were  sold 
within  three  days,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  this 
book  foun.d  more  readers  than  any  other  book  except 
the  Bible. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Sir  Conan  Doyle,  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling,  Mr.  Maarten  Maartens,  and  many  another 
writer  of  fiction  had  similar  experiences  with  their 
first  or  early  books.  But  the  disappointment  is  not 
confined  to  novelists  alone.  Prescott  and  Motley 
both  shared  a  like  fate.  Prescott's  "  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  "  was  rejected  by  Longmans  and  Murray 
before  it  was  accepted  by  Bentley ;  and  Motley's 
"  History  of  the  Dutch  Republic,"  after  being  de- 
clined by  almost  every  London  publisher,  was  at 
last  published  by  John  Chapman  at  the  author's 
expense. 


Centenary  reminiscences  of  Nelson  are  well  to  the 
fore  in  the  October  number  of  the  Cornhill.  Mr. 
David  Hannay  culls  some  interesting  and  suggestive 
extracts  from  Napoleon's  correjipondence  to  indicat< 
the  great  Corsican's  idea  of  Njeison.  Mr.  Hanna\ 
thinks  that  Napoleon  would  have  refused  to  admit 
that  he  had  been  baffled  by  Nelson.  The  picturesqu< 
side  of  Trafalgar  is  very  picturesquely  sketched  by 
Dr.  W,  H.  Fitchett.  One  of  the  most  readable 
papers  in  the  magazine  is  the  reminiscences  of  a 
diplomatist,  who  went  as  an  unpaid  attache  to  St. 
Petersburg  before  the  Crimean  War. 
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MY  FIRST  PICTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

The  October  issue  of  CasseWs  Magazine  contains 
a  symposium,  in  which  well-known  artists  tell  which 
was  their  first  picture  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Frith  believes  his  first  picture  accepted 
by  the  Royal  Academy  was  a  scene  from  "  Twelfth 
Night" — Malvolio  before  the  Countess  Olivia  when 
he  presented  himself  cross-gartered.  Mr.  Marcus 
Stone  called  his  first  picture  (in  1858)  "Rest,"  and 
since  that  year  he  has  been  represented  annually  at 
the  Academy.  The  picture  was  the  work  of  a  boy  of 
seventeen,  and  was  the  first  picture  sold  that  year. 

Portraits  of  Major  and  Mrs.  Forster  were  the 
Hon.  John  Collier's  first  pictures  at  the  Academy. 
Mr.  Walter  Crane  began  exhibiting  there  before  he 
was  seventeen  with  "The  Lady  of  Shalot,"  sold  for 
five  guineas,  but  ten  years  elapsed  before  the 
Academy  hung  another  picture  by  him.  Mr.  Frank 
Dicksee's  first  picture,  "  Harmony,"  was  bought  by 
the  trustees  of  the  Chantrey  Bequest.  Sir  Lawrence 
Alma-Tadema's  first  exhibit  at  the  Academy  was  a 
"  Pyrrhic  Dance,"  now  at  the  Guildhall.  Mr.  Briton 
Riviere  had  three  pictures  accepted  when  he  was 
only  sixtt^n  ;  and  Mr.  Arthur  Hacker's  "  The  Sage," 
exhibited  when  he  was  nineteen,  was  the  highest  in 
the  room. 

Mr.  C.  Napier  Hemy  had  a  strange  experience. 
He  sent  in  "  Amongst  the  Shingle  at  Clovelly,"  and 
"  The  Lone  Seashore,"  and  was  promptly  ordered  to 
remove  them.  Millais,  however,  had  kept  an  eye  on 
them,  and  when  the  hanging  was  over  he  took  down 
two  works  and  hung  Mr.  Hemy's  in  their  place. 


MODERN  ATHLETES  IN  SCULPTURE. 

At  first  the  idea  of  tennis  players,  skaters  and 
ski-runners  sculptured  in  marble  or  in  bronze  strikes 
one  as  oddly  as  the  idea  of  prophets  in  frockcoats 
or  poetesses  in  gymnastic  costume.  Nevertheless,  as 
Dr.  Alfred  Nossig  reminds  us  in  C.  B.  Fry's,  art 
and  sport  have  always  been  closely  associated. 
Greek  statuary  is  very  largely  concerned  with  the 
attitude  and  poise  of  athletes.  Dr.  Nossig's  paper 
is  on  modern  sport  in  sculpture,  and  he  thus  de- 
scribes the  work  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Schwerdtner,  jun.,  of 
Vienna :  — 

Schwerdtner  seems  at  home  in  the  most  varied  branches 
of  sport.  Even  ski-runnine  seems  to  have  interested  him, 
and  he  has  undertaken,  with  success,  to  represent  this  sport 
in  sculpture.  The  finished  work  reveals  remarkable  skill. 
For  the  soft,  white  snow  the  artist  has  used  a  block  of 
marble,  whilst  the  bodv  of  the  runner  has  been  cast  in 
bronze,  contrastine  in  a  fascinating  manner  the  welarht  and 
solidity  of  the  human  bodv  with  the  fleecv  masses  of  snow. 
Motion,  caua-bt  in  its  flisrht  and  moulded  into  bronze,  also 
forms  the  subiect  of  Schwerdtner's  other  sporting  statuettes. 
Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  younsr  lawn  tennis  player  who 
is  raising  the  balls  and  holding  them  out  ready  to  strike. 

We  wait  with  some  apprehension  to  see  what  the 
idealist  in  marble  and  bronze  will  make  of  the 
French  lady-cyclist  driving  her  machine  at  full 
s]ieed. 


THE    ECLIPSE  OF   THE    SUN. 

Professor  Hy.  E.  Armstrong  contributes  to  the 
October  number  of  School  a  very  readable  account 
of  the  recent  eclipse  of  the  sun.  A  party  to  observe 
the  eclipse,  got  together  by  Sir  Arthur  Riicker, 
Principal  of  the  University  of  London,  went  out  on 
the  R.M.S.  Ortona.  Arrangements  had  been  made 
with  the  Orient  Company  to  have  the  steamer 
athwart  the jiath  of  totality  at  the  right  time.  This 
was  done,  and  the  eclipse  was  seen  splendidly. 

THE  BIRTH  OP  AN  OUTER  SUN. 

Of  the  event  itself,  says  Professor  Armstrongs  it 
is  difficult  to  give  a  description ;  the  glory  of  it  is 
indescribable: — ■ 

Let  astronomers,  if  they  will,  in  future  speak  of  eclipses; 
but  let  us  poor  men  in  the  street  think  of  an  effulgence  of 
divine  glory  as  coming  into  view  when  the  main  body  of 
the  sun  is  blotted  out  by  the  moon.  Up  to  the  moment  of 
totality  nothing  is  seen;  the  eye  is  blinded  by  the  sun's 
brilliance;  then,  on  the  instant,  an  outer  sun  is  born  with 
magic  haste;  without  click  or  break  to  announce  its  ap- 
pearance; the  corona  shines  forth  around  the  velvet  black 
disc  of  the  dead  sun,  a  wondrous  new  light  extending  far 
out  into  space.  The  silent  suddenness  of  its  entry  upon  the 
scene  is  in  itself  marvellous.  Its  disappearance  is  eciually 
sudden — it  is  instantaneously  killed  by  the  emerging  sun- 
beams; and  perhaps  the  most  striking  aspect  of  the 
phenomenon  is  the  impression  which  is  produced  at  thia 
stage  of  the  marvellous  illuminating  power  of,  so  to  speak, 
the  least   little  bit  of   real   sun. 

A    HUGE    CATHERINE    WHEEL. 

Professor  Armstrong  gives  the  following  example 
to  describe  the  eclipse:  — 

Those  who  have  played  with  fireworks  in  their  youth 
know  well  the  appearance  of  a  Catherine  wheel  near  to  its 
end — the  emergence  of  the  black  disc  within  the  irregular 
whirling  circle  of  fire,  at  the  same  time  that  this  is 
crossed  hy  lateral  streamers  due  to  the  piercing  of  the  case, 
so  that  fire  no  longer  issues  only  from  the  central  tube. 
Such,  more  or  less,  was  the  aspect  of  the  totally  eclipsed 
sun— that  of  a  huge,  black-centred,  silver  fire  Catherine 
wheel  near  to  its  end.  but  betraying  no  indication  whatever 
of  motion;  on  the  contrary,  one  of  awe-inspiring  stillness 
and  indescribable  loveliness.  Its  illuminating  effect  on  the 
present  occasion  was  surprisingly  great — most  of  us,  in 
fact,  had  expected  to  see  the  corona  against  far  darker 
backeround.  Next  to  the  black  disc  the  lieht  was  very 
bright,  but  it  diminished  rapidly  in  intensity  outwards, 
from  silver  white  to   an  ethereal  blue   haze. 

DAY   AND   NIGHT. 

The  actual  eclipse  lasted  only  3  min.  40  sec,  nor 
was  it  at  any  time  completely  dark:^ — 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  change  from  day  to 
night  involves  a  general  darkening,  but  a  total  eclipse  of 
the  sun  produces  an  entirely  different  and  more  localised 
effect,  a  composite  night  and  day  effect.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  saw  black  night  strike  the  far  distant  hills  and 
advance  rapidly  towards  us,  while  on  the  other  the  day 
appeared  to  be  dawning,  but  in  weird  and  stangely  beau- 
tiful colours.  Sketching  was  easy  during  the  who^e  period 
of  totality,  the  illuminating  power  of  the  corona  being  ap- 
parently far  greater  than  that  of  the  brightest  moon— and 
yet  not  a  few  stars  were  visible. 


Gladys  Beattie  Crozier,  writing  in  the  Lady's 
Realm  for  October,  describes  the  work  of  the  Misses 
Casella,  who  have  revived  the  art  of  portraiture  in 
coloured  wax.  A  fine  collection  of  pictures  in 
coloured  wax,  many  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  to 
be  seen  .in  the  Wallace  Collection  at  Hertford 
House. 
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UNCLE  SAM'S   PRINTER'S   BILL. 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Mr.  W.  S.  Rossiter  dis- 
cusses the  problem  of  Federal  printing.  He  says 
that  in  1904  the  expenditure  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  all  classes  of  printing  amounted  to 
7,080,906  dollars  (very  nearly  one  million  and  a 
half  sterling).  It  is  interesting  to  observe  from  Mr. 
Rossiter's  sketch  that  the  United  States  was  amongst 
the  first  of  the  Governments  to  take  its  printing  out 
of  the  hands  of  private  enterprise  and  establish  it 
as  a  State  Department.  In  1852  the  contract  system 
v/as  abolished,  and  there  was  a  Superintendent  of 
Public  Printing  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
printing.  But  in  i860  the  Congress  purchased  print- 
ing plant,  building  and  all.  The  Government  print- 
ing offices  now  are  worth  about  two  millions  sterling. 
The-  entire  plant  covers  nearly  sixteen  acres  of  floor 
space.  The  equipment  includes  "  300  tons  of  type, 
60  type-setting  machines,  nearly  150  printing 
presses  of  all  sizes,  600  individual  electric  motors," 
etc.  There  are  from  4000  to  4500  persons  employ- 
ed, and  the  fortnightly  wage  bill  amounts  to 
^20,000.  The  compositors  number  1200,  The  ma- 
terial consumed  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
items :  — 

During  the  laat  fiscal  year  there  were  purchased  6,366,955 
pounds  of  machine  book  paper,  costing  216,486.43  dols. ; 
approximately  41,000  reams  of  super-calendered  paper  of 
varying  sizes  and  5000  reams  of  coated  or  "  cut "  paper, 
together  costing  about  150,000  dols. ;  57,660  reams  of  writing 
and  ledger  paper,  costing  approximately  106,000  dols. ;  39,270 
pounds  of  printing  ink,  costing  23,008.68  dols.;  216,161  feot 
of  leather,  and  9423  dozen  skins,  costing  97,904.99  dols. ; 
8015  pieces  of  book  cloth,  costing  46,685.41  dols. :  5975  packs 
and  rolls  of  gold  leaf,  costing  33,689.93  dols. ;  1,393,350  pounds 
of  binder's  board,  costing  42,082.17  dols. ;  while  the  litho- 
graphs, engravings,  and  cuts  purchased  by  the  public  prin- 
ter from  private  contractors,  for  use  in  publications 
printed  and  bound  in  the  Government  plant,  cost  272,243.06 
dola. 

France,  Austria,  and  Holland  have  Government 
printeries  and  binderies.  Russia  employs  both  offi- 
cial and  private  printing  presses.  The  German  Em- 
pire, strange  to  say,  does  not  run  an  official  printing 
office.  The  cost  of  public  printing  and  binding  in 
the  United  States  has  long  been  decidedly  higher 
than  for  similar  commercial  work.  It  is  remarked 
that  the  United  States  is  perhaps  the  most  extensive 
publisher  in  the  world:  — 

In  1904,  for  example,  it  issued  fourteen  periodicals — three 
daily,  three  weekly,  one  bi-monthly,  and  seven  monthly.  It 
published  volumes  and  pamphlets  discussing  almost  a  thou- 
sand  different   topics. 

The  increase  in  expenditure  has  risen  to  such  an 
extent  that  a  Committee  of  Congress  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  whole  question. 


vey,  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving  and  Mr.  James  Welch)  seem 
entirely  agreed  as  to  the  extraordinary  variableness 
of  audiences  and  the  curious  way  the  audience 
affects  the  actor  and  the  actor  the  audience;  while 
with  hardly  an  exception  they  all  agree  that  a  Mon- 
day night  audience  is  dull  and  a  Saturday  night 
one  the  liveliest  in  the  week.  Most  of  them  also 
agree  that  actors  vary  in  the  quality  of  their  acting, 
as  audiences  do  in  their  appreciativeness  and  sym- 
pathy. But  they  can  no  more  give  "  the  reason  why  " 
than  could  the  famous  disliker  of  Dr.  Fell.  They 
mostly  agree  with  Mrs.  Kendal  that  pathos  produces 
a  greater  and  more  lasting  effect  than  humour. 
Moreover,  different  kinds  of  humour  appeal  to  dif- 
ferent publics.  The  humour  of  drunkenness,  Mr. 
Martin  Harvey  tells  us,  falls  painfully  flat  in 
America.  One  thing,  he  sfays,  never  fails  to  appeal 
to  every  audience,  London,  provincial  or  American, 
and  that  is  heroism.  Mr.  Cyril  Maude  wishes  he 
knew  what  could  be  relied  on  to  affect  the  audience. 
The  only  thing  he  knows  is  the  unexpected  api)ear- 
ance  of  the  theatre  cat ! 

I  am  convinced  that  if  you  give  the  finest  comedian  in 
the  world  the  finest  lines  that  ever  were  written,  and  he 
were  acting  his  best,  he  will  not  move  an  audience  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  theatre  cat  will  if  you  can  get  it  to  go 
and  sit  by  the  footlights  and  wasli  its  fare  demurely  with 
its  paws  during  a  serious  scene,  and"  then  let  the  actors, 
when  they  become  aware  of  its  presence,  attempt  to  drive 
it   off. 

The  same  actor  says  a  Bank  Holiday  night  audi- 
ence is  bad,  but  that  which  assembles  when  the  King 
and  Queen  go  to  a  theatre  is  worst  cf  all,  for  they 
pay  extreme  attention  to  their  Majesties  and  next  to 
none  to  the  play.  An  ideal  audience  you  do  not 
meet  more  than  once  a  month. 

Mr.  James  Welch  thinks  the  most  difficult  thing 
to  get  an  audience  to  respond  to  is  wit.  real  wit, 
"  for  that  appeals  to  the  brain  and  nothing  else," 
which  perhaps  explains  why  the  B.P.  has  been  so 
long  in  appreciating  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw.  One  or 
two  remarks  made  as  to  "  obfuscated  "  after  dinner 
unintentionally  reinforce  the  "  Pro  "  side  of  the  "  Do 
we  eat  too  much  ?"  controversv. 


ACTOR   AND   AUDIENCE. 

THE    ACTORS'    POINT    OF    VIEW. 
Tho.se  taking  part  in  the  interesting  symposium  in 
the  Grand  Magazine  on  the  Psychology  of  the  Audi- 
ence (Mrs.  Kendal,  Mr.   Edmund  Payne,  Mr.  Cyril 
Maude,  Miss  Gertrude  Kingston,  Mr.   Martin  Har- 


Mr.  J.  C.  Medd  contributes  to  the  Octoljer  num- 
ber of  ScJiool  one  of  his  .series  of  articles  on  Tech 
nical  Education,  which  fits  in  well  with  Mr.  Gillier! 
Faber's  "  Ladder  from  the  Elementary  School  to  th' 
University."  Such  utterances  as  "  Examinations  ar^ 
about  the  best-abused  piece  of  educational  machinery 
that  exists,"  and  "  Only  by  a  careful  study  of  the  ex 
perience  of  the  past  can  we  arrive  at  tho.se  general 
principles  which  must  guide  us  in  our  attempts  to 
solve  the  educational  problems  of  the  present  and 
the  future,"  are  truisms  which  are  often  forgotten. 
Kingsmill  Moore's  "A  Pioneer  Inspector,  1820- 
i8_^o,"  is  very  interesting.  This  month's  section 
tells  of  the  work  done  by  twelve  "  Companies  of 
London  "  in  Londonderry,  which  had  been  granted 
them  from  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
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By  special  permission  of    (he    pro- 
prietors, Messrs.  Bradbury,  A^new 
'  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

WE   have   made   arrangements   with   the   Proprietors  of    the    London   Punch    which    enable    us     each     month    to 
give   our  readers  the   most   interesting   cartoons   and   articles    from    what    is    universally   admitted    to   be    the 
foremost    humorous  journal    of   the    world. 


The  Point  of  Vi«w. 
Mr.    DRIVLER:    ••Qh!   what  a  lovely   afternoon!     Let   your 


The  Channel  Swimming  Craze. 
E  iTnoWxgfuS^  beautfful!'?"''^'  ^"'^  '^"^  """  ""'^""^  Mid-CHAKNEL  MERMAIDS:   "Oh!    What  funny  taila!' 
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A   New   Interpretation. 
Time— r^e    Sabhath    Day. 

THE  ELDEB ;    "  Tammas,  d'you  ken  the  meanin'   o'   a  work 
o'  necessity?" 

Tammas :    "Ay  fine  that." 

The  ELDER:   "Wis  shootin'  that  hare 

TAMMAS:    "It  wis   that." 

THE  ELDER:       Hoo  d'you  mak'  that  oot?" 

TammX'^:    "Wp<>1.   ye   see.   if  I'd   waitet  till   the  morn,    the 
hare  w'uld  hae  been  awa'!" 


At   Hyde   Park   Corner. 


URCHIN    CHAUFFEUR    (reading    notice) : 
'Onoria.     The   notice   says   motors   ain't 


It    ain't    no    use, 

(hnittprl  '" 


"So  sorry  I'm  late.    I  hope  yen  haven't  been   too  bored!'' 
"  Oh.  no,  thanks.    I've  been  nursing  the  Cat  till  you  could 
come." 


Lady  (to  her  travelling  companion,  who  has  just  had  his 
finger-nail  pinched  badly):  "How  horrid!  I  always  think 
anything  wrong  with  one's  nails  sets  one's  teeth  on  edge 
all  down  one's  back!" 
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Mr.  LT5AND15B  JONES,  who  is  verj'  particular  about  aquatic 
etiquette,  takes  a  few  American  friends  on  the  river,  and 
wishes  he  hadn't. 


The   Girl   I    Left    Behind    Me. 


'Hullo!     I'm  out  of  it  this  time!" 


"Snoiling  the    Market." 

YOUNG  SPATCHCOCK  (who  has  just  peupered  a  Beater): 
"  li's  deuced  un  ortunate,  Bags.  Now  tell  me  what  had  I 
better  give  him?" 

Bags  (meJitativelj^):  'Well,  sir,  I  can't  rightly  say.  It's 
this  way,  you  know.  Beaters  'as  got  very  expensive  'ere- 
abouts  ever  since  Mr.  Gviilderatein  'ad  the  ahoctin',  'e  used 
to  'it  one  or  two  of  'em  most  every  day.  And  money  wasn't 
no   objec'   to   'im." 


Slow   and    Sure. 

JOHN:    "I've  noticed,  Miss,   as  when  you  'as  a  motor,  you 
catches  a  train,  not  the  train!" 


OOW-BOT  (to  young  lady  who  has  taken  refuge) :  "  Would 
you  mind  openin'  the  gate.  Miss?  They're  a-comin'  in 
there." 
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A    Question   of  Vested   Interest. 
Vicar :   "Well,  gentlemen,  what  can  I  do  for  you?" 
Spokesman  :  "  Please,  sir,  we  be  a  deputation  from  farmers 

down  Froglands  Pariah,  to  ask  you  to  pray  for  fine  weather 

for  t'arvest." 
Vicar :    "Why  don't  you  ask  your  own  vicar?" 
SPOKESMAN:    "Well,    sir,   we   reckon   'e  be'unt  much   good 

for  this  'ere.     'E  do  be  that  fond  of  flshin." 


["  Bathing-dresses  are  more  elal)orat6  than  ever  this  year." 
— A'^ide   Ladies'    Papers.^ 

AMY:  "Well,  I  suppose  we  may  as  well  he  going  into 
the  sea — come  along,  Maud." 

MAUD:  "My  dear  Amy,  what  are  you  talking  about?  Whyf 
it  would  absolutely  ruin  my  dress!" 


In   the   Picture  Gallery  of  the   Earls  of  Longline. 
Sir  Peter  STODGELY:    "Curious  thing  your  family  should 
all   be   took   in   fancy   dress!     I    s'pose   they're   all   by    the 
same  man,  eh?" 


;«s*jia**^-i 


t 


WHIlng  to   Compensate. 

A  Happy  Release.  .^^^     I^tcHTFOOT:    "Oh,    wait    a   minute,    Mr.    Sharp— don't 

Kind  friend:    "Pardon  me,  but  I  ought  to  tell  you  that       drive  vet.     My   husband  is  still  on   the  green."       _    .     ,       , 
Jonea  has  run  away  with  your  wife."  MR.  SHARP:    "Never  mind.    I'll  risk  it.     For  if  I  ao  bowl 

HUSBAND  (bored):   "But  why  runV  him. over,  why,  I'm  ready  to  replace  him  any  time! 
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THE    REVIEWS    REVIEWED 


THE  NORTH   AMERICAN    REVIEW. 

The  September  number  is  mainly  made  up  of  articles 
of  chiefly  American  interest.  Mr.  Howells'  appreciation 
of  John  Hay  and  Mr.  Charles  Johnston's  sketch  of 
Witte,  together  with  General  Roy  Stone's  account  of 
American  failure  in  Porto  Rico,  have  been  separately 
noticed. 

OUR  OHINTSE  TREATIES  AND  THEIR  ENFORCEMENT. 
The  movement  in  China  to  boycott  American  goods  in 
retaliation  for  American  anti-Chinese  legislation,  gives 
additional  interest  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Nickerson  on 
our  Chinese  Treaties  and  their  enforcement.  He  thus 
summarises  his  contention  :  — 

This  hasty  review  of  the  treaties,  legislation  and  of  c«r- 
tain  judicial  opinions  affecting  the  Chinese,  shows  that  the 
United  States  Government  by  the  Burlingame  Treaty  of 
1868  virtually  invited  the  Chinese  to  come  to  tliis  country; 
that  the  invitation  may  be  said  to  have  been  recalled  by 
the  treaty  of  1880;  that  all  subsequent  legislation  has  been 
in  derogation  of  Chinese  treaty  rights,  much  of  it  being 
deliberate  violations  thereof;  and  that  the  decisions  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  have  progressed  in  their  harsh 
interpretation  of  the  rights  of  persons  of  Chinese  descent, 
until  the  last  decision  of  the  majority  of  that  body  is  a 
grave  menace  to  the  liberty  of  native-born  white  American 
citizens. 

He  particularly  refers  to  the  case  of  the  United  States 
versus  Sing  Tuck,  wherein  the  majority  of  the  justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  refused  Chinamen  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  in  order  to  regain  their  liberty,  because  in  seek- 
ing to  enter  this  country  they  had  been  detained  at  the 
border  by  3  Chinese  inspector. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 
Mr.  N.  I.  Stone,  tariff  expert  in  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics, discusses  the  new  German  tariff,  and  points  out 
the  advantages  which  the  United  States  has  in  negoti- 
ating concessions  with  Germany.  Mr.  Lewus  M.  Haupt 
urges  the  need  of  the  waterways  of  the  Republic  being 
freed  from  the  sole  jurisdiction  at  present  maintained 
by  the  Federal  Government,  which  yet  does  not  develop 
them  as  the  growing  needs  of  the  country  demand.  He 
points  to  Canada  as  adopting  a  wiser  policy,  and  to  that 
extent  diverting  a  great  volume  of  traffic  over  the 
border.  "A  Venezuelan  Citizen"  subjects  President 
Castro  and  his  message  to  most  vehement  and  impas- 
sioned criticism.  His  despotism,  egotism,  and  malad- 
ministration are  scathingly  dealt  with,  as  also  his  undis- 
guised profligacy.  He  speaks  of  the  President's  "al- 
ready extensive  though  scattered  harem."  Senator 
CuUom  maintains  that  the  menace  of  Mormonism 
still  continues.  The  Bishop  of  the  Philippines 
replies  to  criticisms  of  the  working  of  American  de- 
mocracy in  the  Islands.  He  admits,  however,  that  Am- 
ericans have  laid  their  system  too  suddenly  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  native,  and  are  developing  the  dragon 
of  red  tape.  He  says  "a  little  official  head-hunting 
would  be  a  good  thing  in  the  Philippines."  They  want 
a  finer  type  of  ofiicial.  Americans  have,  moreover,  been 
guilty  of  the  one  thing  that  the  Oriental  above  all 
things  hates,  that  of  hurrying.  The  unexpected  success 
of  the  Peace  negotiations  makes  the  monthly  survey  of 
world  politics  look  somewhat  foolish. 


THE  AMERICAN   REVIEW   OF   REVIEWS. 

The  October  number  naturally  palpitates  with  peace, 
the  process  of  negotiations,  the  reception  of  the  news, 
and  its  probable  result.  The  most  pathetic  is  the  wail 
-  of  the  Japanese  Adachi  Kinnosuke  over  what  he  de- 
scribes as  a  defeat  more  serious,  more  far-reaching  in 
consequences,  than  the  disgrace  of  ten  years  ago,  "  the 
ridiculous  disaster  of  our  diplomacy  at  Portsmouth." 
The  only  glint  in  the  dark  cloud  of  Japanese  discom- 
fiture which  he  sees  marks  the  passing  of  the  elder 
statesmen  from  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  State.  He 
attributes  the  sm-render  of  Japan  to  their  pusillanimity, 
He  especiallj^  vituperates  Marquis  Ito,  of  the  elder 
statesmen.  He  concludes,  "When. the  virtue  of  yester- 
day turns  out  to  be  the  curse  of  to-day,  this  is  the 
story  of  the  Elder  Statesmen  of  Nippon."  Mr.  Van 
Norman  describes  the  making  of  the  Treaty. 

The  opening  of  the  Indian  Reservation  in  the  Uintah 
Land  is  described,  with  the  orderly  methods  which 
have  avoided  tlie  scandals  of  previous  booms.  It  has 
been  thrown  open  to  the  general  population,  because  of 
the  rich  deposits  of  valuable  kinds  of  asphalt,  and 
because  of  rumours  of  possible  gold  and  silver  mines. 
Mr.  T.  C.  Martin  describes  the  water  power  develop- 
ment of  Mexico.  He  says  that  the  hydraulic  resources 
of  the  Republic  are  commensurate  with  her  treasures 
of  gold  and  silver.  He  tells  of  what  he  describes  as  one 
Napoleonic  feat,  by  which  the  two  rivers  Tenango  and 
Necaxa,  draining  a  territory  of  277  square  miles, 
which  drop  a  distance  of  3000  feet  in  three  miles, 
have  been  united  and  dammed  up  in  an  artificial 
lake.  It  is  then  used  for  generating  electricity.  Mr. 
Walter  Wellman,  in  view  of  recent  scandals,  declares 
that  American  Life  Insurance  is  on  its  trial,  not  so 
much  because  of  the  improbity  of  some  of  its  agents 
as  because  of  its  economic  unsoundness.  Mr.  Charles 
de  Kay  describes  the  great  Art  Museum  at  New  York, 
which  has  been  developed  by  the  princely  bequest  of  Mr. 
Rogers.  It  has  secured  for  its  chief  director  Sir  Gas- 
pard  Purdon  Clarke,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  It  has  as  president  Mr.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  and  is  being  developed  on  a  magnificent  and 
munificent  scale.  Mr.  Kay,  however,  says  that  "  com- 
pared with  the  South  Kensington,  the  best  equipped  of 
American  museums  is  only  a  beginning."  Sir  Henry 
Cotton  contributes  a  forecast  of  the  future  of  British 
India. 


BLACKWOOD. 

The  chief  articles  in  Mackwood's — those  on  "  Naval 
Education,"  on  "  International  '  Perils,'  "  and  "  Musings 
Without  Method,"  on  the  Peace — have  been  separately 
noticed.  The  magazine  is  enlivened  by  the  second  part 
of  the  article  on  "  With  My  Gun,"  describing  amusing 
shooting  experiences  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  is 
allowed  eighteen  pages  in  which  to  vindicate  his  history 
in  his  recent  book  on  John  Knox  ;  and  Mr.  Gilbert 
Hartley  over  ten  to  describe  the  catching  in  Norway  of 
a  fifty-two  pound  salmon,  a  pleasant  article,  which  per- 
haps will  give  some  hints  to  others  wishing  to  fish  for 
salmon  in  that  country. 
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THE  NINETEENTH   CENTURY  AND  AFTER. 

There  is  much  that  is  interesting  in  the  October 
number,  Vjut  no  article  of  super-eminent  distinction.  Sir 
West  Ridgeway's  funeral  sermon  over  the  defunct 
Liberal  Unionist  Party,  Sir  Alexander  Baird's  cheery 
account  of  how  Scottish  Guardians  manage  the  poor- 
house,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott's  notes  on  his  book  trea- 
sures have  already  received  separate  notice. 

THE  GERMAN  DANGER  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
By  this  Mr.  O.  Eltzbacher  does  not  mean  any  peril 
of  encroachment  or  attack  on  British  territory,  but  the- 
serious  danger  that  German  mismanagement  of  the 
natives  in  her  South-West  African  Colonies,  which  has 
already  provoked  the  Hereros  to  rebellion  that  is  far 
from  being  suppressed,  will  infect  the  blacks  in  our 
own  dominions,  and  set  the  whole  of  South  Africa  in 
flames.  Mr.  Eltzbacher  concludes  somewhat  sum- 
marily :  — 

The  revolt  of  the  natives  in  German  8outh-We3t  Africa 
is  not  a  revolt  against  the  whites,  but  it  is  exclusively  a 
revolt  against  (Jerman  rule,  and  therefore  it  woald  seem 
in  the  interests  of  peace  for  the  whole  of  South  Africa  that 
Gennan  rule  in  South-West  Africa  should  be  brought  to  a 
close.  It  api)ears  that  the  German  Parliament  is  not  in  a 
temper  to  vote  much  longer  enormous  fun;.8  for  the  further 
prosecution  of  a  hopeless  struggle  for  a  valueless  country, 
and  therefore  Germany  should  be  ready  to  accept  the  first 
opportunity  which  may  offer  for  evacuatine-  South-West 
Africa.  Such  an  opnortunity  might  easilv  be  creat-ed  by 
Great  Britain,  and  Germany  should  be  offered  a  small  sum 
of  money,  say  £100.000.  or  some  small,  out-of-the-way  ter- 
ritorial solatium  for  her  revolted  colony,  or  her  revolted 
colonies,  to  which  peace  would  probably  return  as  soon  as 
tiie  tu  moil  of  German  rule  was  replaced  by  the  pax 
BrUannica. 

If,  however,  Germany  will  not  accept  the  offer,  Mr. 
Eltzbacher  urges  that  Greak  Britain  must  take  the  law 
into  her  own  hands  and  act  on  her  own  responsibility. 

THE  NORWEGIAN   CASE   FOR   SEPARATION. 

Sir  H.  Seton  Karr  puts  the  Norwegian  case,  Mid 
reminds  us  at  the  outset  of  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  two  countries  which  is  often  forgotten:  — 

There  is  one  striking  difference  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, united  until  yesterday  under  one  crown,  that  it  is  as 
well  at  once  to  note.  While  Swe-en  possesses  a  nobility 
and  a  limited  franchise,  and  its  Government  in  consequence 
smacka  something  of  autocracy  and  class,  Norway  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  farming  and  peasant  democracy. 
There  are  no  Norwegian  nobles,  and  eie^'fy  rer  cent,  of 
its  male  population  have  a  voice  in  the  government  of  their 
country   as   against  thirty  per   cent,   of  the   Swedes. 

Norwegians  and  Sweiee,  though  near  neighbours,  and 
speaking  to  all  intents  and  purposes  one  languaee,  are 
ne'ther  politically  nor  socially  homogeneous,  and  their  close 
nntional  intercou'se  may  be  said  to  be  barred  by  a  certain 
widespread  and  inherent  incompatibility  of  temper. 

HISTORY  IN  BRITISH   AND   GERMAN  SCHOOLS. 
Mr.  C.  H.  K.  Martin,  History  Master  at  Eton,  writes 
on   the   study   of   history   in   public    schools.      He    con- 
fesses that  in  this  respect — 

our  progress  has  been  slower  than  that  of  other  great 
countries  of  the  world.  In  all  German  schools,  for  instaJice, 
whether  thev  be  classical  c-  semi-classical  or  non-classical, 
the  time  allowed  to  history  and  eeograpby  is  never  less 
than  three  hours  in  school  each  week,  and  this  is  exclu- 
sive of  work  done  out  of  school.  Every  period  of  the  worl-t's 
history  is  st'idied.  not  once,  but  at  three  different  staees 
durine  the  bov's  caree-;  and  every  teacher  of  history  is  a 
skilled  snecialist.  No  school  in  England,  so  far  as  I  know, 
approaches  the  completeness  of  the  German  system;  and 
by  no  nie^ns  all  have  even  one  trainei  historian  on  t^eir 
staff.  In  Prance  there  has  been  o^  recent  years  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  teaching  of  history :  as  a  rule  not  less 
than  three  hours  in  school  ench  week  are  e-iven  to  its 
study,   and   all   the   history  teachers   are   trained   men. 


The  writer  points  out  many  ways  in  which  our  faults 
can  be  remedied.  History,  he  thinks,  ought  to  be  made 
one  of  the  principal  studies  of  the  senior  classes. 

A    MOSLEM    GRIEVANCE. 

Ameer  Ali,  late  Judge  of  the  High  Court,  Calcutta, 
indulges  in  an  interesting  retrospect  of  progress  in 
India  since  the  Mutiny.  He  refers  with  satisfaction  to 
progress  in  finance,  in  revenue,  police,  taxation,  and  in 
other  respects.  He  makes  suggestions  for  the  future. 
Among  these  are  denominational  universities,  where 
Hindus,  Mahommedans,  and  Christians  could  be  edu- 
cated according  to  their  own  ethical  standards.  He  does 
not  think  that  Home  Rule  is  within  the  range  of  prac- 
tical politics,  but  urges  that  Englishmen  should  expect 
from  their  Hindu  fellow-subjects  more  manly  comrade- 
ship. The  special  grievance  to  which  the  writer  refers 
is  one  bearing  on  the  Moslem  community.  It  rests  on 
an  English  misconception  and  mistranslation  of  the  word 
Wakf,  which  is  taken  to  mean  Charity.  It  is  a  legal 
fiction,  whereby  Mahommedan  families  have  tied  up 
their  property  and  prevented  it  being  divided  and  sub- 
divided amongst  a  number  of  others.  These  family 
benefactions  have,  however,  been  set  aside  of  late  by 
English  law  courts,  and  the  ordinary  law  of  dividing 
the  inheritance  has  been  enforced.  Ameer  Ali  asks  for 
the  Legislature  to  validate  by  special  enactment  this 
particular  branch  of  the  Islamic  law. 

SOMETHING  LIKE  A   CANDIDATE. 

Mr.  Michael  MacDonagh,  discussing  the  morality  of 
elections  and  caucuses,  tells  this  good  story:  — 

A  candidate  who  was  asked  to  relate  some  of  his  expe- 
riences during  the  contest  says: — "I  have  a  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  one  incident.  I  was  visiting  an  outlying  committee- 
room  whea  three  men  came  up  to  me,  one  of  whom  said, 
'  Look  'ere,  guv'nor,  we're  not  going  to  vote  without  beer.' 
This  observation  aroused  my  anger  to  such  a  pitch  that  I 
gave  them  this  answer — '  Now,  we'll  have  a  talk  about  this. 
In  the  first  place,  you'll  have  no  beer.  That's  plain.  But 
I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll  send  you  down  to  the  polling- 
booth  in  the  only  carriage  that  is  available — it  was  pouring 
at  the  t'me — on  one  condition.  That  condition  is  that  you'll 
vote  for  my  opponent.'  The  men  were  so  astonished  that 
they  actually  walkel  to  the  polliner-booth  in  the  rain  and 
voted,    not  for  my   rival,    but   for   me." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 
Mr.  Herbert  Paul,  discussing  the  new  alliance,  says 
that  no  one  in  England  has  a  word  to  say  against 
it.  Miss  Violet  Markham,  writing  on  the  true  founda- 
tions of  Empire,  which  she  finds  in  the  home  and 
workshop,  pleads  the  case  of  children  and  girls  driven 
too  early  to  work,  and  of  married  women  whose 
motherhood  is  impaired  by  their  factory  work.  Rev. 
Septimus  Buss  gives  some  fresh  light  from  the  methods 
of  Roman  law  on  the  trial  of  Jesus  before  Pontius 
Pilate.  He  says  that  Pilate  formally  acquitted  Jesus 
when  he  said,  "  I  find  no  fault  in  this  man."  All  that 
followed  was  irregular.  Mr.  Oswald  Crawford  advo- 
cates the  development  of  the  old  Engl'sh  nature  garden 
along  the  lines  carried  out  so  successfully  by  the  Jap- 
anese to-day. 


The  Young  Man  for  October  has  a  paper  by  Mr.  C. 
T.  Bateman  on  the  "G.O.M."  of  the  Solvation  Army. 
There  is  also  a  paper  on  "The  Stones  of  Ru'^kin."  tlie 
various  monuments  and  memorials  to  him,  on  Friar's 
Crag,  Derwentwater,  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Heme  Hill, 
and  over  his  grave,  in  Coniston. 
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THE    NATIONAL    REVIEW, 

In  the  October  number  of  the  National  Beview  it  is 
interesting  to  see  how  the  unexpected  issue  of  the 
peace  negotiations  appeals  to  the  editor.  He  declares 
that  he  cannot  condemn  Japan's  renunciation  of  the  in- 
demnity. If  his  heart  is  with  an  indignant  public,  his 
head  is  with  the  Elder  Statesmen.  The  altered  cir- 
cumstances introduced  by  the  peace  and  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Treaty  leave  the  Germanophobia  of  the  Review 
unaltered.  President  Eoosevelt's  appreciation  of  the 
Kaiser's  efforts  in  promoting  peace  the  editor  coolly 
declares  to  be  a  practical  joke  that  the  President  was 
playing  at  the  expense  of  the  old  world !  "  Ignotus," 
writing  on  Cjesar  and  the  Sentimentalists,  quotes  from 
recent  German  magazine  articles  to  prove  that  the  aim 
of  German  diplomacy  is  the  removal  of  British  supre- 
macy at  sea.  Germany  is  charged  with  trying  to  stir 
up  strife  between  England  and  the  United  States  with 
a  view  to  the  mutual  destruction  of  their  fleets,  and 
the  consequent  naval  ascendency  of  Germany.  Ger- 
many is  an  antagonist  of  the  entente,  and  the  still 
more  deadly  enemy  of  any  effort  to  improve  our  rela- 
tions with  Russia.  M.  Deroulede,  President  of  the 
League  of  Patriots,  delivers  his  soul  against  the  Ger- 
man Emperor,  who,  he  says,  aspires  to  be  Emperor  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  Maurice  Low,  in  his  American  chronique,  reports 
that  the  success  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  peace  policy  has 
united  press  and  public  in  urging  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
should  be  again  elected  President.  This  consensus  of 
ojunion  is  one  which  Mr.  Low  thinks  the  President 
ought  not  to  resist.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  spite  of  his 
solemn  pledges,  "must  yield  his  personal  preferences." 
The  Earl  of  Ronaldshay  gives  a  very  vivid  account 
of  a  visit  to  Baku.  As  an  illustration  of  the  oil  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  he  says  he  prodded  a  hole  in  the 
ground  with  a  metal  tube,  and  on  applying  a  light  a 
flame  rose  several  feet  in  height.  The  oil  is  generally 
pumped  up  from  great  depths  under  a  derrick,  but  the 
great  prize  of  luck  is  to  come  upon  a  "  spouter,"  which 
may  throw  up  anything  from  10,000  tons  of  market- 
able oil,  in  value  roughly  half  a  million  sterling,  in  the 
course  of  a  single  day.  Six  English  companies  alone 
have  a  capital  invested  there  equal  to  five  million 
sterling. 

Professcu-  Eden,  of  Upsala  University,  puts  the  case 
for  Sweden,  the  interest  of  which  is  now  merely  his- 
torical. 

Rev.  J.  Adderley  writes  on  the  clergy  and  commer- 
cial morality,  and  pleads  that  commercial  leaders  should 
frankly  confess  that  dishonesty  is  going  on,  that  those 
who  are  dishonest  should  declare  themselves  and  set 
the  standard  for  the  rest,  and  that  Christian  employes 
should  not  shrink  from  4ihe  modern  martyrdom  of  los- 
ing their  situations  rather  than  violate  their  conscience. 
He  urges  that  our  self-examination  books  should  in- 
quire, not  have  I  been  to  a  Dissenting  chapel,  but  have 
I  sold  a  Chicago  ham  as  if  it  were  a  real  York,  etc. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  invites  all  true  lovers  of  art  to  keep 
together  and  seek  to  discourage  all  that  is  noisy  or 
loud  in  literature,  and  in  time  they  would,  he  hopes, 
quietly  develop  into  a  true  academy  of  letters  which 
would  discharge  the  function  of  artistic  criticism  of 
literature,  maintain  a  high  standard  of  literary  taste, 
and  make  headway  against  current  extravagances. 

Lady  Helen  Ferguson  reviews  the  recommendations 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  State  Registration  of 
Nurses. 


THE    CONTEMPORARY    REVIEW. 

Politics  form  the  dominant  interest  of  the  Octobe 
number — international,  British,  Hungarian,  fiscal,  an< 
municipal.  Dr.  Dillon's  account  of  the  Peace  Confer 
ence.  Sir  Edmund  Verney's  onslaught  on  our  Poor-Lav 
administration,  and  Mr.  Sydney  Olivier's  excursion  inli 
the  psychology  of  art,  love,  and  revivalism  have  beei 
separately  noticed. 

PROTECTION  IN  GERMANY. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Dawson  treats  of  the  German  working 
man  and  Protection.  He  quotes  freely  from  speeches  o 
working-class  representatives  in  the  Reichstag  and  else 
where  to  show  the  uncompromising  hostility  of  thi 
(German  Labour  Party  to  Protection  in  any  form  o; 
degree.     He  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that— 

this  attitude  is  the  clear  and  unmistakable  result  of  rea 
soned  conviction  and  of  practical  experience.  Twenty-fivi 
years  ago  tlie  Socialists  held  an  openness  of  mind  on  th* 
Fiscal  question  which  would  have  deliRhted  not  a  fe\ 
wavering  politicians  known  to  us  at  home.  No  inheritei 
preconceptions  and  no  conviction  of  the  inherent  reason 
ableness  of  Free  Trade  prejudiced  them  against  Princ 
Bismarck's   departure  from   the   old  Taritf. 

He  shows  how  hardly  the  rise  in  the  price  of  food  has 
affected  the  already  meagre  diet  of  the  German  people. 

THE  BLACK-WASHING  OF  PANTB. 
Under  this  provocative  title  Mr.  'Hcjward  Candle) 
proclaims  himself  Dante's  advocate,  and,  while  joining 
the  long  train  of  his  worshippers  and  admitting  his 
undeniable  splendours,  proceeds  to  point  out  eccentri 
cities  in  his  poetry.  He  asks,  Can  all  the  classic  poets 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  with  those  of  modern  Europe 
added,  produce  among  them  passages  as  "fantastic, 
irreverent,  gross,  prosaic,  unnecessarily  illusive,"  as  th< 
samples  lie  quotes?  He  inveighs  against  Dante's  arti- 
ficiality and  want  of  proportion,  and  does  not  spare 
Dante  the  man.  He  thinks  there  is  nothing  very 
romantic  about  the  story  of  Beatrice,  who  was  "  doubt- 
less a  beautiful  and  good  Italian  maiden."  But  to  raise 
her  to  the  highest  rank  of  Paradise  strikes  the  writer 
as  either  ?.  bad  joke  or  indistinguishable  from  blas- 
phemy. Dante,  he  says,  is  proved  to  have  been  guilty 
of  licentiousness  in  his  youth  and  mistresses  in  his  old 
age.  He  charges  him  with  the  darker  sins  of  pride, 
arrogance,  scorn  and  hate. 

FREE  CHURCHES  AND  HIGHER  CRITICISM. 
Dr.  P.  T.  Forsyth,  writing  on  the  above  subject,  says 
the  great  question  of  the  age  is  the  question  of  spiritual 
authority.  This  is  not  the  Bible,  it  is  not  the  Church  ; 
it  is  the  Gospel.  The  Gospel  as  the  standard  of  the 
Bible  is  the  highest  criticism,  and  therefore  above  the 
higher  criticism.  Christ  is  the  Gospel,  and  that  which 
is  authoritative  in  Christ  is  the  redeeming  Grace  of  God. 
"  That  is  really  the  one  article  of  the  Christian  creed, 
God's  grace  redeeming  from  guilt  m  Christ."  The  clos- 
ing word  is  :  — 

That  the  Free  Churches  should  do  what  they  have  not  yet 
done,  that  they  should  really  face  the  spiritual  situation 
created  by  the  collapse  of  Biblical  infallibility,  for  those 
communities  that  have  long  repudiated  the  final  authority 
of  the  Church.  To  come  to  terms  with  culture  'in  this 
sense  of  the  word)  is  at  least  as  necessary  for  the  Churches 
in  their  action  on  society  as  to  come  to  an  understandirg 
with  Labour  or  the  Democracy.  The  High  Church  party 
began  to  do  it  in  "  Lux  Mundi  "  by  accepting  critical  results 
in  the  strength  of  the  Church  and  sacraments.  To  us  that 
way  is  closed.  But  the  one  true  and  living  way  is  open. 
It  is  the  way  of  the  Gospel  and  the  sole  authority  of  its 
grace,  which  is  now,  since  the  Catholic  reaction,  the 
special  charge  of  the  Free  Churches  of  this  land. 
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THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 


The  October  Century  is  unusually  full  of  interest. 
The  fascinating  paper  on  the  Empress-Dowager  and  the 
Chinese  Court  is  noticed  separately.  There  is  a  paper 
on  the  actual  details  of  the  Empress  Eugenie's  Flight 
from  Paris  ;  and  some  reproductions,  one  in  particular 
very  beEuliful,  of  unknown  pictures  of  Shelley.  General 
Sir  Horace  Porter  tells  of  the  excavations  which  he 
superintended  for  recovering,  from  a  forgotten  Paris 
cemetery,  the  body  of  Paul  Jones,  now  taken  to  the 
United  States,  and  to  be  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the 
new  ^S'aval  Academy.  The  excavations  only  took  place 
this  yer.r  ;  and  the  story  of  their  carrying  out,  and  the 
autopsy  on  a  body  buried  113  years,  though  verj'^ 
ghastly,  is  very  interesting. 

Mr.  Rrndall  Blackshaw  has  a  paper  on  the  magnifi- 
cent new  Naval  Academy  which  the  United  States  is 
building  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Severn  River,  on 
Chesapeake  }3ay.  Illustrations  are  given  of  what  it  will 
bo  Avhen  complete.  Congress  has  already  had  to  raise 
the  limit  of  cost  from  £1,600,000  to  £2,000,000. 


THE    FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW. 

The  peace  and  its  probable  consequences  form  the 
subject  of  the  principal  articles  in  the  October  number. 
Four  of  them  have  been  separately  noticed,  along  with 
Earl  Dundunald's  scheme  of  a  citizen  army,  Mr.  Eindon's 
plea  for  religious  drama,  and  Dr.  Saleeby's  problems  of 
heredily. 

H.    G.    WELLS    AND    SOCIOLOGISTS. 

Dr.  Crozier  having  challenged  Mr.  Wells  to  say  what 
he  has  added  to  the  science  of  sociology,  Mr.  Wells  an- 
swers at  once,  and  finally,  "Nothing."  He  goes  on  to 
repeat  his  thesis  that  the  so-called  Science  of  Sociology 
is  not  a  science  at  all  ;  that  Coiiile,  Sj);.-ncer,  Kidd  and 
Crozier  have  furnished  interesting  intellectual  experi- 
ments of  extraordinarily  little  permanent  value,  and  that 
the  proper  method  of  approach  to  sociological  questions 
is  the  Utopian  way,  of  Plato,  Moore  and  Bacon:  — 

Dr  Crozier  says  chiefly  that  I  'speak  disrespectfully  of 
Comte  and  Herbert  Spencer.  There  is  no  denying  I  do 
tliat,  anil  no  doubt  it  will  seem  very  shocliing'  to  some  of 
your  readers.  But  it  will  not  continue  to  be  shocking. 
Botli  these  remarkable  product,?  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury justify  me  my  example;  they  were  ridiculously  dis- 
dainful oi'  Plato;  and  Herbert  Spencer  quite  preposterously 
refused  to  read  Kant.  The  world  at  large  has  still  to 
I'ealise  how  wordy  and  shallow  both  these  writers  were, 
and  the  sooner  it  is  shocked  into  that  realisation  the  bet- 
ter.  I  grew  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  their  reputations, 
and  I  have  htid  to  overcome  the  prejudices  of  my  type 
and  class  in  repudiating  them.  But  who  could  turn  re- 
peatedly, as  I  have  had  to  do,  from  the  lean  pretentious 
einptinesB  of  8i>encer,  to  the  concrete  richness,  the  proli- 
ferating 8Uu;'estion8  of  Plato,  and  not  b©  forced  at  last  to 
that  admission?  I  shall  count  myself  fortunate  if  it  is 
given  me  In  any  measure  to  help  rescue  sociologicad  ques- 
tions, the  only  questions  that  really  interest  adult  human 
beings,  from  the  sea  of  abstractions,  from  the  seas  of 
thinnest  intellectual  grnel,  under  which  the  nineteenth 
century,  so  busy  and  preoccupied  about  so  many  tilings, 
permitted   them  to   be   subinersxed. 

AN  AMERICAN  SNAKE  DANCE. 
]Miss  Harriet  Munroe  gives  a  sketch  at  once  vivid  and 
pensive  of  a  snake  dance  at  Wolpi,  in  Arizona.  It  was 
the  Indian  tribe's  prayer  for  rain.  The  ceremony 
began  with  slow,  soothing  music,  after  which  the  priests 
drew  out  the  reptiles  from  their  bags.  Each  snake- 
priest  drew  out  a  reptile  from  the  sacks.  She  describes 
the  climax  :  — 

Herp  were  men  toying  with  death  on  this  high  rook 
between  the  desert  and  the  sky,    tossiag  it   gaily   to   their 


gods  with  dajicing  and  Bong.  The  miisic  was  wilder  now, 
the  danoe  more  violent.  The  outstretched  arms  and  dang- 
ling snakes,  the  fa«es  masked  and  wreathed  with  reptiles, 
were  circling  the  plaza  whjle  fierce  voices  wailed.  Sharp 
fangs  were  charmed  away  from  painted  breasts;  rattle- 
snakes, falling  and  coiling,  were  straightened  by  the  tickling 
of  e^igle-feathers,  and  caught  up  adroitly  by  the  neck. 
The  antelope  priests,  standing  steadfastly  in  line,  were 
swaying  and  shaking  their  sibilant  rattles. 

Suddenly  the  chief  priest  darted  across  the  dancers  and 
sprinkled  a  circle  of  white  meal  on  the  flat  rock.  With  a 
choral  frenzy  of  song,  the  bearers  cast  their  snakes  in  a 
heap  within  it,  and  leaped  and  shouted  around  it  as  the 
little  maids  threw  over  them  their  sacred  meal.  There, 
while  the  music  stormed  and  shrieked,  the  clustering  snake- 
priests  leaned  over  the  squirming  serpents  and  gathered 
them  up  in  their  outstretched  hands.  In  a  trice  they  were 
out  and  away,  that  the  'little  elder  brother"  might  be 
given  back  to  the  desert,  the  people's  messenger  to  the  god 
of  rain. 

A    POSSIBLE    EIVAIi    TO    SHAKBSPEAEE, 

Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney  continues  his  interesting  study 
of  Christopher  Marlowe,   and  says  :  — 

What  Marlowe  accomplished  we  know.  What  he  mighb 
have  accomplished,  if  he  had  lived  longer,  we  can  only 
surmise.  But  that  he  would  have  rivalled  Shakespeare  and 
added  some  imperishable  masterpieces  to  English  litera- 
ture, is  certainly  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  reasonable 
probability. 

But  perhaps  Michael  Drayton's  is  the  best  tribute  of 
all;  — 

"  Next   Marlowe,    bathed   in  the   Thespian   springs. 
Had   in   him   those  brave   translunary  things 
Tliat  the  first  poets  had. 

OTHEE  ABTIOLES. 
Mr.  J.  L.  Bashford  treats  of  Technical  Education  in 
Germany,  and  lays  stress  on  the  traditional  demand 
there  for  scientific  education  and  the  obviously  over- 
whelming advantages  of  a  systematic  education.  He 
reports  that  the  Minister  of  Education  in  Prussia  is 
selecting  practical  engineers  as  professors.  Mr.  Gerald 
W.  Sympson,  writing  on  Cricket  as  a  Game,  quotes  a 
cricketer  who,  after  strongly  criticising  the  M.C.C. 
Committee,  insisted  that  "  we  must  have  a  central  au- 
thority if  cricket  is  to  live  much  longer."  Mr.  H.  C. 
Minchin  signalises  the  tercentenary  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's  birth  by  a  sketch  of  him  and  his  family. 


THE    INTERPRETER. 

The  first  number  of  the  second  volume  contains  a 
great  deal  of  matter  that  will  be  welcomed  in  the 
clergyman's  study.  Dr.  Inge  treats  of  Sin  and  Modern 
Thought,  and  traces  the  causes  which  have  flung  sin 
into  the  background  of  the  modern  mind.  He  men- 
tions the  humanising  idea  of  punishment,  the  recognised 
complexity  of  motive,  the  positive  conception  of  con- 
duct, the  discredit  of  introspective  individualism,  and 
the  repudiation  of  original  guilt,  elements  most  of 
which  are  in  accord  with  the  mind  of  Christ.  There 
are  other  causes,  the  love  of  comfort  demanding  a  good- 
humoured  unexacting  God,  metaphysical  difficulties, 
natural  shyness,  and  Biblical  criticism.  The  life  of 
David  is  critically  studied  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Steiming. 
Rev.  W.  C.  Allen  finds  proof  of  the  virgin  birth  in  the 
fourth  Gospel.  Professor  Peake  ascribes  the  book  of 
Jonah  to  the  Judaism  that  came  after  Nehemiah,  and 
assigns  its  author  a  place  among  the  great  prophets, 
next  to  Jeremiah  and  above  the  second  Isaiah.  Mr.  C. 
L.  Broun  inveighs  against  German  Protestant  criticismi 
of  the  New  Testament,  as  possessing  a  unanimity  only 
in  prejudice  against  the  supernatural.  There  are  other 
papers  which  show  faith  struggling  with  and  for 
criticism. 
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THE   INDEPENDENT   REVIEW. 

Several  articles  having  been  noticed  separately,  there 
remains  not  much  of  great  importance.  Mr.  C.  R. 
Buxton's  "Vision  of  England"  is  a  plea  for  great  and 
higher  local  patriotism,  for  a  spirit  in  managing  local 
affairs  more  resembling  that  of  the  Elberfeld  system  of 
deahng  with  poverty  in  Germany — the  voluntary,  un- 
paid efforts  of  citizens.  The  Head  Master  of  Dulwich 
writes  very  sensibly  of  English  Educational  Ideals,  ap- 
proving the  tendency  to  study  a  boy's  individual  tastes, 
and  deprecating  not  so  much  the  amount  of  time  de- 
voted to  games  as  the  amount  of  attention  claimed  by 
them,  and  the  amount  of  publicity  given  to  boys'  games 
by  the  Press. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Spence's  "Hope  for  the  British  Drama"  is 
based  on  an  extended  use  of  the  Stage  Society  and 
Theatres,  such  as  the  Court,  the  one  staging  notable 
plays,  English  and  foreign,  the  other  producing  Mr. 
Shaw's  brilliant  plays.  What  he  would  have  is  similar 
bodies  employed  by  authors  to  produce  those  plays 
"  which  most  of  them  profess  to  have  written  for  the 
pure  pleasure  of  writing."  If  the  author  will  consent 
to  write  the  best  that  is  in  him,  he  thinks  the  public 
can  be  found  that  will  compensate  him  for  so  doing. 

The  point  of  the  interesting  article  on  '''  The  Religion 
of  all  Good  Men  "  is  that  the  child  must  be  brought  up 
in  the  religion  of  his  country,  whether  it  be  Christianity 
or  Llamaism,  and  that  to  the  religion  that  is  above  the 
creeds  we  must  rise  on  the  steps  of  the  creeds.  "  I  do 
not  wish  to  see  all  men  Christians  ;  but  I  do  wish,  for 
the  present  at  least,  to  see  all  fathers  Christians." 


THE   PALL    MALL  MAGAZINR 

A  timely  article  is  Mr.  J.  E.  Patterson's  retrospect 
"  Trafalgar."  He  tells  the  story  of  our  tirst  great  naval 
fighting  in  the  days  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  some 
later  naval  battles  from  that  time  onwards  to  the  vic- 
tories of  Nelson,  ending,  of  course,  with  Trafalgar,  in 
which,  as  it  happened,  Nelson  gained  his  great  wish, 
for  in  a  private  letter  he  wrote  :  "  It  is  the  tirst  wish 
of  my  heart  to  bring  the  enemy  to  action,  and  to  die  in 
the  arms  of  victory." 

An  interesting  art  article  is  contributed  by  Mr.  C. 
Lewis  Hind.  It  is  an  account  of  his  visit  to  Rokeby 
Hall  in  Yorkshire,  whither  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  see 
the  "  "S'enus  with  the  Mirror,"  by  Velasquez,  in  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  H.  E.  Morritt.  This  Velasquez,  along 
Avith  four  others  by  Velasquez,  was  found  in  Joseph 
Bonaparte's  travelling  carriage,  captured  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  on  the  tield  of  Vittoria.  All  the  pictures 
had  been  cut  out  of  their  frames  and  were  rolled  up  like 
brown  paper. 

An  o!(l  schoolfellow  of  Lord  Curzon's  gives  some  re- 
miniscences of  the  ex- Viceroy  of  India,  and  Emmie 
Avery  Keddell  describes  the  daily  home-life  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Lyttelton  at  16  Great 
College  Street,  Westminster.  Those  interested  in  natural 
history  will  enjoy  Mr.  John  J.  Ward's  life-stoiy  of  the 
Swallow-Tail  Moth,  and  for  the  lover  of  adventure  there 
is  J.  A.  Owen's  article  on  the  Cliff-Climbers  of  Flam- 
borough  Head  in  quest  of  the  eggs  of  the  various  sea- 
fowl.  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  writes  of  the  Johnson  Club  and 
a  Literary  Pilgrimage  to  Rochester.  He  describes  some 
of  the  antiquities  of  Rochester  and  some  of  its  literary 
associations — Chaucer  and  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims, 
Shakespeare's  visits,  Pepys,  Hogarth,  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
Dickens. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

The  Westminster  Beview  has  a  great  variety  of  inte- 
resting though  not  very  quotable  articles.  The  opening 
article  asks  the  question  whether  the  decay  of  Parlia- 
ment is  permanent  or  temporary,  and  decides  that  it  is 
but  temporary,  and  chiefly  due  to  stringent  need  for 
keeping  the  party  together.  There  is  a  topical  article  on 
Nelson,  and  some  quaint  Indian  proverbs  are  given  in 
the  paper  entitled  "A  Chapter  on  Indian  Proverbs." 
Interesting  details  of  "  Bloody  Mary "  will  be  found  in 
the  paper  on  "A  Princess  of  England,"  giving  an  idea 
of  this  Princess  singularly  unlike  that  which  usually 
prevails.  Perhaps  the  most  generally  interesting  article 
is  Mrs.  Swiney's  "  Women  Among  the  Nations^"  in 
which  she  develops  the  matriarchate  idea — the  idea  that 
woman  is  the  basic  principle  of  creation,  much  more  im- 
portant, more  responsible,  and  in  many  tribes  much 
more  honoured  than  man. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

There  is  no  article  of  much  importance  in  Harper's 
for  October.  There  is  a  bright  and  prettily-illustrated 
paper  on  "A  Norman  Comedy,"  a  description  of  the 
little  French  watering-place  of  Veules-les-Roses  ;  and 
a  critical  comment  on  "King  Henry  VI.,"  by  Ernest 
Rhys,  illustrated  by  Edwin  Abbey ;  and  papers  on 
American  Diplomacy  and  the  Slave-trade  to-day,  the 
continuance  of  H.  W.  Nevinson's  papers. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Mabie  on  this  subject 
recalls  to  us  what  a  Tower  of  Babel  is  modern  New 
York.  Sixty-six  or  sixty-seven  languages  are  spoken  in 
it ;  and  there  is  a  school  in  the  Syrian  district  of  the 
city  in  which  twenty-nine  languages  and  dialects  are 
reported  to  be  in  use.  In  New  York,  it  seems,  there 
are  a  number  of  Free  Kindergartens  ;  there  is,  indeed, 
a  New  York  Kindergarten  Association.  One  of  these 
useful  institutions,  taken  at  random,  is  described  as  a 
large,  light,  airy  room,  full  of  cut  flowers  and  pot 
plants,  with  many  reproductions  of  good  pictures  and 
statuary.  In  this  room  were  fifty  or  sixty  boys  and 
girls,  from  three  to  six  years  of  age,  all  from  the 
tenement-houses  ;  and  a  pleasant  description  is  given  of 
the  work  and  play  system  of  keeping  them  happy.  The 
Free  Kindergarten  costs  £280  a  year. 


THE    MONTHLY    REVIEW. 

The  chief  articles,  those  on  "  India  and  Imperial 
Control "  and  the  two  on  Germany's  naval  power,  are 
separately  noticed. 

Mr.  Charles  Bright  suggests  that  Imperial  Unity  will 
advance  no  further  until  the  whole  Empire  is  bound 
together  by  a  huge  inter-colonial  system  of  telegraphs. 
This  would  avoid  the  constant  misrepresentations  of 
colonial  politics  owing  to  a  lack  of  systematic  and  accu- 
rate reports  of  news  and  speeches.  Such  a  cable  sys- 
tem, he  thinks,  should  be  regarded  as  a  "  political 
and  strategic  necessity  of  the  age,"  like  the  Navy  or 
the  Army.  Surely  the  Imperial  mind  should  recognise 
that  money  thus  spent  would  be  better  spent  than  in 
constructing  new  avenues  through  the  heart  of  London. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Pratt  discusses  the  practical  working  of 
workmen's  trains,  and  how  lowered  fares  frequently 
mean  merely  raised  rents  to  correspond.  Mr.  D.  G. 
Hogarth  traces  the  history  of  the  Cretan  discontent  ; 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  has  an  article  on  Pisa  that  will 
appeal  to  all  lovers  of  Italy. 
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THE   COSMOPOLITAN   MAGAZINE. 

The  October  number  is  the  best  for  some  time. 
There  is  a  paper  on  the  present  chairman  of  the  Equit- 
able Life  Assurance,  Paul  Morton,  so  much  talked 
of  lately,  an  uninteresting,  hustling,  bustling  sort  of 
person  without  time  to  call  his  soul  his  own,  the  true 
American  "  Captain  of  Industry "  type.  The  Story  of 
Paul  Jones  is  continued. 

LIFE  ON  THE   EDGE   OF  A  VOLCANO. 

Signor  R.  V.  Matteucci,  of  Naples  University,  de- 
scribes his  life  and  work  at  the  Royal  Observatory  of 
Vesuvius,  a  mountain  which  he  has  come  to  love  till  he 
feels  he  could  not  leave  her.  His  insecure  home  is 
about  2000  feet  above  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  quite  close 
to  the  great  cone.  He  watches  over  not  merely  the 
vagaries  of  Vesuvius,  but  a  magnificent  collection  of  lava 
fragments,  crystals,  and  bombs  ejected  from  the  moun- 
tain. Many  times  has  the  Observatory  been  endan- 
gered, for  the  mountain  is  not  -stationary,  and  craters 
come  and  go  in  a  most  alarming  manner.  Between  1895 
and  1899  he  often  thought  it  doomed,  a  crater  having 
opened  up  between  it  and  the  foot  of  the  cone  ;  but  it 
was  saved  by  the  solidification  of  the  masses  of  lava 
thrown  out.  During  the  great  eruption  of  1900  Signor 
Matteucci  was  struck  by  a  large  piece  of  stone  and  so 
severely  injured  that  for  months  he  lay  in  Naples  Hos- 
pital. His  everyday  work  is  to  observe  dynamic  and 
meteorological  i)henomena,  noting  carefully  the  move- 
ments and  asjjects  of  the  volcano,  and  classifying  and 
re-arranging  all  the  existing  and  new  materials.  Some- 
times in  the  dead  of  night  his  laboratory  tent  is  taken 
out  by  his  guides  and  pitched  on  tlie  very  edge  of  the 
crater. 

WHO    CKEATE3    THE    PARIS   FASHIONS? 

In  another  article  we  are  told,  on  the  alleged  au- 
thority of  Paquin,  doubtless  flattering  a  rich  client, 
that  it  is  the  Ajnerican  women.  Before  that,  it  was  the 
stage ;  but  a  new  fashion  generally  takes  about  two 
seasons  to  acclimatise.  Redfem  admits  that  he  gets 
many  ideas  from  studying  old  fashion  prints  ;  and  the 
curator  of  the  Cabinet  des  Estampes  at  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  says  that  some  time  before  each  season  large 
numbers  of  milliners  and  dressmakers  come  to  study  the 
thousands  of  fashion-plates,  many  of  them  most  rare, 
under  his  custody.  Before  a  "  creation ''  for  the  English 
Court,  for  instance,  is  evolved,  a  council  of  war  is  held 
by  the  great  courtier  charged  wich  the  momentous  task. 
In  this  council  take  part  the  head  of  the  house,  the  fore- 
man, at  least  three  designers,  two  maiuiequins  (grace- 
ful, pretty  girls  kept  to  sail  about  trying  on  robes),  and 
perhaps  five  professional  members  of  the  staff.  Can  it 
be  wondered  at  that  a  dress  made  in  this  way,  perhaps 
of  cloth  of  silver,  with  a  corselet  thickly  sewn  with 
rubies,  costs  £1000? 


CHAMBERS'S  JOURNAL. 

In  Chambers's  Journal  for  October  M.B.W.  has  an 
article  entitled  "  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  One  of  His 
Reviewers."  This  refeis  to  the  "Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,"  which  Jeffrey  of  the  Edinburgh  Bevicw  sent 
to  Robert  Sym  ("  Timothy  Tickler "  in  the  "  Noctes 
Ambrosiante ")  for  review.  When  Sym  had  read  the 
poem,  he  thought  many  of  the  lines  and  ideas  already 
familiar  to  him,  but  before  charging  Scott  with  plagiar- 
ism, forwarded  his  notes  to  him  to  hear  what  he  could 


say  in  self-defence.  When  the  first  criticism  of  the 
poem  appeared  in  print,  it  was  from  the  pen  of  Jeffrey 
himself,  and  for  nearly  a  century  Sym's  unpublished 
manuscript,  with  Scott's  notes,  has  lain  forgotten.  Sym 
also  taxed  Scott  with  two  anachronisms — a  reference  to 
the  aiu-ora  borealis  in  1490  and  an  allusion  ro  bayonets 
in  1550,  and  he  found  fault  with  some  of  Scott's  feudal 
imagery.  Scott  took  it  all  in  good  part,  and  after  re- 
futing charges  thanked  the  critic  "  for  his  liberal  and 
candid  review." 

Mrs.  Gorges  recommends  Ireland  to  the  holiday- 
maker  who  wants  to  avoid  the  modem  watering-place, 
and  suggests  Kinsale  as  a  place  off  the  beaten  track. 
At  the  Convent  the  Sisters  make  Limerick  lace,  but  find 
it  difficult  to  obtain  a  m?.rket  for  their  vrork. 


THE    ARCHITECTURAL    REVIEW. 

Mr.  H.  Kempton  Dyson  continues  his  criticisms  and 
remarks  on  Cheap  Cottages  and  the  Exhibition  at 
Letchworth  in  the  October  issue  of  the  Architectural 
lievu'w.  He  suggests  modifications  and  improvements 
in  a  number  of  the  designs,  and  goes  carefully  into  the 
question  of  cost  of  materials  and  labour. 

In  a  note  on  the  restoration  of  lona  Cathedral,  Mr. 
Arthur  C.  Champneys  says  the  money  has  been  largely 
spent  on  what  is  certainly  not  restoration,  with  the 
result  that  an  ancient  Imilding  of  unique  character  has 
been  greatly  spoilt. 

The  same  writer  continues  his  inter'^sting  study  of 
Irish  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,  and,  in  the  article  in 
the  present  number,  deals  with  the  Round  Towers, 
explaining  the  various  theories  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced regarding  them.  Miss  Stokes  thinks  these 
towers  were  first  built  in  Ireland  about  900.  Towers 
resembling  them  were  also  built  on  the  Continent  rt 
the  same  time.  Excejjt  in  Ireland  these  round  tower* 
have  been  superseded  by  later  types. 


THE   ECONOMIC  JOURNAL. 

Articles  on  immigration,  land  tax  and  German  labour 
secretaries  have  been  separately  noticed.  Mr.  Macrosty 
discusses  prices  and  speculations  in  the  iron  market, 
and  concludes  that  the  warrant  system  is  unnecessary, 
and  unless  retained  for  gambling  purposes  will  shortly 
disajjpear.  For  "  the  standard  warrant  is  simply  a 
gambling  counter  ;  it  stands  in  no  relation  either  to  the 
needs  or  the  circumstances  of  the  iron  industry."  Mr. 
Gough  treats  of  the  Wages  Board  of  Victoria  in  a  de- 
cidedly critical  spiiit,  but  refrains  from  pronouncing  a 
decided  opinion.  The  one  general  truth  that  emerges 
is,  he  says,  that  State  interference  witli  wage-contracts 
has  a  dangerous  tendency  to  grow  by  what  it  feeds  on. 
Legislation,  meant  to  check  sweating,  has  grown  into  a 
complicated  system  capable  of  controlling  all  industrial 
activities.  Professor  Chapman  subjects  the  report  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  damaging  criticism.  Mr.  W.  E. 
Bear  reviews  the  report  presented  by  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  the  fruit  industry  of  Great  Britain.  He 
records  that  the  a.rea  of  orchards  in  Great  Britain  has 
increased  63.9  per  cent,  in  thirty-one  years.  He  laments 
that  the  Committee  had  no  suggestion  to  make  of  some 
feasible  method  for  checking  the  returns  of  salesmen, 
to  be  made  compulsory  l)y  law,  with  a  view  to  giving  the 
growers  a  better  chance  as  against  the  salesmen.  The 
reviews  of  books  and  notes  are  as  varied  and  valuable  ae 
usual. 
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THE    WORLD'S    WORK    AND    PLAY. 

Several  articles  in  the -World's  Work,  a  good  average 
number,  have  been  separately  noticed.  The  magazine 
opens  with  a  portrait  of  M.  Witte  and  Baron  de  Rosen  ; 
there  is  the  fourth  instalment  of  "  The  Education  of  an 
Artist";  and  a  practical  paper  on  "How  to  Make 
Photography  Pay"  ;  with  another,  the  first  of. a  series, 
on  careers  for  boys,  the  career  chosen  being  that  of  a 
chemist. 

A    POSSIBLE    THREEPENNY    LOAF. 

An  article  entitled  "  A  Revolution  in  Bread-making " 
describes  how  a  baker,  with  a  suspiciously  Jewish 
name,  decided — in  Upper  Thames  Street — to  deliver  to 
his  customers  a  3d.  quartern  loaf,  which,  he  says,  will 
allow  him,  owing  to  the  lower  cost  of  wheat,  a  better 
profit  than  he  has  had  from  the  4d.  loaf  of  recent 
years.  The  new  bakery  will  have  400  ovens,  and  the 
owner  reckons  that  he  will  be  able  to  produce  daily  5 
per  cent,  of  the  bread  London  consumes.  His  idea  is 
to  get  the  small  bakers  to  buy  from  him,  instead  of 
producing  loaves  themselves  at  a  cost  of  A^d.  each. 
Some  technical  details  as  to  the  system  adopted  are 
given.  The  result  of  this  attempt  will  be  awaited  with 
interest. 

SAVING    CHILD    LIFE    IN    HUDDERSFIELD. 

An  interesting  account  is  given  of  the  way,  under 
the  direction  of  Mayor  Broadbent,  in  which  Hudders- 
field  has  been  able  greatly  to  diminish  its  child  mor- 
tality. The  way  it  has  been  done  is  merely  by  natural 
feeding  wherever  possible  ;  and,  where  not  possible, 
the  mothers  have  been  carefully  instructed  in  the  need 
for  sterilising  the  milk  and  observing  strict  cleanliness. 
They  are  also  forbidden  to  give  any  solid  food  or  soup 
to  a  child  under  a  year.  Detailed  advice  is  given  to 
them  by  two  lady  health-visitors,  who  are  also  trained 
hospital  nurses,  appointed  at  a  salary  of  £120  a  year 
each,  who  visit  the  home  of  every  new-born  child,  in- 
vestigate cases  of  infantile  death,  and  of  illness  among 
school-children,  and  also  act  as  factoiy  inspectors. 
Much  is  done,  besides,  by  a  small  premium  offered 
to  anyone  who  will  inform  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
of  the  birth  of  a  child  within  forty-eight  hours  of  its 
occurrence.  This  avoids  the  delay  between  birth  and 
registration,  and  allows  the  lady  health-visitors  to  take 
time  by  the  forelock.  There  seems  never  any  resent- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  mothers  to  the  lady  visitors, 
quite  the  contrary  ;  and  it  is  Huddersfield's  experience 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  lack  of  maternal  affec- 
tion to  contend  against,   merely  gross  ignorance. 

All  this  extra  health  service,  including  the  printing  of 
"  Rules  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Baby,"  has  only  come 
to  close  on  £300  a  year. 


COKNHILL. 

Centenary  reminiscences  of  Nelson  are  well  to  ihe 
fore  in  the  October  number.  Mr.  David  Hannay  culls 
some  interesting  and  suggestive  extracts  from  Napo- 
leon's correspondence  to  indicate  the  great  Corsican's 
idea  of  Nelson.  Mr.  Hannay  thinks  that  Napoleon 
wouM  have  refused  to  admit  that  he  had  been  baffled 
by  Nelsoa.  The  Peninsula  of  Gower,  in  Glamorgan- 
shire, is  the  subject  of  a  descriptive  paper  by  Mr.  A. 
G.  Bradley.  Mr.  W.  A.  Shenstone,  F.R.S.,  discusses 
the  interpretation  of  radio-active  changes.  One  of 
tlie  most  readable  papers  in  the  magazine  is  the  re- 
miniscences of  a  diplomatist,  who  went  as  an  unpaid 
attache  to  St.  Petersburg  before  the  Crimean  War. 


THE  STRAND  MAGAZINE. 

In  the  October  number  of  the  Strand  Magazine 
Grace  Ellison  gives  a  description  of  some  instruments 
invented  by  Abbe  Rousselot  for  teaching  French  pro- 
nunciation, and  for  which  he  won  the  Grand  Prix  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1900.  One  of  these  is  a  black 
artificial  palate,  covered  with  kaolin  powder.  It  must 
be  made  to  fit  the  mouth.  The  mistress  places  the 
palate  in  her  mouth  and  produces  the  sound  ;  the  pupil 
does  the  same,  and  the  two  palates  are  compared.  The 
movements  of  the  tongue  are  thus  registered,  and  the 
pupil  can  easily  see  what  is  wrong. 

There  is  a  symposium  of  opinions  on  the  Most  Beau- 
tiful Place  in  the  World.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  selects 
Lake  Como  at  Bellagio  ;  Mrs.  Craigie  thinks  Florence 
the  most  beautifully  situated  city  ;  Sir  Martin  Conway 
declares  Dovedale,  in  Derbyshire,  the  prettiest  valley 
in  the  world  known  to  him  ;  and  other  celebrities  select 
Taormina,  in  Sicily,  the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra,  the  Jung- 
frau  from  Interlaken,  etc. 

Mr.  W.  Fauconberg  contributes  an  article  on  the 
Effect  of  Diet  and  Climate  on  the  Face,  and  gives  illus- 
trations of  the  types  produced  by  the  effects  of  alcohol, 
children  fed  on  a  too  starchy  diet,  the  effect  of  seden- 
tary habits,  the  onion  chin,  the  potato  lip,  etc. 
He  thinks  there  is  very  little  in  heredity,  and  argues 
that  diet,  occupation,  and  environment  can  produce  a 
new  set  of  features  and  a  facial  type  very  different  from 
that  transmitted  by  heredity. 

Father  Gapon,  whose  Autobiography  has  been  ap- 
pearing in  serial  form  for  some  months,  has  reached  the 
massacre  of  Januarv  22nd. 


THE    CONNOISSEUR. 

The  most  interesting  article  in  the  October  Connois- 
seur is  contributed  by  Mr.  Martin  Hardie,  dealing  with 
the  illustrators  of  "  Don  Quixote,"  that  is  to  say,  the 
principal  illustrators  of  published  editions  during  the 
past  three  centuries.  He  brings  out  the  curious  fact 
that  illustrated  editions  of  the  work  appeared  at  Dor- 
drecht, Brussels^  Amsterdam,  and  Antwerp,  before  it 
occurred  to  Spanish  artists  that  "  Don  Quixote "  was  a 
great  work.  Mr.  William  S.  Lincoln  follows  with  an 
article   on   "  Don   Quixote "   Postage   Stamps. 

Mr.  Arnold  Dolmetsch  gives  the  second  instalment  of 
his  article  on  Old  Violins,  and  deals  with  the  viola  da 
gamba,  the  viola  d'amore,  and  other  viols.  When  At- 
tilio  Ariosti  came  to  London,  in  1716,  and  gave  per- 
formances on  the  viola  d'amore,  he  created  quite  a 
sensation,  and  his  compositions  for  the  instrument  re- 
mained the  most  precious.  Bach  wrote  for  the  instru- 
ment in  his  cantatas  and  chamber  music,  and  Antonio 
Vivaldi  composed  a  concerto  for  the  viola  d'amore  and 
tho  lute. 


THE    GRAND    MAGAZINE. 

The  Grand  Magazine,  a  better  number  than  the  last 
one  01'  two,  opens  with  Mr.  Hichens'  story  of  "  The 
Return  of  the  Soul,"  with  his  reasons  for  thinking  it 
his  best,  G.  E.  Moysey  gives  some  useful  hints  to 
those  who  would  make  pocket-money  without  cutting 
prices  in  an  overcrowded  labour-market.  The  interest- 
ing symposium  on  the  Psychology  of  the  Audience  is 
noticed  separately,  and  the  moot  point  raised,  "Do  we 
eat  too  much?"  will  be  found  noticed  with  several 
similar  papers  in  this  month's  magazines. 
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THE   RAILWAY   MAGAZINE. 

With  the  October  issue  the  Raihoay  Magazine  reaches 
its  hundredth  number.  The  magazine  was  started  in 
July,  1897,  and  the  proprietors  and  the  editor  are  not  a 
little  proud  of  the  great  success  which  the  magazine  has 
achieved  during  the  past  eight  years  with  only  one  topic 
to  discuss  in  its  pages — and  that  a  technical  one — 
namely.  Railways  and  Railway  Travelling.  All  con- 
cerned in  its  production  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
recognition  which  they  have  been  able  to  obtain  from 
the  popular  as  well  as  the  technical  point  of  view. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Sekon,  the  editor,  opens  the  current 
number  with  an  article  explaining  How  Expresses  Ex- 
change Train  Staffs  and  Tablets.  On  lines  like  the  High- 
land Railway  and  the  Great  North  of  Scotland  Railway, 
Avhich  have  long  stretches  of  single  line,  the  working  of 
the  apparatus,  which  both  delivers  and  picks  up  the 
staff  by  mechanical  means,  is  seen  to  best  advantage. 

Mr.  -Charles  Rous-Marten,  another  ccmstant  contri- 
butor, writes  a  retrospect,  "  Eight  Years  of  British 
Locomotive  Practice,"  showing  the  marvellous  develop- 
ment in  speed,  as  well  as  in  novelties,  in  the  types  of 
locomotives  during  that  short  period. 

The  Evolution  of  Our  Railroads  as  regards  improve- 
ments introduced  in  the  rolling  stock,  brakes,  signals, 
etc.,  is  contributed  by  Mr.  James  P.  Yickeiy,  while  Mr. 
R.  E.  Gharlewood  reviews  the  public  Time-Table  Books 
of  our  chief  railways. 


CASSELL'S   MAGAZINE. 

In  CasseU's  Magazine  for  October  Mr.  R.  Austin 
Freeman  endeavours  in  a  brief  sketch  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  work  done  by  the  Sentinels  of  the  Port  of  London 
in  enforcing  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act  of  1891. 
He  describes  the  method  of  boarding  and  inspecting 
r^hips  by  the  medical  officer.  Every  day  about  thirty 
vessels  from  foreign  ports  enter  the  river,  and  each 
must  be  rigidly  inspected  to  discover  whether  there  is 
any  case  of  infectious  disease  on  board.  During  the  past 
year  more  than  fifty  cases  of  enteric  fever  alone  were 
found.  Foodstuffs  and  cattle-ships  entering  the  port  are 
also  inspected. 

Mr.  C.  V.  Godby  has  an  article  on  lona,  Melrose,  and 
other  famous  ruins. 

Miss  Isabel  Brooke-Alder  contributes  an  interview 
with  Miss  Marie  Hall,  the  violinist,  and  Shibly  Jamal 
describes  a  Pilgrimage  to  Neby  Mousa,  under  the  title 
of  "  A  Second  Mecca." 


THE    ENGINEERING    MAGAZINE. 

The  two  chief  papers  of  general  interest — those  deal- 
ing with  the  Cape-to-Cairo  Railway,  and  with  dockyard 
and  shipbuilding  plants  in  Japan — have  been  noticed 
separately.  Mr.  John  F.  Wallace,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  engineering  work  on  the  Panama  Canal,  describes 
the  chaos  which  he  and  his  staff  are  reducing  to  some- 
thing like  order.  One  of  the  ])reliminary  difficulties 
was  the  providing  of  suitable  water  supply  and  sewage 
systems.  These  were  supj)lied  with  phenomenal 
rapidity.  Mr.  Leon  Ramakers  describes  some  of  the 
mechanical  features  of  the  International  Exhibition  at 
Liege.  Mr.  Franz  Koester  continues  his  discussion  of 
modern  power-plant  design  and  economics,  and  Mr. 
Deighton  deals  with  brass  foundry  records  and  costs, 
but  these  are,  as  a  rule,  too  technical  for  the  general 
reader. 


THE    BURLINGTON    MAGAZINE. 

Mr.  C.  .J.  Holmes  opens  the  liurlingtu^n  Magazine 
for  October  with  an  article  on  the  Use  of  .Japanese  Ait 
to  Europe.  The  Japanese  claim  that  their  art  is  a 
national  art,  and  do  so  justly,  says  Mr.  Holmes,  but  it 
was  from  China  that  Japan  derived  its  canons  and 
technique.  The  Japanese  borrowed  from  China,  but 
they  were  not  slavish  imitators.  As  the  aesthetic  ideals 
of  Japan  resemble  closely  those  of  China,  Mr.  Holmes 
discusses  the  two  together. 

Another  very  interesting  article  by  Dr.  W.  Martin 
depicts  the  life  of  a  Dutch  artist  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  this  third  instalment  the  writer  endeavours 
to  describe  the  painter's  studio,  and  illustrations  of 
painters  in  their  studios  by  great  Dutch  artists,  showing 
picturesque  interiors  and  windows,  add  mu,ch  to  the 
charm  of  the  article.  Most  of  the  jiainting  i'l  the 
Dutch  studios  was  done  by  a  high  side-light,  and  top- 
lights  seem  to  have  been  unknown,  consequently  pic- 
tures painted  with  a  side-light  should  be  hung  in  a  side- 
light. During  the  last  few  years  this  conviction  has 
been  gaining  ground,  and  in  the  Louvre  and  elsewhere 
works  painted  in  a  side-light  have  been  hung  in  a  simi- 
lar light. 


THE  ARENA. 

The  September  number  of  the  Arena  contains  much 
readable  matter.  Dr.  Archibald  Henderson  gives  a  veiy 
vivid  account  of  the  genius  and  work  of  Edmond 
Rostand.  Mr.  B.  O.  Flower  is  jaoud  to  claim  Mr. 
Frank  F.  Stone,  whose  health  compelled  him  to  leave 
London  after  his  fame  had  been  made,  as  California's 
most  gifted  sculptor.  Mr.  Powell  describes  the  struggles 
of  autocracy  with  democracy  at  the  opening  of  the 
twentieth  century,  and  does  not  disguise  his  dislike  of 
the  autocratic  President  with  his  roughriding  and  stren- 
uous career.  The  economic  struggle  in  Colorado,  the 
dominant  Trusts  and  corjiorations  there,  ai'e  vigorously 
described  by  Mr.  A.  J.  W.  Mills.  Judge  C.  S.  Lobin- 
gier  examines  the  chief  objections  to  direct  popular 
legislation.  The  argument  that  the  referendum  would 
lower  the  authority  of  the  legislature  he  meets  by  say- 
ing that  the  legislature  has  already  lost  caste  and  char- 
acter and  influence.  Dr.  Pentecost's  onslaught  on 
Rockefeller's  tainted  millions  and  Dr.  Agnes  Kelley's 
plea  for  jiopular  education  in  rural  districts  as  the 
supreme  need  of  the  South,  are  separately  mentioned. 
The  number  is  illustrated  with  large  pictures  of  M. 
Rostand,  Mr.  Frank  F.  Stone  and  his  works,  and  Miss 
Kelley, 


Changes  in  Magazinedom. 

The  torrent  of  new  magazines  goes  on  altering  or 
removing  the  old  landmarks.  Several  changes  are 
announced  this  month.  Longman's  exj)ires  outright. 
Leisure  Hour  ceases  to  appear  as  the  monthly  mis- 
cellany so  long  known  and  loved,  and  will  assume  the 
form  of  a  monthly  volume  of  fiction,  or  popular  history, 
or  biography,  or  natural  science.  Macmillan's  hence- 
forth lowers  its  price  from  a  shilling  to  sixpence.  Good 
Words  and  Sunday  Magazine  have  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Harmsworth,  to  await,  presumably, 
transformations.  These  disappearances  and  transfers  of 
old  favourites  suggest  melancholy  reflections.  Is  the 
general  magazine-readers'  standard  being  raised  or 
lowered  ? 
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DALGETYS    REVIEW. 

Dalgety's  Bi'view  for  October  is  mostly  filled  with 
matter  which  has  very  little  interest  for  anyone  outside 
agricultural  or  pastoral  pursuits.  Pride  of  place  is  given 
to  a  paper  read  by  Professor  Clapham  before  tlie  Brad- 
ford Textile  Society,  and  entitled  "  The '  Decline  of  the 
Hand  Loom  in  England  and  Germany."  An  illustrated 
article  of  local  interest  is  "Selectors'  Homes."  The 
author  has  taken  most  extreme  cases  as  illustrations, 
and  his  account  is  scarcely  descriptive  of  the  general 
run  of  Australian  bush  homes.  Another  article  of  more 
serious  interest  is  that  on  "  The  Textile  Trade,  and 
Its  Influence  on  Wool-growing."  He  states  that  "  in  the 
United  Kingdom  alone  there  are  821,081  persons  em- 
ployed in  textile  factories,  dealing  exclusively  with  the 
three  leading  textile  commodities — viz.,  cotton,  wool 
and  hosiery.  The  quantity  of  wool  used  per  head  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  £15.73."  Speaking  of  the  outlook, 
he  says  :  "  Australia  is  looming  very  large  in  the  eyes 
of  buyers.  The  trade  has  absorbed  last  year's  increase 
from  Australia  of  225,000  bales."  Evidently  all  the 
wool  finds  its  way  into  commerce,  for  "  stocks  every- 
where are  reduced  to  the  vanishing  point,  and  the  trade 
is  hungry  for  wool."  The  only  difficulty  that  he  sees  is 
the  conflicting  interest  between  masters  and  men  in  the 
Lancashire  cotton  trade.  "  Japanese  orders  are  stimu- 
lating trade  very  nicely." 


THE  REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

In  the  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes  of  September  1st 
Henry  Joly  discusses  the  difficult  problems  of  Assist- 
ance and  Repression.  Belgium,  for  instance,  has  done 
eveiything  possible  to  diminish  the  necessity  for  re- 
pression, and  her  experience  has  not  been  encouraging. 
Oertain  cases  are  quoted. 

At  Ghent,  in  the  winter  of  1892-3,  processions  of 
unemployed  marched  about  the  town,  and  the  com- 
munal authority  ordered  the  distribution  of  means  of 
relief.  We  are  told  that  of  the  871  individuals  whose 
names  were  inscribed,  39  did  not  live  at  the  addresses 
given,  30  refused  all  help,  4  did  not  live  in  the  town 
at  all,  and  194  had  sufficient  resources. 

At  Paris  M.  Mazon  offered  work  to  727  tramps  at 
4  fr.  a  day  ;  552  refused  it,  37  worked  half  the  day,  68 
worked  all  day,  and  51  two  days.  The  third  day  only 
18  remained. 

Society,  M.  Joly  writes,  ought  to  temper  repression 
by  assistance,  and  as  much  by  preventive  as  by  cura- 
tive assistance.  But  Society  and  the  State  are  not  the 
same  thing.  The  social  order  requires  repression  to  be 
performed  by  the  State.  In  France  the  State  neglects 
this  duty,  preferring  to  monopolise  the  more  agreeable 
work  of  assistance,  for  which  it  is  not  competent. 

Th.  Bentzon,  in  the  second  number,  reviews  several 
English  sociological  novels  under  the  title  of  "  Soci- 
oh)gy  in  Action."  She  includes  in  her  notice  "No.  5, 
John  Street,"  "The  Yellow  Van,"  and  "Penal  Seni- 
tude." 

The  question  of  Patriotism  in  Schools,  which  has 
been  agitating  France  for  some  time,  is  treated  by 
Georges  Goyau  in  both  numbers.  He  tells  how  patriot- 
ism is  regularly  taught  in  the  German  schools.  In 
.Japan,  England,  and  the  United  States  patriotism  as 
a  school  subject  is  a  novelty  of  recent  years.  Accord- 
ing to  Paul  Bert  and  Jules  Ferrj^,  the  school  ought  to 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  army. 


LA    REVUE. 

In  the  first  September  number  of  La  Bevue  there  is 
published  for  the  first  time  a  short  article,  by  Count 
Tolstoy,  on  Religions.  He  says  there  may  be  thousands 
of  religions,  but  no  two  are  dissimilar.  There  may  be 
a  diversity  of  religious  doctrines,  but  there  is  only  one 
religion — belief  in  what  man  is,  why  he  lives,  how  he 
ought  to  live,  and  what  he  ought  to  expect  after  death. 

Georges  Stiekloff  concludes  his  article  on  the  Inter- 
national Organisation  of  the  Small  Bourgeoisie.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  efforts  made  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  lot  of  the  small  bourgeoisie  and  the  sympathy  which 
we  may  have  for  the  workers  individually,  we  must 
recognise  the  fact  that  this  class  will  have  a  hard 
struggle  in  the  race  against  the  large  capitalist. 

Yrcam,  in  both  September  numbers,  gives  short 
character  sketches  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Sublime 
Porte.  Abdul  Hamid,  he  says,  has  taken  for  his  guid- 
ance the  mot  of  Louis  XIV.,'  "LTEtat,  c'est  moi!"  His 
Ministers  are  mere  phantoms  of  power.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  European  Powers  were  obliged 
to  treat  with  the  Grand  Vizier,  the  Minister  of  War, 
the  Naval  Minister,  and  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  who  not  only  made  known  their  wishes,  but 
had  power  to  declare  war.  The  Sultans  ratified.  To- 
day the  Ministers  find  it  very  difficult  to  approach  the 
Sultan  at  all.  They  have  to  ask  several  iimes  for  an 
audience,  and  have  to  speak  to  him  before  the  servants, 
who  interriipt  the  conversation,  contradict  the  Minis- 
ters, and  hold  them  up  to  ridicule  for  the  amusement 
of  their  master.  All  nominations  of  functionaries,  all 
promotions  and  decorations  are  made  by  the  Palace 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Ministry,  and  conse- 
quently there  is  complete  anarchy  in  the  administra- 
tion.   . 

THE  NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

The  Nouvelle  Bevue  of  September  1st  opens  with 
some  Diplomatic  Reminiscences  by  F.  A.  de  La  Roche- 
foucauld, referring  to  the  time  when  M.  Challemel- 
Lacour  succeeded  the  Comte  de  Jarnac  in  London  some 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  writer  reports  a. 
conversation  on  Japan,  especially  the  remarks  of  M. 
Gricourt,  who  had  just  returned  from  Japan.  The 
ideas  expressed  are  remarkable  for  their  accuracy  in  the 
light  of  recent  events. 

The  yellow  problem— namely,  the  awakening  to 
European  civilisation  of  500  millions  of  individuals  of 
another  colour— said  M.  Gricourt,  had  already  begun. 
He  was  astonished  at  the  military  aptitude  of  the  people 
m  the  Far  East.  It  was  not  so  much  the  fighting 
instinct  of  the  people,  nor  their  surprising  faculty  of 
assimilation,  but  the  Oriental,  primitive,  and  fatalist 
understanding  of  progress  which  struck  him  most. 

In  the  second  number  the  most  imiwrtant  article  is 
that  by  Raymond  Recouly,  giving  an  account  of  the 
Hungarian  crisis.  The  present  crisis  relating  to  the 
army,  he  thinks,  is  the  most  serious  which  has  trou- 
bled the  monarchy.  The  Emperor  is  unwilling  to  allow 
Hungary  to  have  an  army  of  her  oM'n,  and  consequently 
Austria  and  Hungaiy  are  fast  marching  towards  separa- 
tion. 

The  British  administration  in  the  Transvaal  is  the 
subject  of  an  article  by  K.  Raph.  The  writer,  criticises 
severely  the  mismanagement  which  recent  revelations 
have  brought  to  light.  He  tells  us  our  money  was  ill- 
spent,  and  that  there  is  ample  cause  to  practise  econo- 
mies by  introducing  into  administrative  operations  a 
more  commercial  spirit. 
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THE   RED   Fl  NNEL. 

The  lied  Funnel  for  November  gives  first  place  to 
an  article  on  "  The  University  of  Otago,"  by  Mr.  T.  K. 
Sidey,  giving  a  short  account  of  the  history  of  that 
body.  An  article  on  "  Chinese  Labour  in  the  Trans- 
vaal "  tries  to  justify  what  Australasians  universally 
condemn — the  introduction  of  Chinese  labour  to  the 
Rand.  There  are  also  illustrated  articles  on  "  The 
South  Coast  District  of  New  South  Wales,"  "  The 
Botanical  Gardens,  Melbourne,"  "  Chrysanthemums  in 
Australia,"  "A  Woman  of  Sorrows"  (the  Empress 
Eugenie),  with  a  goodly  number  of  stories  sandwiched 
bet-ween.  Its  contents  are  certainly  varied  enough  to 
suit  the  most  cosmopolitan  taste. 


THE    ITALIAN    REVIEWS. 

The  anonymous  political  contributor  of  the  Nuova 
Antohgia  writes  in  a  very  pessimistic  mood  of  the  pre- 
sent position  of  Italy  in  regard  to  international  poli- 
tics. -Italy,  he  declares,  is  the  only  great  Power  that 
has  not  been  able  to  make  its  influence  felt  in  the 
peace  negotiations  between  Russia  and  Japan,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  she  is  directly  menaced  by  any  French 
and  German  disagreement  over  Morocco.  But  a  still 
worse  danger  threatens  her  in  the  possibility  of  a  con- 
flict between  England  and  Germany,  for  the  foreign 
policy  of  Italy  has  a  twofold  traditional  basis  :  alliance 
with  Germany  over  continental  questions,  and  a  friendly 
understanding  with  England  over  all  Mediterranean 
matters.  One  can  only  hope  the  writer's  patriotic  fears 
are  wholly  unfounded.  Pau'ucci  de'  Calboli  contributes 
an  exceeding'^  in' cresting  study  of  the  Venetian  painter, 
Francesco  Guardi,  founded  in  part  on  Mr.  George 
Simonson's  recently  published  life  (Methuen).  It  is 
worth  noting,  as  a  proof  of  the  present  passion  for  pic- 
ture co'lecting,  that  half  a  century  ago  there  was 
scarcely  a  palace  in  Venice  without  its  inherited  canvas 
by  Guardi,  one  palace  containing  no  less  than  thirty- 
two,  whereas  to-day  there  are  only  four  Guardis  left  in 
private  hands  in  his  native  city.  The  mid-September 
number  d'scu^ses  approvingly  a  scheme  tliat  has  just 
been  launched  of  a  big  Exhibition  in  Rome  in  191 1 
and  suggests  that  the  Aventine  Hill  would  provide  a 
site  of  un'que  beauty  and  interest. 

The  Cicilta  Cati.>Hca  sums  up  in  a  dispassionate 
manner  the  various  well-attested  phenomena  connected 
with  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St.  Jar.uarius, 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  occurs  annually  at 
Naples,  together  with  the  various  explanations  offered 
by  those  who  refuse  to  accept  the  event  as  miraculous. 
There  is  ?.n  interesting  sketch  of  a  seventeenth  century 
Jesuit  missionary  to  Abyssinia,  Pietro  Paez,  of  the  ap- 
paUing  hardships  he  suffered  during  a  five  years'  im- 
prisonment, and  of  the  final  honour  in  which  he  was 
held  by  Abyssinia's  E  nperor,  whom  he  wps  successful 
in  converting,  together  with  thousand**  of  his  subiec's. 
An  article  on  "  The  M?.ss  in  the  Middle  Ages "  de- 
scrHies  some  of  the  curious  bebefs,  abuses,  and  super- 
stitions that  grew  up  around  it  in  various  times  and 
places,  and  had  to  be  suppressed  sternly  by  the 
Church. 

The  Itlrishi  per  le  Signnrine.  which  has  an  educative 
aim,  is  ventilating  the  n^ed  of  free  Ipnding  libraries  for 
ch'ldren  in  connection  with  aU  elementary  f'chools.  The 
scheme  h>»8  been  started  by  a  Si^nora  Caval'eri,  and 
subscriptions  are  asked  for  this  object,  but  the  main 
difficulty  s°ftmd  to  be  the  lack  of  suitable  books  at 
popular  prices. 


Under  the  title  "  Folk-lore  Divagations,"  S.  Fermi 
contributes  to  the  Rassegna  Naziunale  some  curious 
details  regarding  popular  legends  concerning  cats,  which, 
it  would  ai)j)ear,  are  universally  regarded  as  sources  of 
fortune  to  their  owners.  From  Persia,  Russia,  and 
Norway  have  come  tales  which  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  our  own  national  legend  of  Dick  Whittington.  In 
Italy  the  same  motive  recurs  in  various  forms.  It  has 
been  assumed  by  some  folk-lorists  that  all  these  tales 
have  one  and  the  same  Buddhist  origin,  but  the  Italian 
author  does  not  consider  this  proved. 


THE  REVUE  DE   PARIS. 

An  anonymous  writer  discusses,  in  the  first  Se])tem- 
ber  number  of  the  Itevue  de  Paris,  the  question  of 
South  Gran  and  Morocco  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
great  cost  which  South  Gran  has  incurred  to  France. 
The  military  expenses  alone  in  this  Saharan  region  from 
1900  to  1905  have  amounted  to  more  than  thirty-six 
million  francs,  and  the  economic  value  of  the  coun.ry 
can  never  justify  such  an  outlay.  The  only  object  of 
France's  recent  conquest  seems  to  be  the  military  pro- 
tection of  the  high  plateaux  against  the  nomads  of  the 
South-E-st. 

In  the  same  number  Gabriel  Ferrand  tells  the  story 
of  a  branch  of  the  Bourbon  Family  in  India.  At  the 
present  time  the  Bourbons  are  established  in  Bhopal. 

The  Russo-Japanese  War  from  the  naval  point  of 
view  is  considered  by  an  anonymous  writer  in  the 
second  number.  The  triumph  of  Japan,  solicitude  for 
the  French  Colonies,  and  the  German  naval  programme 
make  it  necessary  for  France  to  vote  large  sums  for  a 
corre-=ponding  increase  in  the  French  fleet.  Al)ove  all 
the  French  navy  must  be  offensive  rather  than  de- 
fensive. 

Another  article  in  the  second  number,  by  Paul  Lapie, 
is  a  discourse  on  the  Hierarchy  of  the  Professions. 
Almost  luaiversally  the  sacerdotal  office  is  the  most 
honoured,  but  political  power  is  held  by  some  to  be- 
long to  the  first  r?.nk.  The  value  attributed  to  a  pro- 
fession seems  to  be  proportionate  to  the  independence 
and  the  power,  real  and  apparent,  which  it  confers. 


We  have  received  from  M.  L.  Hutchinson  samples  of 
Miss  I.  S.  Rentoul'a  original  post-cards.  Nothing  bet- 
ter in  the  way  of  post-cards  can  be  imagined.  The 
subjects  of  all  of  them  are  tiny  gnomes  and  brownies, 
p.nd  Miss  Rentoul  has  most  cleverly  worked  them  up 
into  a  series  of  exceedingly  interesting  cards  of  purely 
Australian  tone.  Miss  Rentoul's  artistic  talent  is  of  a 
high  order,  and  she  is  well  known  to  the  Australian 
])ublic.  Anything  she  turns  out  may  be  depended  upon 
to  be  first-class. 


The  Harhinger  of  Light  (Melbourne)  for  November 
contains  a  char?.cter  sketch  of  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers, 
the  pioneer  of  the  new  psychology,  by  the  editor,  and 
another  on  Mr.  T.  W.  Stanford  and  the  Bailey  seances, 
which  have  been  creating  a  good  deal  of  interest  in 
Melbourne  lately.  Considerable  space  is  also  given  to 
the  report  of  the  Argue-Pryor  debate.  Indeed,  the 
whole  of  the  magazine  is  filled  with  matter  which  can- 
not but  prove  exceedingly  interesting  to  its  subscribers. 

Melville  and  Mullen  .send  a  copy  of  Mrs.  A.  Tuckett's 
book  on  "  A  Year  in  My  Garden."  Mrs.  Tuckett  is  an 
enthusiastic    gardener,    and    the    book    which    she    has 
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burned  out  is  an  excellent  one  for  ^Australian  amateurs. 
It  is  divided  into  chapters,  a  chapter  for  a  month,  and 
is  well  illustrated  with  specimens  of  floral  productions 
and  of  gardening  effects.  To  anyone  desiring  a  capital 
handbook,  written  in  a  pleasing  and  practical  style, 
nothing  could  be  handier  and  more  instructive.  It 
is  written  not  from  a  desire  to  expound  horticultural 
knowledge,  but  to  show  an  A.ustralian  gardener  how  to 
work  in  an  Australian  garden.  We  can  recommend  the 
book  to  our  renders.     It  is  published  at  5s. 


THE   YOUNG   MAN'S   MAGAZINE. 

The  Young  Man's  Magazine  (New  Zealand)  is  a  fine 
number.  The  article  of  main  interest  is  on  Liquid  Air, 
by  Professor  Andrews.  Mr.  E.  Drake  writes  on  Stray 
Notes  on  Fiction,  as  an  element  in  the  culture  of  charac- 
ter, and  the  Rev.  W.  Newman  Hall  continues  his  in- 
teresting article  on  Irish  Life  and  Character,  which  we 
quoted  from  last  month.  Short  sketchy  articles  com- 
plete the  make-up  of  a  very  interesting  magazine.     (Nov.) 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Scribner's  Magazine  opens  with  some  pages  from  a 
book  to  be  published  by  President  Roosevelt  on  "  Out- 
door Pastimes  of  an  American  Hunter."  The  extract 
chosen  is  about  l)ear-hunting,  with  bob-cat  hunting  as  a 
diversion,  in  Colorado,  and  is  excellently  illustrated. 
Illustrations,  also,  are  the  feature  of  the  article  on 
Shrines  in  the  Desert.  It  is  the  ilkistrations,  indeed, 
which  are  half  the  magazine  this  month. 


THE  DUTCH   REVIEWS. 

Onzc  Eeuw  has  its  share  of  contributions  on  the 
elections  and  the  Ministerial  crisis.  We  may  at  once 
pass  these  and  reach  the  articles  which  are  of  general 
interest.  The  first  deals  with  the  idea  of  State  inherit- 
ance of  property,  using  that  word  in  its  widest  sense. 
At  the  present  time  the  State  inherits  property  when 
the  owner  has  died  intestate  and  has  no  heirs,  but  it  is 
the  doctrine  of  some  Socialists  that  all  property  amassed 
by  individuals  should  revert  to  the  Crown  at  the  death 
of  those  individuals. 

The  next  article  is  entitled  "A  Burning  Neutrality 
Question,"  and  we  may  assume  that  this  is  conscious 
humour,  for  the  contribution  concerns  the  coaling  of 
belligerent  fleets.  This  is  refreshing,  and,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  observed  on  another  subject,  it  "  serves  to 
lighten  the  amenities  of  debate."  We  have  practically 
the  whole  history  of  the  question  from  the  time  of  the 
American  Civil  War  to  the  doings  of  the  Russian  Baltic 
Fleet.  Another  contribution  that  will  well  repay  per- 
usal is  that  about  a  sojourn  in  Cuba,  wherein  we  are 
given  some  interesting  details  of  life  on  that  island. 

In  J)c  Gids  we  find  two  learned  essays  on  matters 
which  appeal  to  the  general  reader,  with  one  on  military 
conditions  that  may  interest  only  those  who  are  either 
in  or  concerned  with  the  profession  of  arms.  The  more 
popular  of  the  two  is  tha^t  in  which  Prof.  A.  G.  van 
Hamel  sketches  the  history  of  the  story  of  Tristan  and 
Isolde  through  its  mediaeval  variations  ;  it  will  serve  to 
make  Wagner's  work  more  entertaining  to  those  who 
witness  the  performance.  The  derivation  or  origin  of 
"  Isolde "  is  not  clear,  and  there  are  at  least  two  ex- 
planations, one  of  which  traces  it  to  the  Scandinavian 
viking  time.  The  other  article  treats  of  philosophy 
from  the  Hebraic  to  the  Alexandrian  schools  ;  the 
Jewish  Chokma  is  dealt  with,   and  its  origin  suggested 


as  being  indicated  in  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel.  The 
Greek  school  is  more  speculative  in  its  ideas  or  theories 
than  the  Hebraic.  If  we  feel  inchned  to  ask  what  is 
the  use  of  studying  this  sort  of  thing,  then  we  find  the 
answei"  in  the  old-time  remark  that  "  the  study  of  wis- 
dom, is  the  perfection  of  wisdom." 

After  perusing  the  heavier  reviews  it  is  well  to  turn 
to  Elsevier  with  its  lighter  articles  and  its  illustrations. 
It  opens  with  a  contribution  on  the  resuscitation  of  the 
Minor  Arts,  well  illustrated.  The  life  of  an  art  is  like 
that  of  vi  man  or  a  plant  ;  it  has  its  youth,  its  time 
of  full  flower  and  power,  its  time  of  decay,  and  then, 
very  often  in  art  as  well  as  in  the  other  two,  if  some 
ideas  are  correct,  its  time  'of  resuscitation.  The  minor 
arts  of  engraving  on  copper,  of  wood-carving,  and 
others  are  springing  up  again,  and  the  old  master- 
pieces will  be  taken  as  models.  Some  of  these  models 
are  illustrated  in  the  article.  The  concluding  article  on 
Puncli  is  just  as  entertaining  as  the  other  two.  Seve- 
ral political  cartoons  are  reproduced,  but  the  comic  illus- 
trations will  please  the  larger  number  because  only  a 
few  foreign  readers  will  understand  the  cartoons  of  long 
ago.  A  very  amusing  picture  is  that  depicting  little 
Monty  telling  his  father  that  he  was  awake  when  Santa 
Claus  came.  The  conscious  father  incautiously  asks 
what  the  old  gentleman  was  like,  and  receives  the  reply 
that  it  was  too  dark  to  see  him,  but  "  when  he  bumped 

himself  against  the  washstand  he  said  ."     Needless 

to  add  that  Monty  is  ordered  to  run  and  play ! 

In  Vragen  des  Tijds  the  best  article  is  that  on  the 
history  of  the  Socialist  groups  in  France.  The  Social- 
ists of  the  French  Republic  have  agreed  to  combine  in 
one  great  association,  and  the  minor  clubs  and  societies 
will  vanish  ;  this  is  a  great  step  in  advance,  and  leads 
to  a  sketch  of  the  Blanquists  and  other  groups  that  were 
prominent  in  France  at  various  times. 


PUBLICATIONS    RECEIVED. 

■'  Marks  of  Methodism,"  by  Rev.  Brian  W^ibberley.  It 
is  not  often  that  an  Australian  divine  seta  put  to  write 
a  theological  work,  but  Mr.  Wibberley  has  essayed  the 
task,  and  done  it  exceedingly  well.  The  title  of  the 
book  is  suggestive,  and  under  the  headings,  "  Methodist 
Worship,"  "Methodist  Music,"  "Methodist  Renewal," 
"  Methodism  of  the  Masses,"  "  Methodism's  Mission," 
he  gives,  in  exceedingly  readable  form,  his  impressions 
of  what  the  Church  is,  and  may  be.  The  book  is  pub- 
lished by  Whillas  and  Ormiston  Ltd.,  Adelaide,  at 
3s.  6d. 

"  Social  Equality,"  a  24-page  pamphlet,  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Mercer,  Bishop  of  Tasmania  (Angus  and 
Robertson  ;  Is.).  Defining  this,  the  Bishop  says  :  "  The 
particular  kind  of  equality  with  which  we  are  to  deal  is 
such  as  only  can  be  realised  in  a  definite  social  organisa- 
tion. We  can  aim  a^t  an  ideal,  l>ut  we  do  not  want  any 
irresponsible  kite-flying.  It  is  the  brotherhood  element 
which  has  won  for  social  equality  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port, not  only  of  individuals,  but  of  classes  of  thinkers 
and  workers,  and  even  of  the  whole  communities." 

"  An  Australian  Point  of  Yiew  "  (Angus  and  Robert- 
son), by  F.  A.  Russell.  It  is  a  series  of  letters  on 
various  points  of  Australian  interest. 


In  the  September  Westermann  there  is  an  article,  by 
Karl  VoU,  on  Adolf  Oberlander,  a  well-known  humor- 
ous artist  of  the  Munich  Fliegende  Blatter.  During  the : 
last  eight  years  he  has  devoted  himself  to  painting. 
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fo  those  in  England  as  well  as  in  othet  countries  who   are   pleased   to  charge  me  in   my  pre- 
sent work  in  Russia  with  a  change  of  front,  the  following  letter  may  be  of  interest. 

[Mr.  Stead  has  for  some  time  been  in  Russia,  doing  what  Has  in  his  power  to  bring  about  a  good  understanding 
letween  the  Russian  Emperor  and  the  people,  and  to  further  the  interest  of  reform  in  that  unhappy  country.  The  following 
;tter  from  Mr.  Stead  to  a  leading  Russian  paper  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  as  the  news  of  Mr.  Stead's  mission  has 
leen  cabled  to  the  Australasian  papers. — Editor.] 


To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Russ." 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  recent 
irticle  in  the  columns  of  your  influential  journal,  in 
vhich  I  find  that  you  express  some  doubts,  to  put 
t  mildly,  as  to  my  bona  fides  in  my  present  activity 
n  Russia.  So  far  from  resenting  such  criticisms,  I 
velcome  them  with  all  my  heart,  because  it  gives 
ne  an  o'pportunity  of  explaining,  through  the  me- 
lium  of  a  great  Russian  Liberal  organ,  exactly  why 
;  am  here  and  what  I  am  doing. 

I  fully  admit  that  if  the  statements  which  are 
nade  about  me  in  some  Liberal  quarters  were  true, 
;  should  deserve  the  worst  censure  which  anyone 
:ared  to  pass  upon  me.  But  they  are  not  only  not 
rue,  they  are  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth. 

I  am  denounced  as  "  an  emissary  of  despotism," 
IS  "  an  apologist  for  tyranny,"  and  even,  mirahile 
iictu,  as  "  an  enemy  of  the  liberty  of  the  Press." 
ro  this  I  reply  that  the  record  of  thirty  years  of 
ictive  life  is  the  best  and  only  conclusive  refuta- 
ion  of  this  monstrous  calumny. 

I  was  born  in  a  home  whose  whole  political  at- 
mosphere was  not  merely  Radical,  but  even  Re- 
Dublican.  I  have  edited  two  newspapers,  the 
Northern  Echo  and  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette,  and  any- 
one who  is  at  all  conversant  with  English  politics 
<nows  that,  during  my  editorship,  these  joiirnals 
A^ere  among  the  most  outspoken  Radical  daily 
oapers  in  England.  For  the  last  fifteen  years  I  have 
Indited  a  monthly  magazine — "  The  Review  of  Re- 
■iews  " — which  has  never  faltered  in  its  defence  of 
Liberal  ideas,  Liberal  doctrines,  and  Liberal  policy 
xll  over  the  world.  If  anyone  questions  this  the 
lies  of  these  newspapers  and  the  volumes  of  "  The 
Review  of  Review^s  "  are  available  as  evidence.  To 
:hem  I  appeal. 

But  I  should  have  thought — apart  altogether  from 
ivhat  I  have  written — that  the  action  which  I  have 
taken  in  the  great  crisis  of  the  last  thirty  years  would 
suffice  to  speak  for  me.  My  first  dehut  in  the  field 
of  political  agitation  was  in  1876,  when,  as  the 
trusted  lieutenant  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  I  helped  to 
rouse  the  North  of  England  to  protest  as  one  man 
against  the  abominable  despotism  of  the  Turks  in 
Bulgaria.  I  was  denounced  as  a  traitor  because  I  de- 
fended -  the  liberating  war  of  Russia  in  Bulgaria, 
and  I  was  threatened  with  assassination  as  a  "  Rus- 
sian agent."  These  and  other  reproaches  I  incurred 
because  I  opposed  the  Government  of  my  own  coun- 


try in  the  interest  of  a  down-trodden  and  oppressed 
nationality.  My  latest  effort  in  the  cause  of  human 
freedom  was  the  three  years'  war  which  I  waged— 
alas !  in  vain — against  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  behalf 
of  the  Boers.  My  house  was  attacked,  I  had  to  be 
protected  by  the  police  from  furious  mobs  eager 
to  lynch  me;  and  many  even  of  my  old  friends 
loudly  declared  their  regret  that  they  could  not 
hang  me  as  the  worst  pro-Boer  in  All  England.  I 
gloried  in  their  invectives  and  defied  their  menaces. 
And  why  ?  Because  the  Boers  were  in  the  right  and 
the  English  Government  was  in  the  wrong.  And  to 
my  mind  the  first  duty  of  a  good  patriot  is  to  op- 
pose with  uncompromising  zeal  the  policy  of  his  own 
Government  when  that  Government  is  in  the  wrong. 

I  have  been  consistent  all  my  life  long  in  my 
allegiance  to  liberty.  I  was  a  strong  Home  Ruler 
in  Ireland  before  Mr.  Gladstone.  All  the  Irish 
leaders,  from  Mr.  Redmond  to  Michael  Davitt,  are 
my  personal  friends  and  political  allies. 

In  English  home  politics  I  have  always  been  an 
advanced  Radical.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  re- 
volutionary agitation  which  we  have  had  of  late 
years  in  England  was  in  1886-7,  when  the  Tory 
Government  violated  the  liberty  of  public  meeting 
by  prohibiting  a  meeting  in  Trafalgar  Square.  It 
was  determined  by  the  Radicals  and  working  men 
of  London  to  attempt  to  vindicate  the  threatened 
liberties  of  the  people  by  holding  a  great  demonstra- 
tion in  Trafalgar  Square,  in  defiance  of  the  orders 
of  the  Government.  The  meeting-place  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Demonstration  was  my  office,  which  was 
selected  because  it  was  the  one  place  in  all  London 
where  every  Radical,  Social  Democrat,  and  Trades 
Unionist  felt  he  was  at  home.  The  attempt  failed. 
The  Horse  Guards  were  called  out.  The  police 
fell  upon  the  people  with  their  clubs,  hundreds  were 
wounded  and  imprisoned.  Two  or  three  were  killed. 
Along  with  others  I  aided  in  forming  a  Law  and 
Liberty  League,  which  raised  hundreds  of  pounds 
for  the  defence  of  the  prisoners,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  wives  and  families.  I  was  one  of 
the  pall-bearers  of  one  of  the  victims  of  "  Bloody 
Sunday  "  who  was  carried  to  his  grave  through  the 
crowded  streets  of  Ix)ndon  at  the  head  of  a  great 
procession.  Over  the  hearse  was  the  inscription. 
"  Killed  by  the  Police."  At  that  time  I  was  re- 
garded by  Conservatives  as  a  red-hot  Revolutionist. 
They  must  be  amused  to  hear  that  I  am  denounced 
in  Russia  as  "  a  Reactionary  Retrograde." 
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I  was  one  of  the  witnesses  in  the  Court  of  Jus- 
tice in  defence  of  John  Burns,  Mr.  Hyndman,  and 
other  leading  Radicals  and  Social  Democrats,  when 
they  were  prosecuted  by  the  Tory  Government  in 
1886  for  alleged  complicity  in  some  riots  of  the 
unemployed  in  the  West-end  of  London.  I  do  not 
say  these  things  by  way  of  boasting.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  such  a  record  may  appear  very  com- 
promising in  the  eyes  of  some  of  my  Russian  friends. 
That,  however,  cannot  be  helped.  The  facts  are 
indisputable.  Although  I  have  never  agreed  en- 
tirely with  their  programmes  or  their  politics,  I  have 
ever  been  ready  to  do  what  I  could  in  the  cause  of 
all  men  who  have  suffered  for  liberty,  and  at  this 
moment  there  are  few  of  the  advanced  leaders  of 
the  working  classes  whom  I  am  not  proud  to  count 
among  my  friends. 

While  it  is  true  that  I  cannot  for  a  moment  put 
myself  in  comparison  with  the  multitude  of  heroes 
and  martyrs  who  have  suffered  in  Russia  for  defend- 
ing the  cause  of  the  people,  I  may  at  least  make  a 
passing  reference  to  the  fact  that  I  also  have  been 
in  prison  for  my  devotion  to  the  helpless  and  the 
weak.  It  is  now  twenty  years  since  I  was  sentenced 
to  three  months'  imprisonment  for  the  part  which  I 
had  taken  in  exposing  the  crimes  committed  upon 
the  girl-children  of  Britain  who  at  that  time  were 
by  the  law  regarded  as  free  to  consent  to  their  own 
seduction  at  the  age  of  thirteen !  Bv  publishing 
■■  The  Modern  Tribute  of  Modern  'Babylon "  I 
brought  down  upon  myself  a  storm  of  furious  in- 
dignation, and  I  landed  myself  in  gaol.  But  I  com- 
pelled a  hostile  Government  and  a  reluctant  Parlia- 
ment to  alter  the  law  by  raising  the  age  of  consent 
to  sixteen.  The  imprisonment  which  I  suffered  for 
my  love  for  these  poor  daughters  of  the  people  is 
a  greater  source  of  consolation  and  of  pride  to  me 
than  the  highest  honours  that  can  be  bestowed  by 
Kings  or  Emperors.  And  it  also  brought  me  this 
great  advantage:  It  enrolled  me  as  a  member  of 
the  great  brotherhood  of  those  who  have  gladly  suf- 
fered imprisonment  in  the  service  of  the  people. 

It  will  be  objected  by  some  that  while  I  have 
championed  Liberty  and  Right  in  my  own  country, 
in  Ireland,  in  Bulgaria,  in  South  Africa  and  in 
India,  I  am  not  the  friend  of  liberty  in  Russia. 
The  objection  is  baseless.  But  I  can  well  under- 
stand how  it  has  arisen.  I  have  all  my  life  been 
the_  opponent  of  the  English  Jingo  party,  whose 
policy  has  been  hostile  to  Russia.  I  have  always 
regarded  the  possibility  of  a  war  between  England 
and  Russia  as  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that 
rould  befall  the  human  race.  I  also  deplored  this 
inveterate  hatred  of  Russia  on  the  part  of  English- 
men, because  it  tended  to  discredit  the  principle 
r)i  constitutional  Government  among  the  Russian 
people,  who  naturally  could  not  be  much  attracted 
by  the  political  principles  of  a  nation  which  was 
always  threatening  them  with  war.     One  of  the  most 


effective  methods  of  rousing  the  popular  antipathy 
to  Russia  was,  and  still  is,  the  habit  of  painting  the 
Russian  Government  as  black  as  the  very  DeviL 
What  irritated  me  most  was  that  those  who  said 
the  worst  things  against  the  Russian  Government 
were  often  Tories  who,  in  my  own  country,  were 
the  advocates  of  the  reactionary  principle  against 
which  Russian  Liberals  have  always  protested. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  frustrate  the  reactionaries  of 
my  own  land,  and  to  combat  the  designs  of  the  ad- 
vocates for  war  with  Russia,  I  have  never  joined 
in  the  savage  and  often  dishonest  attacks  made  in 
England  against  Russia  and  her  rulers.  I  dislike 
seeing  even  the  Devil  painted  blacker  than  he  really 
is.  Hence  the  accusation  that  I  have  been  "  the 
apologist  of  despotism." 

How  baseless  is  this  slander  I  can  disprove  by 
pointing  to  my  action  in  the  case  of  Finland.  I  am 
probably  the  only  Englishman  who  has  in  public 
meeting  in  St.  Petersburg  itself  lamented  the  policy 
of  General  Bobrikoff.  That  was  in  May,  1899,  on 
the  eve  of  the  Peace  Conference.  I  do  not  as  a 
rule  think  that  natives  of  one  country  can  render 
much  service  to  natives  in  other  countries  by  at- 
tacking the  internal  policy  of  their  Government. 
Whenever  this  is  done,  it  should  be  done  with  an 
absence  of  parti  pris,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to 
approach  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Government  under  criticism.  But  the  case  of 
Finland  appeared  to  me  so  grave,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  the  Bobrikoff  policy  so  disastrous  to  the 
true  interests  of  the  Russian  Empire,  that  I  ventured 
to  address  an  "  Open  Letter  to  M.  Plehve"  arraign- 
ing his  policy  in  Finland  with  a  severity  which  has 
seldom  been  exceeded.  I  wrote  the  letter  as  a  friend 
of  Russia.  I  pointed  out  how  suicidal  was  the 
Bobrikoff  policy,  how  it  prejudiced  Russia  every- 
where, and  in  short  I  presented  an  indictment  which 
was  hailed  with  enthusiastic  gratitude  by  the  Fin- 
nish people.  So  far  from  resenting  my  criticism, 
M.  Plehve,  replied  to  it  in  a  letter  to  which  I  again 
replied,  in  terms  to  which  I  feel  sure  even  you 
could  take  no  exception.  The  correspondence  at- 
tracted wide-spread  attention,  and  it  won  for  me 
the  kindliest  feelings  from  the  Finns,  who  regard 
me,  not  without  cause,  as  one  of  their  most  devoted 
friends. 

But  I  have  no /need  to  go  further  into  my  record^ 
and  I  must  apologise  for  what  must  seem  •an  un- 
pardonable outburst  of  egotism  to  those  who  do  not 
know  the  calumnies  which  provoked  it,  because  the 
fact  that  I  am  here  and  actively  working  in  Russia 
at  this  moment  is  the  best  proof  of  my  passionate 
zeal  for  human  liberty  and  my  devotion  to  the 
great  principle  of  the  "  government  of  the  people 
by  the  people  for  the  people." 

The  ukase  of  August  6th  ordering  the  election 
of  the  Douma  seemed  to  me,  and  to  many  other 
Liberals  throughout  the  world,   as  the  dawn  of  a 
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brighter  and  happier  day  for  Russia  and  mankind. 
But  no  sooner  was  this  bright  promise  of  better 
things  proclaimed  in  our  hearing  than  I  saw,  to 
my  regret  and  amazement,  that  many  Russian 
Liberals,  angry  and  suspicious  after  many  disap- 
pointments, were  disposed  to  give  a  very  unfriendly 
welcome  to  what  seemed  to  me  the  beginning  of 
a  new  regime  of  liberty  and  progress.  And  1  heard 
with  even  more  alarm  and  distress  that  within  a 
few  days  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Douma  leading 
Liberals  who  had  accepted  the  Douma  as  a  first 
step  to  better  things  were  arbitrarily  arrested  by  the 
police  while  holding  a  social  meeting  in  a  private 
house,  and  thrown  into  gaol  without  trial.  I  felt  at 
once  that  there  had  been  a  cruel  misunderstanding 
somewhere,  a  misunderstanding  which,  if  not  re- 
moved, might  do  irreparable  harm  to  the  new-born 
hope  of  Russian  freedom.  P'or  so  long  as  arbitrary 
arrests  could  be  made  by  the  authority  of  the  police 
alone,  without  any  legal  warrant,  and  so  long  as 
private  meetings  could  be  broken  up,  as  was  the 
case  in  Moscow  as  well  as  St.  Petersburg,  I  realised 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  Russian  Liberals  to 
accept  with  confidence  the  new  Douma. 

So  it  occurred  to  me-  -the  thought  may  have 
been  presumptuous,  but  it  was  prompted  by  a 
single-hearted  devotion  to  the  cause  of  humanity — 
that,  foreigner  though  I  was,  and  unable  to  speak  a 
word  of  Russian,  I  might  be  the  humble  means 
of  which  this  misunderstanding  might  be  removed. 
After  thirty  years'  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Russia 
in  England,  it  seemed  to  me  that  no  one  could  pos- 
sibly imagine  that  I  was  in  any  way  acting  in  the 
.interests  of  England,  except  so  far  as  her  interests 
are  identical  with  the  interests  of  Russia  and  man- 
kind at  large.  And  it  also  seemed  to  me  that  my 
lifelong  advocacy  of  advanced  Radical  principles 
might  be  something  of  a  passport  to  the  Russian 
Liberals,  with  whose  demands  for  Liberty  of  Meet- 
ing, Liberty  of  Association,  Liberty  of  the  Press, 
and  the  abolition  of  arbitrary  arrest,  I  so  entirely 
sympathised. 

But  there  was  a  still  more  cogent  reason  which 
encouraged  me  to  think  that  my  humble  services 
might  be  of  some  little  help  at  this  juncture.  Six 
years  ago,  when  the  Imperial  Rescript  was  issued 
summon  ng  the  nations  to  the  Conference  at  the 
Hague,  it  was  my  good  fortune  and  my  privilege 
to  do  something  towards  rousing  public  enthusiasm 
in  Europe  in  favour  of  that  noble  effort  to  realise  a 
glorious  ideal.  This  brought  me  into  personal  re- 
lations with  the  Author  of  the  Rescript.  I  saw  him 
three  times,  and  on  each  occasion  he  conversed 
with  me  not  as  an  Emperor  with  a  journalist,  but 
as  man  with  man.  At  these  successive  interviews 
I  conceived  the  highest  respect  for  the  quicK  sym- 
pathy, the  keen  intelligence,  and  the  broad  humanity 
of  your  Ruler.  And  nothing  could  shake  my  abso- 
lute conviction  in  his  transparent  sincerity  and  his 


patriotic  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  his  subjects. 

It  seemed  to  me  nothing  less  than  tragic  that  such 
a  sovereign  in  the  very  act  of  self-limiting  his  own 
autocracy  should  have  his  good  intentions  maligned 
and  his  sincerity  impugned  by  arbitrary  acts,  which 
were  absolutely  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
ukase  of  August  6th.  As  there  seemed  no  other 
method  of  ascertaining  the  secret  of  these  most 
unfortunate  incidents,  and  of  reconciling  them  with 
my  deep  conviction  of  the  liberal  intentions  of  the 
Emperor,  I  came  to  Russia.  Since  my  arrival  I 
have  been  privileged  to  have  been  afforded  oppor- 
tunities of  meeting  those  who  could  best  enlighten 
my  ignorance,  from  General  Trepoff  to  Professor 
Milukoff,  without  mentioning  others,  who  were 
graciously  pleased  to  receive  me.  Wherever  I  have 
gone,  to  whomsoever  I  have  spoken,  and  in  every 
newspaper  in  which  I  have  written,  I  have  always 
stated  with  the  utmost  frankness  the  English  Liberal 
point  of  view.  That  point  of  view  is  that  it  is  sheer 
nonsense  and  an  absolute  contradiction  of  terms 
to  summon  the  nation  to  elect  a  Douma  and  at  the 
same  time  to  persist  in  the  old  system  of  arbitrary 
arrests,  the  breaking  up  of  meetings,  the  suppres- 
sion of  newspapers,  etc.  The  institution  of  the 
Douma,  from  the  English  point  of  view,  carried 
with  it  as  its  indispensable  preliminaries  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  four  fundamental  liberties  without 
which  no  free  election  could  be  held. 

These  four  liberties  upon  which  the  Douma  must 
rest  are  Liberty  of  public  meeting,  Liberty  of  asso- 
ciation. Liberty  of  the  Press,  and  Freedom  from 
arbitrary  arrest. 

You  may  ask  me  with  reason  whether  i  have 
found  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  those  in  autho- 
rity to  recognise  the  justice  of  this  contention.  To 
this  my  answer  is  that,  after  stating  the  English 
point  of  view  with  the  utmost  frankness  to  General 
Trepofif,  I  have  his  authority  for  aniiouncing  that, 
so  far  from  resenting  my  attempt  to  set  forth  the 
English  point  of  view  to  Russian  audiences,  he 
would  regard  it  as  a  very  friendly  act  on  my  part, 
and  if  I  wished  to  hold  meetings  anywhere  in 
Russia  he  would  personally  order  the  local  authori- 
ties to  afford  me  every  facility  for  so  doing. 

To  this  I  replied  that  I  would  gladly  avail  myself 
of  his  permission,  but  not  until  Professor  Milukoff 
had  been  either  releastxl  from  prison  or  sent  for  trial 
before  a  judge. 

I  would,  in  conclusion,  appeal  to  you,  sir,  and  the 
influential  mass  of  Russian  Liberals  who  are  your 
constant  readers,  whether  my  conduct  in  this  matter 
has  been  unworthy  of  a  true  Liberal  and  a  devoted 
friend  of  Russia. 

Thanking  you  by  anticipation  for  the  courtesy  of 
your  columns, 

I  am,  vour  obedient  servant, 

William  T.  Stead. 

Hotel  d'Europe,  St.  Petersburg,  Sept.  22nd. 
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More,    Anson.     A    Captain    of   Men    (Rivers)  6/0 

Morrison,   A.     Divers   Varieties   (Methuen)  6/0 

Nicholl,  Edith  M.    The  Human  Touch  ...    (Keea-an.  Paul)  6/0 

O'Donovan,    Michael.     Mr.    Muldoon    (Greening)  6/0 

Oppenheim,    E.    Phillips.     A    Maker   of   History    

(Ward,   Lock)  6/0 

Orczy,    Baroness.     By    the    Gods   Beloved    ...    (Greening)  6/0 

Pemberton,    Max.      The    Hundred    Days    (Cassell)  6/0 

Penny,  F    E.  Dilvs  (Ohatto  and  Windus)  6/0 

Philline,   David  Graham.     The  Cost   (Laurie)  6/0 

Pickthall,    Marmaduke.      Brendle (Methuen)  6/0 

Reid,    Myrtle.     At    the    Sign    of    the    Jack    o'Lantern    . 

(Putnams)  6/0 

Reynolds.    Mrs.    F.      A    Quaker    Wooing  ...      (Hutchinson)  6/0 
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A  CHRONOLOGICAL  DIARY  OF  THE  EVENTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Oftober  11. — General  Booth  states  tliat  his  offer  of 
.")()0()  faiiiilii's  as  immigrants  for  AustraUa  is  with- 
drawn, on  account  oi  lack  of  Australian  enthusiasm  ... 
King  Edward  consi^nts  to  rec(Mv<'  an  address  from  the 
unemployed,  wliil^'  (jjKMiing  sn.m'  new  city  thorough- 
tares  ...  It  is  proposed  to  raise,  in  memory  of  the  lat« 
Dr.  Barnardo,  a  national  memorial  in  the  shape  of 
£2."(hC00  to  perpetuate  liis  work  ...  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
of  Saxe-Coburg  and  (intlia  is  married  to  Piiiicoss  Vic- 
toria Adelaide. 

October  12. — Tie  Budget  statement  of  Canada 
shows  a  surplus  of  a  million  and  a  half  ...  It  is  stated 
that  King  Leojioid  is  preparing!;  to  transfer  to  Belgium 
the  Congo  Fre;>  State  ..  The  prospects  in  the  British 
steel  trade  aie  \-eiy  i)riglit  ...  Ilie  New  York  Life  In- 
•surance  Company  is,  it  is  stated,  to  be  paid  back  by 
its  officers  the  funds  paid  for  political  purposes  ... 
Lord  Chelmsford  is  entertained  at  a  farewell  ban- 
quet ...  A  i>etition  is  presented  by  Boer  citizens  to 
Lord  Seli)oine.  requestiiig  tlie  deportation  of  Chinese 
coolies,  and  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  en- 
([uire  into  their  treatment  at  the  mines  ...  A  Socialist 
member  of  the  Belgium  Chamber  of  Deputies  alleges 
that  tliP  German  Government  has  designs  for  build- 
ing a  diicct  lin(>  of  raih\ay  from  the  German  frontier 
to  AntwiM])  ...  The  Sultan  of  Morocco  has  requested 
that  the  ]Moi::((()  Conference  should  be  held  at  Tan- 
gier insti'ad  of  Aigeciras,   in   tlie  south  of  Spain. 

October  13. — 'i'lu^  strike  of  electric  engineering  em- 
ployes in  Beilin  still  continue^  ...  (Jeneral  Booth  states 
his  willingnes-v  to  >end  immigrants  to  Australia  as  it 
can  take  th.eni  ...  A  Moscow  paper  suggests  an  alli- 
ance between  Xorw  ay  and  Russia  ...  Tlie  British 
steamer  '  Leho  "  strikes  a  floating  mine  ofl'  the  Shan- 
tung coast,  and  is  suidv  ...  Japanese  waislii[)s  seize  two 
German  steameis  hound  for  Vladivostock  with  cargoes 
of  contraband  of  war. 

October  14. — Mr.  H.  H.  Asquith,  M.P.,  declares  that 
the  dominating  issue  at  the  next  general  election  will 
be  Freetrade  or  Protection  ...  H.M.S.  "Assistance." 
steam  repair  ship,  goes  ashore  on  a  sandy  beach  on  the 
Morocco  coast  ...  A  suggestion  is  made  in  several  Rus- 
sian papers  tliat  mutual  understanding  should  be  ar- 
rived at  between  England  and  Russia,  regai'ding  their 
reispective  inteiests  in  Central   Asia. 

0«'tober  KJ.-  It  is  announced  tliat  the  Labour  Par- 
ties in  the  Transvaal  sever  their  connection  with  the 
"  Het  Volk,"  the  Boer  political  association,  on  account 
of  differences  of  opinion  on  the  sub.iect  of  Chinese 
labour,  and  the  franchise  question  ...  Count  Andrassy 
issues  a  manifesto,  declaring  that  Hungary  cannot 
tolerate  either  a  non-Parliamentary  Government,  or  a 
Parliamentary  Government  backed  bv  a  monarch's 
personal  programme  ...  The  dissolution  treaty  between 
Sweden  and  Norway  is  endorsed  ...  The  death  is  an- 
nounced, at  the  age  of  68  years,  of  Sir  Henry  Irving  ... 
The  Peace  Treatv  between  Russia  and  Japan  is  form- 
ally ratified  ...  Viscount  Hayashi  intimates  that  Aus- 
tralia is  jiot  likelv  to  be  troubled  with  Japanese  immi- 
grants, as  Manchuria  and  Korea  could  absorb  more 
people  than  Japan  could  spare  ...  The  Mikado  enter- 
tains his  naval  visitoi-s  ...  It  is  stated  that  in  Febru- 
ary last.  Russia,  GcMinany  and  .Austria  signed  an 
agreement  for  mutual  as.sistance  in  iln'  <'vent  of  a 
revolution  in   Russian   Poland. 

October  17. — The  Tsar  approves  of  a  scheme  of  mili- 
tary colonisation  in  Siberia,  and  hopes  to  send  100,000 


time-expired  soldiers  there  within  the  next  five  years  ... 
Sir  Edward  Grey  states  that  if  the  Liberals  are  placed 
in   power  at  the  coming  general  elections,   they  would 
adopt  the  foreign    policy   of   the  present   Ministry    ... 
Germany   makes   successful   exx>eriments   with    a  steer 
able  military  balloon   ...   France   has  established  Avire- 
less   telegraph   communication    between   Paris   and   the 
principal    fortified    places    on    the    eastern    frontier    of 
France   ...    The   Colonial    Conference    is   condemned   b 
the    English    Liberals    as    being    an    attempt    by    tie 
Ministry  to   use  the  colonial   representatives   for   ele< - 
tioneering  purposes   ...   The  Liberals  win  a  by-electio)i 
for  the   Barkston    Ash    division    of   Yorkshire   ...    It   is 
stated  that  General  von  Trotha  has  completely  crushed 
the   Hereros  by  means  of  extensive   "drives"    ...    Th*^ 
King  returns  to  England,   and  the  Queen  from  Coper 
ha'gen. 

October  18. — Tire  Tsar  is  greatly  incen.sed  at  the 
marriage  of  the  Grand  Duke  Cyril  witli  the  divorced 
wife  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  ...  Tlie  crew  of  the 
submarine  boat  No.  A4  has  a  thrilling  escape  from 
death  ...  The  King,  in  laying  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  new  General  Post  Office,  expresses  the  greatest  in- 
terest in  the  efficiency  of  the  pcstal  service  ...  An  inter- 
civic  function  has  been  arranged  between  Paris  and 
London  ...  The  question  of  the  Colonial  Conference  is 
receiving  a  good  deal  of  ciiticism  in  the  Londc 
papers  ...  Great  preparations  are  being  made  for  th 
celebration  of  Trafalgar  Day  all  over  the  Empire. 

October    19. — News    is    received    from    German    East 
Africa   of    attacks    upon    missionaries    by    the    revolted 
natives   ...   The   Capetown   Anjiis  publishes   statements 
in  support  of  the  charges  of  atrocious  cruelty  and  in- 
humanity   of    the    Germans    towards    the    natives    of 
Damaraland   ...   Moorish   brigands  seize  British  officers 
and   offer  to  exchange  them   for   the  Moorish  brigand 
ValifMite  ...  The  Engli-sh  War  Office  is  obliged  to  make 
special   concessions    to    induce    candidates   for   commit 
sions  to  come  forward    ...    The   partition  of  Bengal    i 
carried    out    without   disturbance    ...    Members    of    tli 
United   States   Cabinet   receive   power  to  dismiss   sum- 
marily   civil    servants    guilty    of    misconduct    or    ineffi- 
ciency. 

October  20. — The  Japanese  at  Port  Arthur  are  carry- 
ing on  operations  for  the  re-floating  of  the  Russian 
warships  sunk  during  the  siege  ...  Count  De  Witte 
states  that  the  Tsar  is  anxious  to  become  a  constitu- 
tional sovereign  like  King  Edward  ...  The  Pall  MaH 
Gazette  declares  that  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the 
present  British  Government  will  summon  a  Colonial 
Conference  ...  President  Roosevelt  declares  that  an 
additional  effort  in  America's  ix)licy  for  peace  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  necessai-y  for  her  to  poli( 
the  seas  at  either  end  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

October  21. — The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  ar 
accorded  an  enthusiastic  send-off  to  India  ...  Tlie  Tsa. 
issues  a  peace  manifesto  to  Russia  ...  Seventeen  thou- 
sand weavers  are  to  be  "  locked  out  "  by  employers  ar 
the  end  of  the  month  in  the  Thuringian  district  of 
Germany  ...  President  Roosevelt  expresses  his  opposi- 
tion to  State  I'ailways  ...  Lord  Lansdcwne  and  the 
King  are  made  the  subject  of  newspaper  attacks  in 
Vienna  ...  Some  of  the  French  visitors  to  England 
decline  to  skake  hands  with  the  King... The  centenary  oi 
the  death  of  Nelson,  and  the  great  victory  won  by  the 
British  Fleet  off  Trafalgar  Bav  on  October  21st,  1805. 
is  celebrated  with   impressive  demonstrations  through- 
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out  tke  United  Kingdom  and  the  Empire  ...  A^  grace- 
ful compliment  was  paid  to  Admiral  Togo,  the  "Nelson 
of  Japan,"  who  is  waited  upon  by  a  deputation  at 
Tokio,  and  pre.sented  with  a  complimentary  address  on 
behalf  of  the  British  Navy  Leagtie. 

October  23. — With,  reference  to  the '  Chinese  Exclu- 
sion Law,  President  Roosevelt  delivers  an  address  in 
which  he  says  that  the  Unit-ed  Stat-es  Legislature  must 
assist  towards  ending  the  Chinese  boycott  ...  Count  De 
Witte  urges  that  immediate  legislation  is  required  to 
ensure  liberty  of  the  person  and  of  conscience,  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  the  free  right  to  hold  public  meet- 
ings ...  The  Vienna  newspaper,  which  has  been  hold- 
ing a  campaign  of  abuse  directed  against  Lord  Lans- 
downe  and  King  Edward,  now  declares  that  its  com- 
ments have  been   misrepi-esented. 

October  24. — The  members  of  the  Paris  municipal 
council  return  to  France*  delight-ed  and  surprised  with 
the  cordiality  of  their  reception  ...  The  result  of  Ger- 
man newspapers'  enquiries  as  to  what  France's  atti- 
tude would  be  in  the  event  of  war  between  England 
and  Germany  has  been  to  produce  a  leraarkable  una- 
nimity among  the  French  papers  in  favour  of  strength- 
ening the  Anglo-French  entent-e  ...  The  internal  trou- 
bles of  Russia  .show  little'  sign  of  abatement  ...  Earl 
Rosebery,  Avho  was  the  last  Liberal  Prime  Minister  of 
Britain,  delivers  a  speech  at  Edinburgh,  in  which  he 
condemns  the  preferential  trade  and  colonial  confer- 
ence ]>olicy  of  the  Government. 

October  25. — The  strike  movement  in  Russia  is 
spreading.  Railway  connnunication  between  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  is  already  stopped  ...  The 
Times  (London),  conimenting  on  the  recent  discussion 
in  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Immigration  Restriction  Act,  expresses  appro- 
val of  the  restriction  of  Asiatic  immigrants  to  Aus- 
tralia. 

October  26. — In  consequence  of  the  Sultan  of  Tur- 
lioy's  refusal  to  accede  to  the  repeated  demand  of  the 
Eui-opean  powers  that  Macedonia  should  be  placed 
under  international  financial  control,  England,  France, 
Russia  and  Italy  prepare  to  make  a  combined  naval 
demonstration  on  the  coasts  of  Macedonia,  but  Ger- 
many is  reluctant  to  join  in  it  ...  The  selection  of 
Prince  Charles  of  Denmark  to  fill  the  vacant  throne 
of  Norway  is  not  yet  settled  ...  M.  Loubet,  President 
of  the  French  Republic,  receives  great  cordiality  from 
the  Spanish  Government  and  the  people. 

October  27. — The  Toulon  squadron  of  the  French 
Mediterranean  Fleet,  and  a  portion  of  Admiral  Lord 
Beresford's  Mediterranean  Fleet,  take  part  in  an 
Italian  naval  fete  at  Genoa  ...  All  over  Russia,  riots 
and  sanguinai-y  collisions  between  the  troops  and  the 
people  are  going  on  ...  The  consulting  engineer  for  the 
Panama  Canal  expects  it  to  be  completed  in  ten 
years  ...  In  visiting  the  Southern  States  of  America, 
President  Roosevelt  warns  the  whites  to  avoid  mis- 
understandings with  the  blacks  ...  The  Kaiser  is  de- 
feated in  his  effort  to  have  the  regular  order  of  succes- 
sion in  connection  with  Prince  Adolf  of  Schaumberg- 
Lippe  set  aside  ...  It  is  anticipated  that  the  season's 
cotton  in   the  United   States   will  be   under   10,000,000 


bales  ...  The  nobility  of  India,  it  is  stated,  are  in 
favour  of  royal  rule,  and  are  demanding  that  a  Prince 
of  the  blood  royal  should  be  appointed  ruler  of  the 
Indian  Empire,  under  the  advice  of  a  Ministry  ...  1  lie 
King  confers  the  Order  of  the  Garter  on  the  Mikado 
...  The  interned  Russian  warships,  being  released, 
start   for  home. 

October  28. — Four  of  the  Rand  Chinese  are  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  murder  ...  The  freedom  of  the 
city  of  London  is  conferred  on  General  Booth  ...  Ad- 
vicVs  from  St.  Petersburg  are  more  alarming  than 
ever  ...  It  is  estimated  that  one  million  men  are  on 
strike  in  Russia  ...  Mutinies  have  been  attempted 
on  battleships  in  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sebastopo] 
fortress  ...  A  Cabinet  has  been  formed  in  St.  Peter.s- 
burg,  with  Count  de  Witte  as  Prime  Minister. 

October  30. — A  terrible  colliery  explosion  takes 
place  in  New  South  Wales,  at  the  Stanford  Merthyr 
mine.  Five  men  are  killed  and  nine  injured  ...  The 
situation  in  Russia  is  so  serious  that  the  Tsar  makes 
ready  for  flight  to  Denmark  ...  In  St.  Petersbuig  and 
Moscow,  tramway  services  are  stopped,  no  newspapers 
are  published,  and  both  cities  are  without  gas  or  elec- 
tricity ...  The  Emperor  William's  speech  at  Berlin, 
and  the  Russian  crisis,  depress  the  Paris  Bourse  ...  In 
the  West  Australian  elections  the  Government  gain  a 
majority  of  16,  while  the  Labour  Party  loses  nine 
seats  ..'.  Japan  decides  to  convert  all  its  present  ex- 
ternal and  internal  loans  into  one  .stock  ...  The  French 
Government  enters  upon  the  construction  of  10  sub- 
mersibles  ...  M.  Lebaudy  successfully  ascends  in  a  bal- 
loon to  a  height  of  1500  feet,  and  travels  against  the 
wind  at  the  rate  of  30  feet  a  second. 

October  31. — The  Russian  Ministry  is  helpless  and 
divided  before  the  nation's  passive  revolt  ...  The  Rus- 
sian loan  of  £51,600,000  is  postponed  ...  The  additional 
German  taxation  for  increased  naval  construction  will, 
it  is  estimated,  amount  to  between  £7,500,000  and 
£10.000.000  ...  The  Bloeinfontein  Post  announces  that 
a  representative  Government  will  be  soon  granted  to 
the  Orange  River  Colony  on  the  lines  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  old  Orange  River  Free  State  ...  Sir 
William  Arbuckle,  Agent-General  for  Natal,  urges  the 
Imperial  Government  to  make  Durban  the  naval  base 
for  the  South  African  squadron,  instead  of  Simon's 
Bay  ...  Japanese  naval  experts  decide  to  build  bigger, 
swifter  and  stronger  battleships  than  before. 

November  1. — The  Tsar  is  said  to  have  issued  a 
manifesto  granting  civic  liberty,  freedom  of  conscience, 
of  speech,  of  union  and  of  association  ...  Warsaw  is 
said  to  be  isolated  ...  Communication  throughout 
Russia  is  stopped  ...  Germany  offers  to  carry  dispatches 
between  Memel  and  Petershof,  so  as  to  maintain  com- 
munication between  the  two  countries  ...  It  is  stated 
that  the  crews  of  the  four  warships  of  the)  Black  Sea 
Fleet  have  mutinied,  and  that  the  Admiral  is  mur- 
dered ...  An  American  express  train  is  derailed  near 
Kansas  City.  Thirteen  lives  are  lost  and  25  persons 
injured  ...  The  death  is  announced  of  Sir  Bryan 
O'Loghlen.  Victoria  ...  A  shooting  mishap  occurs  in 
connection  with  a  pheasant-shooting  party,  from  an 
American  gunboat,  in  China.  The  captain  is  held 
hostage  by  the  villagers. 
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THE    BANK    OF    AUSTRALASIA. 

(INCX3RP0BATED    BY    ROYAL   CHARTER,   1835.) 

Paid-up  Capital  £1,600,000 

Reserve  Fund  1,220,000 

(Of  which  £50QJX)0  is   invested   in  2J   per  cent.   Consols   at  85,   the  remainder  being:  used  in   the 

business  of  the  Bank.) 
Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  under  the  Charter  1,600,000 

£4,420^0W 

HALF-YEARLY    REPORT    of    the   DIRFCTORS  OP  THE  BANK  OF  AUSTRALASIA. 
With  the  Accounts  for  the  Half- Year  to  April  10th,  19:5. 
Presented  to   the   Proprietors   at   the   HALF-YEARLY   GENERAL  MEETING,  held  on   THURSDAY,  OOIOBER  5th,   1905. 

REPORT. 

Tlie  Directors  submit  to  the  Proprietors  the  balance-sheet  aa  at  Anril  10th  last,  with  the  profit  account  for  the 
half-year  to  that  date.  After  providing  for  rebate  on  bills  current,  for  British  and  Colonial  rates  and  taxes,  and  for 
all   bad   and   doubtful   debts,    the   net  profit  for    the   half-year  amounted  to  £136152  13s.  lid. 

To  this  sum  must  be  added  £16  951  53.  brought  forward  from  the  previous  half-year,  making  a  total  of  £153103 
18s.  lid.,  out  of  which  the  Directors  have  declared  a  dividend  for  the  half-year  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent,  per  annum, 
or  £2  8s.  per  share,  free  of  income  tax. 

The  divif'end  will  absorb  £96,000,  and  the  Directors  have  further  appropriated  £30,000  to  the  reserve  fund,  and 
£10'>'1  in  reduction  of  tlie  cost  of  bank  premises.  There  will  then  remain  £17,103  18s.  lid.  to  be  carried  forward  to 
the  next  account. 

ThS"  dividend   will   be  payable,    in  London   and    in   the   colonies,  on  October  6th   next. 

The  Directors  have,  with  much  res-ret,  to  record  the  unexpected  retirement,  through  ill-health,  of  Mr.  John  Sawers. 
the  Surerintenr'ent  since  1887  of  the  Colonial  establishments  of  the  bank.  As  the  proprietors  are  aware,  the  Directors 
have  always  placed  the  highest  value  on  the  services  of  Mr.  Sawers,  and  the  termination  of  his  connection  with  the 
bank   is  sincerely  regretted. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  report  the  Bank  has  opened  new  Branches  at  Crow's  Nest,  in  Queensland,  and  at 
F'^ham  and  Temuka,  in  New  Zealand,  and  has  closed  its  branches  at  Ravenswood,  in  Queensland,   and  Lennonville,   in 

4   Threadiieeile-street,   London,   September  25th,   1905.  L.  SANDERSON.  Chairman. 

PROFIT    ACCOUNT,   from   OCTOBER    10,    1904.    to    APRIL   10,    1S05. 

Undivided  nrofit.  October  10,  1904  £112,951    5    0 

Less:    Dividend,   March,   1905   96,000    0    0 

£16,951    5    0 
Profit    for   the    half-year    to    April    10,    1905,    after   deducting    rebate    on    bills    current    at 
balance  date  '£6  420  193.  lOd.),  and  making  provision  for  all    bad   and    doubtful    debts    ...      £285,378    2    4 
Less: 

I.  Charges  of  Management — 

Colonial — 
Salaries    and    allowances    to    the    colonial    staff,    including  the  Superin- 
tendent's department,   and  167  branches  and  agencies  £94.469    8    3 

General  expenses,   including  rent,   repairs,   stationery,  travelling    etc.    ...  22,638    0    8 
London- 
Salaries  9,137    5    6 

General  expenses  3,177  18    7 

£129,422  13    0 

II.  Ratea  and  Taxes—  • 

Colonial  £10  566  19    5 

London  9,235  16    0 

£19,802  15    5 

£149,225    8    5 

£136.152  13  11 

Total   amount  of  unappropriated  profit  £153,103  18  11 

Prom  which  deduct 

For  transfer  to  reserve  fund  £30  000    0    0 

For  reduction  in  cost  of  bank  premises  10,000    0    0 

£40.000    0    0 

Leaving  available  for  dividend  £113.103  18  11 


Dr. 


BALANCE-SHEET, 


LIABILITIES. 

Circulation £495,2''^    0    0 

Deposits  16286.33J    4  10 

Bills  payable,  and  other  liabilities  2,401,772  12    0 

£19.183,339  16  10 

Capital  £1,600  000    0    0 

Reserve  fund     1,220,000    0    0 

(Of  which  £500,000  is  invest- 
ed i«i  Vf  per  cent.  Consols, 
at  85,  the  remainder  being 
used  in  the  business  of  the 
Bank.) 

Profit  account;   undivided  bal- 
ance         113,103  18  11 


2,933.103  18  11 
£22.116,443  15    9 


APRIL    10.   1905.  Cp. 

ASSETS. 

Specie,  bullion,  and  cash  balances  £2  955,977    6  11 

Loans  at  call  and  at  short  notice  2,693,000    0    0 

British  Government  securities  967.140  12    2 

Indian  and  Colonial  Governments  securities  145,594    6    6 

£6,765,732  5  7 
Bills    receivable,    advances    on    securities, 

and  other  assets  15,055,970    6    9 

Bank  premises  in  Australia,  New  Zealand, 

and  iTondon  294,741    3    5 


£22,116,443  15    9 


R.    W.    JEANS,    Manager. 


P.  H.  BLOGG,  Accountant. 

We   have   examined    the   cash    and    securities    in  London,  and    the    London    books,    and    have    verified    the    transfers 

from    the   several    branches   in    the    Commonwealth  and    New  Zealand,  and  we  beg  to   report  that,   in  our  opinion,  the 

foregoing   is   a   full    and   fair   balance-sheet   of   the  Bank,    and   that    it   exhibits    a    true    and   correct   view   of    the   state 

of  the  Bank's  affairs,  as  shown  by  the  books.  „       ,     ^^^,„„         ,    „^       .    j,. 

London,   September  20th.   1905.  WELTON,    JONES   and    CO.,    Auditors. 
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THE    COLONIAL    BANK    OF    AUSTRALASIA    Ltd. 


THE    TWENTY-FIFTH     REPORT    OF    THE    DIRECTORS 

OF 

THE     COLONIAL     BANK    OF    AUSTRALASIA     LTD. 

To   be   presented  to   the  Shareholders   at  the   TWENTY-FIFTH  ORDINARY  GENERAI.  MEETING,   to   he  held  at  the  Bunk, 
126  Elizabeth-street,  at  noon  on  TUESDAY,   31st   OCTOBER,   1905. 

REPORT. 

The  Directors  beg  to  submit  to  the  Shareliolders  their  Twenty-fifth  Report,  with  a  Balance-sheet  and  Statement  of 
Profit  and   Loss  for  the  Halt-year  ended  30th   September,   19j5,  duly   audited. 

After  providing:  for  expenses  of  management,   interest  accj;ued    on    deposits,    rebate    on    bills    current,    tax    on    note 

circulation,    and   making  provision    for   bad    and    doubtful   debts,  the  net  profits  amounted  to   £18,314    5    6 

Brought  forward   from  31st  March,    1905  3,435  11  11 


£21,749  17    5 


Which    the   Directors    propose    to    apportion    as    follows,  viz. 


Dividend   at  the   rate   of  5   per   cent,    per   annum  on  Preference   Shares    £7,601    2  0 

Dividend   at    the    rate   of   5   per   cent,   per    annum   on  Ordinary   Shares   3,376    4  3 

To  Reserve  Fund   5,000    0  0 

Balance   carried   forward   5,772  11  2 


£21,749  17    5 


The   Dividend  will   be  payable   at   the   head   office   on   and  after  tlie  1st  proximo,  and   at  the  branches  on  receipt  of 
advice. 

The  Twenty-fifth   Ordinary   General    Meeting   of   Shareholders   will    be    held   at    the    head    office    of    the    company,    126 
Elizabeth-street,   Melbourne,    on   Tuesday,    the   31st   day   of  October,   1905,  at  noon. 

B.y  order  of  tlie  Board. 

Melbourne,    19t.h   October,    1905.  SELBY  PAXTON,   General  Manager. 

BALANCE-SHEET     OF     THE      COLONIAL     BANK     OF     AUSTRALASIA     LTD., 
Dr.  Fop    the     HALF-YEAR    ending    30th    SEPTEMBER,    1905.  Cr. 


To  Oapital  Paid-up,  viz.  :  — 
31,184  preference  shares  paid  in 

cash    to    £9    15s £304,044    0    0 

77,278   ordinary   shares  paid   in 

cash    to    £1    15s.    per    share, 

£135,236    10s.;     less    calls    due 

and   in   arrear,   £188  135,048  10    0 


To    Reserve   Fund    

To   profit  and   loss    

To    notes    in    circulation    

To  bills  in  circulation  

To    balances    due    to    other    bank.s    .. 
To   Government   Deposits — 
Not     bearing     interest,     £30,330 

Os.      5d. ;      bearing      interest, 

£332,458   8s.    6i £362, 

To   other  Deposits — 
Rebate  and  Interest  Accrued— 

Not  beaing   interest,  £835,380 

12s.     5d.;      bearing     interest, 

£1,302,734   4s.    lOd £2,139,114  17 

To    contingent    liabilities,    as    per    contra 


£439,092  10  0 

80,000    0  0 

16,749  17  5 

108,666    0  0 

95,942    8  3 

116  13  0 


8  11 


2,501,903 
196,684 


£3,439,355    4    5 


By  coin,  bullion,  and  cash  at 
bankers  £465,162    0  11 

By  British  Consols,  £70,668  15s. 
2d.,  at  £85  per  cent.,  £60,068 
8s.  9d. ;  by  Victoria.  Govern- 
ment Stock  and  Debentures, 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
and  Municipal  Debentures,  at 
valuation,   £66,248   8s.   4d 126,316  17    1 

Bv  bills  and  lemittances  in 
transitu  135,517    6    5 

By    notes    of    other    banks    815    5    0 

By  balances  due  from  other 
banks  17,772    0    6 

By    stamps    1,019  10    2 

. £746,603    0    1 

By  real  Estate,   consisting  of— 

Bank  premises,    at  cost  to   new   bank   193,468    5    3 

•Other   real  estate,   at  valuation   54,084    2    5 

By  bills  discounted  and  other  advances,  ex- 
clusive of  provision  for  bad  or  doubtful 
debts   2,246,844  10    5 

B.y   shares    in   other   companies    at   valuation  270  16    8 

By    chattel    property    at    valuation    1,200    0    0 

By  liabilities  of  customers  and  others  in 
respect  of  contingent  liabilities,  as  per 
contra    196,884    9    7 


£3,439,355    4    5 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 


To  current  expenses  (including  salaries,  rents, 

repairs,    stationery,    etc.)    

To  bank  note  tax  

To    transfer    to    reserve    fund    

To  balance  


£24,672    7  6 

1,091  14  3 

5,000   0  0 

16,749  17  5 

£47,513  19  2 


By  balance  brought  forward   

By  gross  profits  for  the  half-year,  after  al- 
lowing for  interest  accrued  on  deposits, 
rebate  on  bills  current,  and  making  pro- 
vision for  bad  and  doubtful  debts   


£3,435  11  11 


44,078    7    3 
£47,513  19    2 


RESERVE     FUND     ACCOUNT. 


To   balance    

£80,000    0    0 

By    balance    brought    forward    

By    transfer    from    profit    and    loss    

.    ...      £75,000  '0    0 
.    ...          5,000    0    0 

£80,000    0    0 

£80^,000    0    0 

NOTE.— The    customary    Auditors'    Report    and    the   Directors'  Statement,   to   comply  with  the   "  Companies  Act  1896," 
appear  on  the  official  report. 
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FINANCIAL     NOTES. 


The  report  and  balance-sheet  of  the  Bank  of  Aus- 
tralasia for  the  half-year  ended  April  10th  last,  which 
we  print  on  another  page  in  this  issue,  shows  that  the 
net  profit  for  the  half-year  was  ;i^l36,152,  to  which 
is  added  balance  fon\ard  £16,951,  making  a  total  of 
£153,103.  A  dividend  of  12  per  cent.  j>er  annum  was 
paid.  £30,000  transferred  to  reserve  fund,  thus  raised 
to  £1,220,000,  and  £10,000  written  off  cost  of  bank 
premises,  leaving  a  balance  of  £17,103  to  be  carried 
forward.  The  balance-sheet  shows  the  capital  to  be 
£1,600,000;  reserve  fund,  £1,220,000;  deposits, 
£16,286,330  ;  and  bills  payable  and  other  liabilities, 
£2,401,772.  The  directors  refer  to  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  John  Sawers,  late  superintendent  of  the  Bank  of 
Australasia,  in  sympathetic  terms,  and  state  that  as 
the  proprietors  are  aware,  the  directors  have  always 
placed  the  highest  value  on  his  senaces,  and  the  ter- 
mination of  his  connection  with  the  bank  is  sincerely 
regretted.  

The  report  and  balance-sheet  of  tJie  Colonial  Bank 
of  Australasia  for  the  six  months  ended  September 
30th,  will  be  found  in  our  columns.  The  net  profit 
for  the  half-year  amounted  to  £18,314  5s.  6d.,  to  which 
is  added  balance  forward  £3455  lis.  lid.,  making  a 
total  of  £21,749  17s.  5d.  Out  of  this  a  dividend  of  5 
per  cent.  i)er  annum  was  declared  to  both  preference 
and  ordinary  shareholders,  £5000  placed  to  resefrve  fund, 
which  is  tlius  raised  to  £80,000,  and  the  balance, 
£5772  lis.  2d.,  is  carried  forward.  Coin,  bullion,  cash 
balances  and  other  liquid  assets  show  very  great 
strength,  the  total  amounting  to  £746,603  Os.  Id., 
which  is  not  much  below  the  total  account  current 
balance  of  £836,380  12s.  5d.  The  bank  has  made 
good  progress,   and  is  in  a  highly  prosperous  position. 

An  outbreak  of  fire  occurred  at  the  Melbourne  Coffee 
Palace  on  19th  ult.  at  28  minutes  past  4  a.m.  The 
Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  was  summoned  by  the 
breaking  of  a  street  alarm,  and  the  chemical  engine, 
two  hose  carts,  four  steamers,  two  ladder  carriages,  a 
salvage  van  and  a  force  of  47  men,  mider  Chief  Officer 
1).  J.  Stein,  were  j>romptly  on  the  spot,  and  the  out- 
break, which  originated  in  the  scullerj',  a  large  room 
at  the  rear,  was  luider  control  before  any  considerable 
damage  had  been  done.  The  building  is  owned  and 
occvipied  by  the  Australian  Coffee  I*alace  Company 
Limited.  The  front  |K)rtion  is  insured  for  £18.500, 
distributed  over  seven  offices — Royal  Exchange,  £3000  ; 
South  British.  £3000  ;  Cohmial  Mutual,  £2500  ;  Lon-- 
don,  £2500  ;  State,  £2000  ;  Imperial,  £1500  ;  and  Vic- 
toria, £4000.  Tlie  contents  are  insured  in  the  Victoria 
office  for  £3000.     The  cause  of  tlie  fire  is  unknown. 

Tlie  Ecclesiastical  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  Australia 
Ltd.  has  been  registered,  having  for  its  object  the  in- 
suring against  fire  of  the  property  of  the  Church  of 
England  throughout  Australia.  The  nominal  capital 
consists  of  20,000  shares  of  £1  each,  bu6  power  is  re- 
tained to  increase  the  capital  to  £1,000,000  if  necessary. 
It  is  stated  that  the  Church  of  England  in  Australia 
pays  between  £20,000  and  £25,000  a  year  in  premiums 
annually,  and  it  is  proposed  to  work  on  this  to  insure 
their  own  properties.  It  is  proposed  to  apply  any 
profits  that  may  be  made  towards  augmenting  the 
Clergy  Provident  Fund,  and  that  the  capital  should  be 
provided  by  the  various  church  organisations. 


CITIZENS^ 

Life  Assurance  Company,  Ltd. 

The  Premier  Industrial-Ordinary  Life  Office 
of  Greater  Britain. 

HEAD   OFFICE    -        -    SYDNEY. 


The  Company's  Becord  for  IdO'i : 

Funds £1,346,606 

INCREASE  IN   FUNDS     .-        -  201,346 

Income ^        ^  £436,326 

INCREASE  IN  INCOME    .-        ^  26,774 

Paid  Policyholders  since  Inception £891,590 

PAID  POLICYHOLDERS  in  J904...  108,931 

Profits,    in     the     form     of     Reversionary 
Bonuses,    Allotted   to    Policyholders 

since  Inception £395,525 

PROFITS,  in  the  form  of  Reversion- 
ary Bonuses,  allotted  to  Policyhold- 
ers for  1904 61,075 

Expenses — 

DECREASE  FOR    YEAR £12,131 


THB 

COLONIAL    MUTUAL 
.  .  FIRE  .  . 

INSURANCE    COMPANY   LIMITED. 


FIRE 

ACCIDENT     . 

EMPLOYER'S 
LIABILITY 

FIDELITY 

GUARANTEE   - 

PLATE-CLASS 
BREAKAGE 

MARINE 

BURGLARY    • 


y  Insurance. 


OFFICES. 

MELBOURNE— 60  Market  Street. 

SYDNEY— 78  Pitt  Street. 

ADELAIDE— 71  King  William  Street. 

BRISBANE-Creek  Street. 

PERTH— Barrack  Street. 

HOBART— Collins  Street. 

LONDON— St.  Michael's  Alley,  Cornhill,  B.C* 

WM.  L.  JACK, 

MANAGVm. 
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Liver    Disease    Can    Be    Cured. 


From  Mr.  Chas.  Newson,  7  Taylor-st.,  Surry  Hills,  Sydney.  March  10th,  1905. 

"  For  three  years  I  suffered  from  liver  complaint,  dizziness  in  the  head,  spasmodic 
pain  in  the  upper  part  of  the  al)domen,  sick  headache  frequent  vomiting  of  bitter  mattei-, 
accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  depression  and  a  disinclination  for  exertion.  1  was  induced 
to  try  Warner's  Safe  Cure,  and  after  taking  that  medicine  I  was  promptly  relieved  from 
all  pain.     Since  then  my  health  has  been  most  satisfactoi*y." 

From  Mrs.  Margaret  Doig,  60  Helen-st.,  Northcote,  Vic,  Februai-y  25th,  1905. 

"For  nearly  three  years,  previous  to  a  few  months  ago,  I  was  afflicted  with  liver  and 
kidney  trouble  in  a  very  severe  foirm.  I  suffered  intense  pain  in  the  back  and  under  the 
shoulder  blades,  and  there  was  a  sense  of  weight  and  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver.  I 
also  had  indigestion  and  other  symptoms  of  general  ill-health.  Nothing  seemed  to  give  me 
relief  until  I  took  Warner's  Safe  Cure,  and  then  I  got  relief  from  the  first  bottle  I  took. 
I  continued  to  take  Warner's  Safe  Cure  and  Warner's  Safe  Pills  for  some  time  longer, 
when  all  traces  of  the  complaint  left  me,  and  there  has  been  no  return,  of  it  up  to  the 
present;   in  fact,  my  health  has  been  most  satisfactory  in  every  respect." 

From  Mr.  Robt.  White,  Fitzroy-st.,  Rockhampton,  Q.,  Maixh  11th,  1905. 
"  My  wife  suffered  from  vei-y  severe  bilious  attacks.  She  had  medical  advice,  but 
derived  no  benefit  from  the  treatment.  Having  myself  had  experience  of  tlie  value  of 
Warner's  Safe  Cure,  I  persuaded  her  to  try  that  medicine.  After  taking  two  bottles  of 
Warner's  Safe  Cure  and  a  phial  of  Warner's  Safe  Pills  she  was  completely  restored  to 
health.  I  can  heartily  recommend  Warner's  Safe  Cure  and  Warner's  Safe  Pills  to  anyone 
suffering  from  biliousness." 

From  Mr.  Cecil  Thompson,  17  Womerah-avenue,  Rushcutter's  Bay,  Sydney,  N.S.W., 

March  9th,  1905. 
"  Two  years  ago  I  had  serious  disease  of  the  liver,  indigestion,  dizzy  headaches,  and 
great  pain  in  my  chest  and  stomach.  I  tried  vaxious  remedies  to  obta.in  relief,  but  without 
succeeding.  I  was  nearly  in  despair,  when  I  happened  to  see  a  pamphlet  which  was  left 
at  my  house,  containing  a  number  of  letters  from  people,  who,  after  suffering  in  a  similar 
way  to  myself,  had  been  cured  by  taking  Warner's  Safe  Cure.  So  I  thought  if  it  would 
cure  others,  why  should  it  not  cure  me,  and  resolved  to  give  it  a  trial.  I  did  so.  with 
the  happy  result  that,  in  a  few  weeks,  I  was  quite  cured  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  good 
health.     Since  that  time  I  have  been  quite  free  from  the  complaint." 

From  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Lewin,  Warrnambool,  Vic,  July  14th.  1904. 
"  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  I  believe  your  medicines  (Warner's  Safe  Cure  and  Warner's 
Safe  Pills)  have  completely  cured  the  biliousness  from  which  I  suffered  ho  long.     I  aan  now 
in  the  best  of  health.     I  hope  many  others  will  derive  the  same  benefit  from  your  medicines 
as  I  have." 

From  Mi-s.  A.  McDonald,  52  Comber-st.,  Paddington,  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  March  7th,  1905. 

"  I  suffered  from  liver  complaint  and  indigestion,  and,  as  I  grew  older,  I  became  a 
martyr  to  it.  After  every  meal  I  had  a  sens.e  of  oppression  at  the  chest,  and  was  troubled 
by  severe  pain  in  the  back  and  under  the  shoulder  blades.  I  was  reduced  to  a  condition 
of  great  weakness ;  I  dreaded  to  stoop  to  pick  up  anything,  as  stooping  made  me  feel 
quite  faint  and  dizzy.  For  years  I  suffered  in  this  way,  and  could  get  no  i-elief  until 
Warner's  Safe  Cure  was  brought  to  my  notice.  A  course  of  that  medicine  not  only  gave 
me  great  relief,  but.  I  believe,  has  added  ye.a,rs  to  my  life,  for  I  now  feel  a  great  deal 
younger.  I  can  now  eat  and  sleep  well,  the  pains  and  dizziness  have  all  left  me,  and  I 
am  in  the  best  of  health." 
From  Mr.  Albert  Ross,  53  Oxford-st.,  Paddington,  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  March  8tli,  1905. 

"Having  taken  Warner's  Safe  Cure  for  liver  complaint  and  dyspepia,  I  am,  glad  to 
add  my  testimony  as  to  its  value.  For  about  eight  months  I  suffered  intense  pain  in 
the  shoulders,  chest  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  There  was  nearly  always  a  sense  of 
fulness  and  oppression  after  meals;  in  fact,  nearly  everything  I  ate  gave  me  great  pain. 
Talking  to  a  friend  about  my  trouble,  he  advised  me  to  get  a  bottle  of  Warner's  Safe  Cui^, 
as  he  had  himself  derived  great  benefit  from  taking  it.  I  followed  his  advice,  and  was 
soon  relieved;  I  believe  I  am  permanently  cured,  as  I  have  had  no  return  of  the  symptoms 
since  that  time." 

From  Mrs.  E.  Limpus.  78  Cantonment-st..  Fremantle,  W.A.,  October  6th,  1904. 
"  For  many  years  I  suffered  from  diseas.?  of  the  liver,  which  caused  great  physical 
prostration  and  mental  depies.sion.  After  suffering  all  that  time,  on  the  recommendation 
of  a  friend,  I  decided  to  take  a  course  of  Warner's  Safe  Cure.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
the  good  effects  were  apparent  almost  immediately  after  I  commenced  to  take  the 
medicine,   and  since  that  time  my  health  has  been  most  satisfactory." 

A  treatise  containing  valuable  diet  directions  will  be  sent,  post  free,  by  H.  H.  Warner 
and  Co.  Ltd.,  Australasian  Branch,  Melbourne,   Vic. 
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